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The 1986 Elections in Nepal: 
Implications for the Future 


RISHIKESH SHAHA 


In May 1986 Nepal conducted its second quinquennial ritual of holding 
nation-wide elections on the basis of adult suffrage for ‘four-fifths of the 
membership in the national legislature, the Rashtriya Panchayat. The first 
General Election in Nepal, hgld to,choose members of the Pratinidhi Sabha 
(House of Representatives), had to be staggered over a period of six 
weeks, from 18 February to 3 April 1959 owing to the non-existence of 
roads and communication facilities and also because of a shortage of ballot- 
boxes and trained personnel for conducting elections simultaneously in the 
entire country. However, the most‘ significant difference between the 
General Election of 1959 and the ones held on 9 May 1981 and, more 
recently, on 12 May 1986 is that on the last two occasions there was no 
scope for organization of political campaigns on the basis of alternative 
programmes at the national level due to the legal ban on political parties, 
as also the open boycott of the elections by major factions of political 
parties such as the Nepali Congress and the Communist Party of Nepal. 

Voting in seventythree out of the seventyfive districts began at 8 o’clock 
in the morning on Monday, 12 May 1986, and continued till 5 o’clock in the 
evening. Voting in two other districts, Syangja and Kaski, was put off until 
19 May and 26 May 1986 respectively, following the death of two candi- 
dates shortly before the scheduled date of polling. There was some delay in 
the counting of votes in twenty districts because of repolling ordered in the 
wake of disturbances in the polling booths and complaints of technical 
irregularities made against election officials. It was, therefore, not until the 
last day of May 1986 that all 112 elected members of the national legis- 
lature became known. ; 

The total number of eligible voters increased from 7.79 million in 1981 to 
9.044 million in 1986. A little over nine million voters in seventyfive 
districts were called upon to fill 112 elective seats in the legislature from 
out of 1,548 candidates. Fiftyeight per cent of the electorate in the district 
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of Kathmandu had to choose their representatives from out of seventyfour 
candidates. Seventy of these candidates forfeited their deposits, having 
failed to secure even 10 per cent of the votes cast. According to official 
sources, 63 per cent of all eligible voters had taken part in the elections of 
1981. As against this, only 60.32 per cent of the total electorate voted in the 
elections of 1986. Voter participation actually declined by 2 or 3 per cent 
instead of increasing by 8 per cent (as misleadingly claimed by the Election 
Commissioner in his Press statement of 19 June 1986). 

If official figures about the turnout of voters are to be believed, the 
Mechi Zone in the east recorded 68.48 per cent, the highest percentage of 
participation by the electorate, while the Seti Zone in the west recorded 
just 48.55 per cent, the lowest percentage. It is also noteworthy that while 
Kathmandu, politically the most enlightened district, recorded only 58.14 
per cent of voter participation, Dolpo, one of the most inaccessible and 
backward districts in the Trans-Himalaya Zone, recorded 84.44 per cent, 
the highest percentage of the votes polled. In contrast the Doti District in 
the Seti Zone recorded only 40.7 per cent, the lowest percentage in any 
district. 

Although the banned political parties did not actively campaign against 
voters participating in the elections as in 1981, there was a conspicuous lack 
of enthusiasm about the elections as clearly indicated by the decline by 3 
percentage points in the overall voter participation. Not even in Kathmandu, 
what to speak of any township in the Tarai, was any sizable open-air mass 
rally addressed by any of the candidates. The candidates instead con- 
centrated their efforts on person-to-person contact and door-to-door 
canvassing, and they sought to exploit personal, family, caste, and ethnic 
connexions to secure electoral support for themselves. 

The candidates advertised themselves through posters and slogans 
scrawled on walls. Also, wherever possible, they rented cycle-rickshaws, 
auto-rickshaws, jeeps, and cars fitted with loudspeakers to carry on pro- 
paganda for them, much in the same way as new films and nautankis (“folk 
dances”) are advertised in Nepalese towns. The people by and large tended 
to ignore pure commercial advertisement of this kind. In the midst of their 
everyday business of life they did not seem to take the candidates any more 
seriously than they took cheap soap-box orators. 

There appeared to be a lot of popular resentment of official candidates, 
no matter whether they were believed to be put up by the palace or by the 
Panchayat Policy and Enquiry Committee or by some of the politically 
oriented office-bearers of the National Sports Council acting in concert 
with their partisans in the Government administration. In some consti- 
tuencies, the palace and the Panchayat agencies were said to support the 
same candidate. In some others, they fielded different candidates; for in 
the kind of monarchical system of polity that obtains in Nepal, an inherent 
conflict of interests prevails between the elected members of the Govern- 
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ment and other institutions on the one hand, and the higher-echelon palace 
officers who, for their own selfish reasons, do not want the elected officials 
to be powerful. 

Electoral constituencies were not organized strictly on the basis of 
population; the various administrative territorial units were merely con- 
verted into electoral constituencies with the proviso that districts having a 
population of 150,000 people and above would be entitled to have two 
representatives in the legislature and those with a population of Jess than 
150,000 would be eligible to elect only one representative. Forty districts 
were treated as double-member constituencies, and the rest, i.e. thirtyfive 
constituencies, as single-member. Little regard was paid to population. 
This placed the Tarai districts with large populations at a disadvantage. 
The remote mountain district of Manang, with a population of a little over 
10,000, was assigned one member. In contrast Tarai districts like Dhanusha 
and Saptari, which had populations of more than 400,000 each, were 
allotted two members in the national legislature. 

Again, there could be a wide difference in the number of votes polled by 
the representatives elected from the same constituency, thereby rendering 
one of them, truly speaking, unrepresentative of the voters. Where one of 
the representatives polled a disproportionately larger number of votes than 
the other candidate, the second elected member may have received utterly 
inadequate electoral support for himself. Unless, theretore, the consti- 
tuencies are more scientifically delineated on the basis of population, and 
the present method of declaring the first two candidates elected is suitably 
modified, the elections will continue to be unscientific, inequitable, and 
unrepresentative. To cite an example, Hem Bahadur Malla, who was 
elected from the double-member constituency of Dhanusha, polled the 
highest number of votes—93,146; and Pema Tshering Gurung, who was 
elected from the single-member mountain district of Manang, secured only 
1,379 votes. 

The electoral success of a large number of hill Chhetri-Thakuri, Brahmin, 
and Newar candidates in the elections reveals that the traditional power 
structure dominated by members of the above-mentioned castes and ethnic 
groups remained intact. Fortyfive Chhetri-Thakuris and sixteen hill 
Brahmins won seats in the national legislature. 

The Newars, who have all along been prominent in the fields of civil 
administration, art and architecture, and trade and commerce, seem to 
have done quite well—ceven politically in the recent elections—for an 
ethnic group representing only 4.5 per cent of the total population of the 
country. They won a total of seven seats in the national legislature—one 
less than the previous time. But this loss of one seat was more than 
compensated by the appointment of a Newar as Prime Minister. Marich 
Man Singh Shrestha, who chose to add the surname “Shrestha” for the 
first time in the current voters’ list, was hailed by some as the first 
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Newari Prime Minister during the Shah rule of 217 years, and by others as 
the first Mongoloid one. However, it may be mentioned here, just to put 
the record straight, that the late Sardar Gunjaman Singh, who belonged to 
the Newar community, also headed the Government under the late King 
Mahendra as Chief Counsellor in 1955. It is also noteworthy that not all 
Newars have Mongoloid features. Nor do they claim to be descended from 
Mongol ancestors. 

Among the ethnic minorities in the hills, the Tamangs (who represent 5 
per cent of the total population of Nepal and are more numerous than the 
Newars) won only three seats. The Magars (2.5 per cent of the total 
population), the Rais (2 per cent), the Gurungs (1.5 per cent), and the 
Limbus (1.5 per cent) have, in spite of their age-old backwardness and 
under-representation in the social and political power structure, managed 
to win seven, four, four, and three seats respectively. The Thakalis, who 
represent the smallest minority of 4,134 persons in the hills according to 
the 1961 census, won three seats, apparently because of their important 
role in trade and other enterprises. 

No Muslim was elected in 1986. (The national legislature had two 
elected Muslim members previously.) However, Mohammed Mohsin, who 
was nominated by the King as a member of the national legislature, is a 
Muslim. He is an old-time ideologue of the court, and he had a big hand in 
the shaping of the New Education System and the Back-to-the-Village 
National Campaign machinery set up to control and guide Panchayat 
politics all over the country. When both these hare-brained schemes failed, 
his name was suggested for appointment as Ambassador to Saudi Arabia. 
However, Saudi approval was not received, reportedly on account of the 
hostile representation made to the Saudi King by a section of the Nepalese 
Muslim community. 

As for the ethnic minorities in the Tarai, no Rajbanshi or Dhimal won a 
seat in 1986 as in the previous elections. The Yadavs and the Tharus also 
won fewer seats—four and three respectively, in place of seven each 
previously. The number of Rajputs, however, increased to three in the 
newly elected legislature. There was just one Rajput before. One Gangai, 
one Mallah, one Jayaswal, and one Gupta (Baniya) were elected from the 
Tarai, in addition to the members of the other, larger ethnic groups men- 
tioned above. 

Neither of the two incumbent women members, who were both from the 
hills, was elected, although three women were elected from the Tarai. 
Chanda Shah, a member of a family of Royal collaterals who had all along 
been active in the women’s organization, was elected from the district of Bara 
in the Narayani Zone. The other elected. lady, Lakshmi Singh of the 
Sarlahi District, was a mere housewife. She was elected because of 
sympathy -for her husband, Ram Chandra Singh, whom the local adminis- 
tration had unjustly imprisoned in order to prevent him from filing his 
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“nomination papers for election. Hem Bahadur Malla had his wife, Sharada 
Malla, elected from his double-member constituency of Dhanusha. 

There is one important feature in which the recently elected legislature 
differs from the previous one. Nine Leftists, including five (declared) 
Marxist-Leninists, all of whom were openly committed to the restoration 
of the multi-party system, were elected. 

Rup Chandra Bista was all along an independent progressive member of 
the legislature with the highest reputation for character and honesty. He 
was elected from the Makwanpur constituency in 1981 and was acclaimed 
the only member in the previous National Panchayat to follow the dictates 
of his own conscience in all matters. He has been held in detention since 
October 1986 on the charge of sedition for getting one of his old poems 
carried by his election manifesto (reprinted in one of the local weeklies). 

Padmaratna Tuladhar, a dedicated worker in the fields of literacy and 


culture and a crusader for the release of political prisoners and for greater’ 


freedom and equality for linguistic and ethnic minorities, does not belong 
to any political party, but he does claim to be a Leftisit. He is an advocate 
of the restoration of the multi-party system. 

Drona Prasad Acharya from Jhapa, Noble Kemi Rai from Ham, 
Parshuram Khapung from Tehrathum, Somnath Adhikari “Pyasi” from 
Kaski, and Jagrit Prasad Bhetwal from Chitaun form the Marxist-Leninist 
contingent in the Nepalese legislature. All five of them were either school- 
masters or journalists of some sort. 

Bhim Bahadur Shrestha, reportedly a politburo member of the pro- 
Soviet Communist Party of Nepal, had been elected to the National 
Panchayat even before the Panchayat system was reformed. 

Gobinda Duwal was put up by the Rohit group of the Goniciunist 
movement under the leadership of Narayan Man Bijucche, who had suc- 
cessfully fielded his own candidate from the Bhaktapur constituency in 
1981 as well. 

Among the non-Leftist members with pro-democratic leanings who can 
be said to favour the restoration of the multi-party system, mention must 
be made of Birendra Keshari Pokhrel from Khotang, Lekhnath Adhikari 
from Lamjung, Kul Raj Sharma from Baglung, Birendra Kumar Pokhrel 
from Gorkha, Keshab Kumar Budathoki from Jhapa, Umesh Jung Thapa 
from Biratnagar, Benu Parsai from Ilam, and Bishwanath Jayaswal Ton 
Bara. 

It is yet to be seen whether these members of the legislature, who are all 
in favour of the restoration of the multi-party system in varying degrees, 
will be able to form a nucleus of their own inside the house and conduct 
their activities in collaboration with the multi-party elements outside. If 
they do, they may attract disciplinary action. They may even be dis- 
qualified from the membership of the national legislature. Some Marxist- 
Leninists are, therefore, reported to have decided to go slow for the 
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present without unduly provoking the establishment. They may resort to 
popular action only after they have strengthened their position through 
district and village panchayat elections. 

Only forty out of the 112 sitting members of the previous legislature 
were re-elected, and five of the previously nominated members were re- 
nominated. In other words, fortyfive members of the National Panchayat 
of 1981-85 retained their membership. Twentyseven other members had 
been elected or nominated to it at one time or another before 1981. 

Five chairmen of district panchayats and two chairmen of town panchayats 
were elected and thus graduated into membership of the National 
Panchayat. Two suspended chairmen of district panchayats were also 
elected to the National Panchayat. Fifty members of the National Panchayat 
are college graduates, including four Ph.D.s and two professional engineers. 
Most members have a vested interest in land. Traders, business men, and 
industrialists are conspicuous by their absence. The oldest member of the 
legislature, Drona Shamsher Rana, is sixtyeight years old: Lakshmi Singh 
and Jagrit Prasad Bhetwal are the youngest at twentynine. > 

The Prime Minister and the three other members of the interim Govern- 
ment set up by the King to conduct elections in a fair and impartial manner 
were nominated—Nagendra Prasad Rijal, Krishna Raj Aryal, 
D.P. Adhikari, and Lila Raj Bista. Two Zonal Commissioners, Lakshya 
Bahadur Gurung and Rituman Tumbahamphe, along with Khadgajit Baral, a 
retired Inspector-General of Police who‘had also served as Ambassador to 
Burma, were also among those nominated. Five women were nominated, 
including the chairperson of the women’s organization, Sushila Thapa. The 
others were Indira Atreya, Kamal Neupani, Kalawati Singh, and Sita Devi 
Garga. Most of the nominated members belong to the privileged caste of 
Brahmins and Chhetri-Thakuris. Bhajan Lal Rana Tharu, who can be said 
to represent the matriarchal Tharu community of the far western Tarai, is 
an important exception. Most of those nominated from among the mino- 
rity hill ethnic'groups such as Magar, Gurung, and Kirati are retired 
Government servants. Nominations do not seem to have been made entirely 
on political considerations or on considerations of merit or popular 
national standing. On the other hand they appear to have been prompted 
by the desire to accommodate the jobless among the friends and relatives 
of the King’s Principal Secretary, who handles political affairs and deals 
with politicians. 

The counting of votes commenced everywhere only after all the ballot- 
boxes had been brought from the polling booths to their respective district 
headquarters. This resulted in a delay in announcing the results. It also 
gave rise to the widespread suspicion that the ballot-boxes may have been 
tampered with, especially as somé of them did not reach their respective 
district headquarters with the seal and. signature of the polling agents intact 
and as the agents of the candidates were not allowed to accompany the 
ballot-boxes. 
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Rup Chandra Bista, who was eventually elected from Makwanpur, 
publicly announced the booths from where the ballot-boxes would be 
carried without being properly sealed and signed by the agents of the 
candidates in order to facilitate the election of one of the least popular 
rivals long before the results were announced. True to his forecast, the 
person mentioned by him was declared to have polled more votes than 
Bista himself. In fact, at least two other candidates were said to have polled 
more votes than the person who was declared to have won with the highest 
number of votes. 

In another case the entire local administration in the district of Dhanusha 
was involved in helping one of the candidates and his agents in capturing 
booths on a wide scale so that he might poll the largest number of votes in 
the kingdom. This candidate, who was once a Minister, polled 93,146 
votes; and his wife, 53,996 votes. 

Apart from hundreds of defeated candidates, several candidates who 
won handily from their respective constituencies, including former Prime 
Minister Surya Bahadur Thapa, have fully endorsed the charge of rigging 
in a number of constituencies. They have alleged machinations by certain 
influential members of the National Sports Council and their partisans in 
the administration and in the Government. Thapa and a large section of 
the local Press have chosen to describe them as the underground gang 
(Bhurnigat Giroha) with a preponderant influence of an extra-Constitutional 
character in Panchayat politics. 

The National Sports Council has for quite some time been-functioning as 
a sort of parallel Government, funding its central and local offices with the 
help of unaccounted and unaudited funds made available to them by 
excise, revenue, customs registration, and other regular Government 
offices, which are obliged to raise this money in the same way as other 
Government levies, the difference being only that the levies collected for 
the Sports Council are designated “donations”. 

Although the names of all the elected members of the Nepalese legis- 
lature were known by the end of May 1986, the picture of its overall 
composition was by no means clear. On 2 June 1986 twenty names were 
published out of one-fifth of the total to be nominated by the King, but it 
was only on the morning of 9 June 1986 that the nomination of the then 
Prime Minister, Nagendra Prasad Rijal, and four other members of his 
interim Council of Ministers was announced. However, three of the Royal 
nominee seats were not filled. That very day the 37th session of Nepal’s 
legislature was duly convened. 

The momentum which the Election Commission and the Government- 
controlled media sought to build up speedily over a period of months by a 
daily countdown to election day proved too mechanically contrived, partly 
because there was no airing of views on national and international issues by 
the candidates and partly because the election campaigns were poorly 
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organized as they had neither political workers nor programmes for enthus- 
ing the people. Whatever the suspense and excitement that the election 
rehearsals provided to those actively involved in them and to the passive 
spectators, the high drama culminated in the week from 9 June to 16 June 
1986. 

The first act of the drama began with the convening of the session on 9 
June 1986 at the scheduled time. It was chaired by Drona Shamsher 
J.B. Rana, who, as the oldest member of the house, was duly administered 
- the oath of office by the King on the previous day and authorized to chair 

the session of the legislature until it had its own duly elected President. 

Rana promptly invited nominations for the office of President of the 
Rashtriya Panchayat at the very first meeting of the session in the morning, 
and set a time later that afternoon for the closing of nominations. Navaraj 
Subedi’s was the only nomination filed for the high office. The following 
morning (i.e. on the morning of 10 June) Subedi’s name was sent to the | 
King for appointment as President of the Rashtriya Panchayat, and by the 
afternoon he was duly sworn in by His Majesty. 

The second act began on 11 June, when Subedi, the newly appointed 
President of the legislature, asked for nominations for the Prime Minister- 
ship from among the assembled members. He set 13 June as the Jast day for 
filing nominations. Marich Man Singh Shrestha’s was the only nomination 
received for the Prime Ministership, and he was duly sworn in as Prime 
Minister on 15 June. (The previous day, Saturday, was a public holday i in 
Nepal.) 

The drama came to an end on 16 June with the swearing in at the Royal 
palace of a 17~member Council of Ministers consisting of ten full-fledged 
Cabinet Ministers, four Ministers of State, and three Assistant Ministers, 
all of whom were reportedly nominated on the recom mendanon of the 
Prime Minister: 


It is all a chequer-board of nights and days 
Where destiny with men for pieces plays: 
Hither and thither moves, mates, and slays 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


The events that took place in the week beginning 9 June in the Nepalese 
capital apparently moved in an orderly procession. There were, however, 
reports of sharp exchanges and encounters between some of the independent- 
minded among the elected members of the national legislature on the one 
hand, and some of the nominated members, the apparatchiks of the 
Panchayat Policy and Enquiry Committee,’ and the Royal Palace Secre- 
tariat, who were busy collecting signatures for the nomination of two 


: The Panchayat Policy and Enquiry Commrttee has been established according to Article 
41B in Chapter 2 of the Consttution of Nepal as amended for the third time on 15 December 
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candidates who were subsequently elected to the two high offices without 
any overt opposition. 

According to the Kathmandu grapevine, Nagendra Prasad Rijal, the 
then Prime Minister, approached one of the prospective candidates for the 


1980. (It is also called the Panchayat Policy and Evaluation Committee in the official English 
language media.) This Constitutional provision states: 


1. There shall be a Panchayat Policy apd Enquiry Committee under the chairmanship of 
the Chairman of the Nationa! Panchayat. 

2. The composition of the committee and its powers required to act in all matters relating 
to the promotion of the Partyiess Democratic Panchayat System and its procedure shall be 
as provided in the Rules approved by His Majesty. No question shall be raised in any court 
as to whether or not such rules have been complied with. 

3. The Panchayat Policy and Enquiry Committee shall ensure implementation through 
concerned institutions, in accordance with the Rules made under Clause (2), the decisions 
taken by various committees of the National Panchayat constituted under Clause (1) of 
Article 41A after necessary deliberations of the annual reports of the constitutional bodies 
which have been referred to them by His Majesty 


Clause 3 of Article 41B, which is given above, empowers the Panchayat Policy and Enquiry 
Committee (PPEC) to act as a parallel or even super Government by conferring on it the 
responsibility to ensure implementation of the decisions taken by various committees of the 
National Panchayat under Clause 1 of Article 41A. The committees referred to are the five 
committees of the National Panchayat—the Economic Commuttee, the Social Committee, the 
Panchayat Committee, the Development Committee, and the Water Resources Committee— 
composed of members of the National Panchayat with a view to “associating them to a greater 
extent in the administration of the country”. These committees are to make policy decisions 
on various matters in the light of the reports of Constitutional bodies such as the annual 
reports of the Charman of the Public Service Commission and the Auditor-General to the 
King, who refers them back to the legislature in a routine manner. As a rule, the Government 
is charged with responsibility for implementing the policy decisions made by the legislature 
through its five committees. But this particular Clause of Article 41B enables the PPEC also 
to supervise the implementation of the legisiature’s policy decisions. 

Apart from this, neither the composition of the PPEC nor its powers and functions as 
defined in the text of the Constitution are clearly spelt out. It is cryptically stated that its 
composition and its powers to act in all matters relating to the promotion of the partyless 
democratic panchayat system and its procedures, like the Rules themselves, are matters 
beyond the powers of the courts of justice. 

It is in this respect that the PPEC strongly resembles its forerunner, the Back-to-the- Village 
National Campaign Central Committee (BVNC), which wes first incorporated in the Consti- 
tution when it was amended for the second time on 12 December 1975. The clauses relating to 
the BVNC machinery in the Constitution had to be suspended after all its office-bearers 
throughout the country felt compelled to resign simultaneously in the wake of the students’ 
agitation in 1979. The Constitution as amended for the third time on 15 December 1980 
dropped the BVNC machinery altogether and avoided even mention of it by name 

Like the Central Commuttee of the BYNC, the PPEC 1s also deliberately designed as the 
direct instrument of the King’s will and power for conducting organized politics under the 
“active leadérship” of the King. However, the PPEC at present appears to be a modified or 
watered-down version of the BYNC machinery with its central committee and its ramifications in 
all the districts and zones of the country and with all the paraphernalia of a full-dress political 
party. The PPEC 1s intended to perform the same functions as those of the BYNC machinery 
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Prime Ministership, Rajeshwar Prasad Devkota, personally, and told him 
that the King did not want him to run for the office. Devkota’s supporters 
were sorely disappointed when he refused to stand at the last minute as a 
candidate. None of the elected members claimed to enjoy the support of 
eightyfour or eightyfive members of the legislature, but there was no 
question that some of the members could have secured forty or fifty votes 
on their On. een wibont any; prompting out External” or extra: 
Constitutional sources. 


The private and public expenditure of money and effort in political 
campaigns and general elections are socially justified in terms of their 
contribution to the political education of the masses and the instant prospect 
they hold of an alternative Government by offering different programmes 


such as (a) furnishing the correct Interpretation of the Panchayat ideology, (b) training and 
indoctrination of cadres, (c) educating voters along right Hines, (d) evaluating potitical 
workers, and (e) enforcing political discipline. 

The composition of the 21-member PPEC may be outlined as follows: In addition to the 
Chairman of the National Panchayat as its ex officio Chairman, the Vice-Chairman of the 
National Panchayat as its ex officio member, and a member from the Council of Ministers to 
be nominated on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, the King was to nominate the 
other eighteen members of the PPEC thus: (a) seven Royal nominees, one of whom was to be 
nominated Member Secretary; (b) five from among the members of the National Panchayat, 
one from each of the five development zones; and (c) six from among the members of the six 
class organizations, one from the central committee of each of them. The members of the 
PPEC chosen by the King from among the members of the National Panchayat and the 
central committee of each of the class organizations were to have only a 2/4-year tenure 
whereas the rest had a S-year term. Again the nine members were always required to be 
Present at every meeting of the PPEC. The rest were to be treated as permanent invitees in so 
far as meetings of the committee could be held even in their absence. 

That was how the PPEC was said to be composed and functioning until the new Govern- 
ment was formed following the General Election of May 1986. It was after the tenure of the 
previous committee bad expired that the King amonded the PPEC Rules or Regulations for 
the third time and constituted a new 25-member committee under the chairmanship of the 
Chairman of the National Panchayat. While the provision relating to the nominanon of one 
member from the Council of Ministers on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, six 
members from the central committee of each of the six class organizations, and the Member 
Secretary from among the members directly nominated by the King was kept intact, the quota 
Tor representation of the members of the National Panchayat was reduced from five to one in 
to far as the Chairman of the Panchayat Committee of the National Panchayat was the only 
one to be given representation on its behalf along with its Vice-Chairman, who had been an ex 
officao member of the PPEC previously also. The tenure of the members with the exception of 
that of the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the National Panchayat and the Chairman of 
its Panchayat Committee was normally to be of three years. The number of direct Royal 
nominees from outside the National Panchayat in the PPEC was doubled from seven to 
fourteen. The loosely structured Panchayat political set-ap in Nepal and its informal processes 
and procedures afford an ample field for members of the Royal Secretariat and the direct 
Royal nominees in the various Panchayat boches to influence decisions in the King's name by 
involving the King in day-to-day adminrstration and in politics even without His Majesty's 
knowledge and consent. There is no doubt that this sort of involvement of the King will not 
redound to the lasting good of the institution of monarchy in the long run. 
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and policies for the people to choose between. The last two elections held < 
in Nepal, however, within an interval of five years fell far short of the 
above goals and criteria. Instead they degenerated into popularity contests 
among individual aspirants for office. In fact the role of the electorate was 
reduced to one of merely electing candidates of its choice with no say 
whatsoever in the policy of the Government thus being elected. 

Again, the prospects for the people to choose an alternative Govern- 
ment were dimmed by the so-called partyless character of the Panchayat’ 
system, which discourages group or collective action on the basis of clear- 
cut alternative programmes by making everyone subscribe to the so-called 
national programme put forward by the Government and the Panchayat 
Policy and Enquiry Committee in the name of the King. The partyless 
Panchayat system continues to involve the King directly in the day-to-day 
politics and administration of the country instead of keeping him above 
controversy and beyond the rough-and-tumble of the political arena with 
all its vicissitudes. 

The partyless Panchayat system denies to the people, both in theory and in 
practice, the basic human right of freedom of association contained in | 
Article 20 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Article 20(1) 
lays down that “everyone has the right to peaceful assembly and asso- 
ciation”; and Article 20(2) states that “no one may be compelled to belong 
to an association”. In Nepal, not only are political parties banned, but 
candidates for elective positions are compelled to belong to one of the six 
so-called class organizations before they file their nominations. 

Again, the people are deprived of the right to form free trade unions 
because of the compulsion imposed on them to belong to one of the six 
Government-controlled class organizations. A Nepalese subject is denied 
“the right to freedom of association with others, including the right to form 
and join trade unions for the protection of his interests” contained in 
Article 32 of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 

Under the present partyless Panchayat system, candidates for the 
membership of the legislature are obliged not only to pledge their allegiance 
to its principles and purposes but also to subscribe in good faith to the 
national programme put forward by the Government, which is formu- 
lated reportedly under the active guidance and leadership of the King. 
Thus, irrespective of who are elected to the legislature and who form the - 
Government, they are supposed to follow the policy guidelines laid down 
by the King. That is why none of the candidates during their election 
campaign deemed.it fit to address the national and international issues of 
public importance, such as the steady decline in agricultural production, 
the growing trade and balance-of-payment deficits, the aggravation of 
ecological and environmental conditions, the foreign-policy problems 
relating to the establishment of the New International Economic Order 
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and the attainment of the goals of world peace and complete and general 
disarmament. 

The way in which the partyless Panchayat system is functioning is 
definitely at variance with the King’s intentions and plan for Constitutional 
arrangements as contained in the Constitution Day message of 16 December 
1979 pa to the Referendum of 2 May 1980. King Birendra had made it 
clear in that historic message that irrespective of whether the multi-party 
system or the partyless Panchayat system was favoured in the Referendum, 
stipulations would be made in the Constitution to provide for (a) universal 
adult suffrage as the basis for the elections to the national legislature; (b) 
the appointment of the Prime Minister on the legislature’s recommenda- 
tion; and (c) the collective responsibility of the Cabinet to the legislature. The 
King had added that matters related to the day-to-day administration of the 
country were best shouldered by the representatives of the people themselves. 

The King’s intention to reintroduce a Cabinet system of Government in 
the country is most welcome, but such a system cannot function effectively 
and successfully without political parties. Parties based on healthy rivalry 
alone can ensure the success of a system in which the Prime Minister is 
elected by a majority in the legislature and the Cabinet fynctions on the 
principle of collective responsibility. 

The role of political parties, which mainly consists in filtering and 
reconciling competing demands and interests before they are directed as 
tentative measures of public policy to the centre of power (which in Nepal 
is its King), is at present shared by the Palace Secretariat with the 
Panchayat Policy and Enquiry Committee much in the same way that it was 
shared with the Back-to-the-Village National Campaign Central’ Committee 
prior to the popular agitation of 1979, which led to the referendum of 1980. 

According to some of the more knowledgeable members of Nepal’s 
national legislature, i.e. those who have belonged to it under both the . 
previous partyless system and the present “reformed” partyleas system, 
there has hardly been any change in the legislature’s style of functioning. 
Nor has its power to influence public policies and exercise effective control 
over the Government’s high-handedness and excesses been increased in 
any way. - 

During the previous 5-year term of the legislature, amendments to 
budget proposals were tabled by certain members but were shelved by the 
presiding officer of the legislature on the pretext that it was necessary to 
obtain the prior approval of the King for consideration of motions by the 
House, thus involving the King in the day-to-day administration of the 
country. i f 

The role of the presiding officer of the legislature as an impartial referee 
in legislative debates has also been seriously impaired by making him the 
ex officio Chairman of the Panchayat Policy and Enquiry Committee. It is 
the duty of this Committee to bring the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in line with the views and aspirations of the people and the Panchayat 
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workers, and to ensure that they toe the official Panchayat line by dis- 
ciplining them as and when necessary—an onerous responsibility which 
cannot be discharged without direct involvement in active politics. Surya 
Bahadur Thapa, who has been Prime Minister several times during the 
Panchayat Raj before and since the Referendum of 2 May 1980, openly 
accused Marich Man Singh Shrestha, then President of the national legis- 
lature, of playing a partisan role at the time of the ouster of the Thapa 
Government by bringing a resolution against the Prime Minister in the 
House in mid-1983 and, subsequently, in his capacity as the presiding 
officer, by not permitting Thapa and his followers to table a similar 
resolution against the newly appointed Prime Minister, Lokendra Bahadur 
Chand. However, Thapa, for reasons best known to himself, did not table 
any resolution against Chand or his Government during the rest of its 3- 
year tenure, which was smeared by the billion-dollar scandal, the 
devaluation of the Nepalese rupee, and a conspicuous rise in inflation. 

When Thapa himself was reappointed Prime Minister in 1981 after the 
Referendum, it appeared as though he enjoyed the support of the entire 
membership of the legislature with the exception of the thirteen members 
who did not participate in the elections. It was alleged by some members at 
the time that, had it not been for directions from above—the palace or the 
Kafkaesque “castle”—it would not have been possible for him to be elected 
unopposed. The allegation was more than borne out by the abrupt manner 
in which Thapa later lost the support of the House and of his Cabinet 
following his decision to face the motion against him, regardless of the 
suggestion from several quarters that he should resign beforehand. When . 
Marich Man Singh Shrestha was elected Prime Minister unopposed this 
time like his predecessors, Thapa and Chand, it was alleged by several 
elected members that if they were left really free to choose someone from 
among themselves as Prime Minister, there would have been a contest 
because some other candidates also would have found thirtyfive sponsors 
for their nomination to the office. Navaraj Subedi, like his predecessor 
Shrestha, was elected unopposed as the presiding officer of the legislature, 
and the Deputy President of the House, Parshuram Rai, was also elected in 
a similar manner. The unopposed election of the Prime Minister and the 
presiding officer of the House was played up once again this time as a 
demonstration of the unity of the adherents of the “reformed” partyless 
Panchayat system and proof of the feasibility of running the legislature 
along parliamentary lines without parties or an organized opposition. 

But it ig the magic of kingship more than anything else that has so far 
made it work, apparently in an orderly manner, and the credit for this also 
goes to the attitude of most of the elected members who seem to believe in 
the principle of carrying out Royal commands wherever they may come 
from. One of the sharpest Prime Ministers in the Panchayat Raj once 
declared: “You should know that I have neither a mind nor a will of my 
own. I am merely a blind tool of the King’s will.” The present writer 
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replied: “Sir, loyalty and flattery are not synonymous.” Things will change 
as and when members of the national legislature begin to realize the 
essence of this reply. 

The Constitution of Nepal does not provide that the King shall appoint 
the Council of Ministers on the basis of the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister. Article 25(3) of the Constitution merely states: “His Majesty 
shall constitute the Council of Ministers under the chairmanship of the 
Prime Minister.” The Royal proclamation relating to the formation of the 
Council of Ministers, however, states that it is formed on the recom- 
mendation of the Prime Minister as in the parliamentary monarchy of 
Great Britain, where the Cabinet system of government prevails. But in 
view of what actually took place prior to the formation of the Council of 
Ministers both in 1981 and in 1986 it would not be incorrect to assume that 
a Government was formed each time in strict conformity with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution rather than in accordance with what is stated 
in the Royal proclamation—for purposes of public consumption and external 
propaganda. 

It is certain that if the Prime Minister is allowed to be clected in future 
without any prompting from the palece, two parties will at once surface 
inside the legislature itself: one consisting of the Prime Minister’s support- 
ers and the other composed of his opponents. As a matter of fact, it was 
from such a beginning that the party system emerged in the British House 
of Commons, which is regarded as the Mother of Parliaments. 

Even in Nepal, the legislature elected in 1981 was clearly divided 
between the supporters of Surya Bahadur Thapa and those of Lokendra 
Bahadur Chand; both these gentlemen became Prime Ministers one after 
the other. However, the factions supporting them centred round personal 
and selfish interests rather than fixed principles and policies, with the result 
that they proved to be temporary makeshift alliances in the end. The extra- 
Constitutional elements with vested interest in the maintenance of the 
partyless character of the Panchayat system have been deliberately and 
wilfully obstructing the natural evolution of the party system by preventing 
the members ot the legislature from organizing themselves into identifiable 
groups with public commitment to certain programmes of political action 
and thus putting themselves in a position to draw support and sustenance 
from the people on the basis of their performance. 

All in all, the safest course for a traditional yet modernizing monarchy 
such as Nepal’s is to ensure conditions in which the people can express 
their opinions freely and to create processes and institutions through which 
popular aspirations can be ascertained and translated into reality. Any 
kind of personal involvement of the monarch in the day-to-day politics of 
the country is apt to make him the main target of public criticism and 
expose him to uncalled-for risks in the future. 
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Paradise Regained or Paradise Defiled?: 
Fiji under Military Rule 


RAMESH THAKUR aiid ANTONY WOOD 


` In April 1987 Governor-General Ratu Sir Penaia Ganilau accepted the 
resignation of Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara as Prime Minister of the monar- 
chical-democratic state of Fiji. In December 1987 President Ratu Sir 
Pensia Ganilau appointed veteran politician Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara 
Prime Minister of the Republic of Fiji. In the contest between democracy 
and constitutionalism on the one hand and race, hierarchy, and tradition 
on the other the latter thus triumphed. 

After seventeen years of uninterrupted power Fiji’s first post-Indepen- 
dence Government was defeated in the General Election of April 1987. But 
the succeeding democratically elected Government of Timoci Bavadra 
lasted only a few days. On 14 May 1987 masked soldiers invaded Fiji’s 
Parliament and marched off Government Ministers and backbenchers to 
imprisonment in the army barracks. Lieutenant-Colonel Sitiveni Rabuka, 
“divinely inspired”, said that he had acted to save indigenous Fijians from 
political domination by the immigrant race of Indians.’ Governor-General 
Ganilau, bolstered by public and private praise and assurances of support 
from the Queen and the frontline Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand, assumed a pivotal role thereafter. He was permitted by the 
military, some days after the coup, to assume executive authority and to 
preside over a “non-partisan” Council of Advisers, which included both 
Colonel Rabuka and Ratu Mara and other members of the recently defeated 
Alliance Government. But when, in September 1987, he negotiated a 
bipartisan caretaker administration in which the deposed Bavadra 
Ministers would be equal partners with the Alliance Party representatives, 
unabashed military dictatorship was reimposed. With the proclamation of 


! Rabuka claimed that the coup was “a mission that God has given me”. See Eddie Dean 
and Stan Ritova, Rabuka No Other Way—His Own Story of the Fijian Coup (Sydney, an 
p. 11. Rabuka’s claums of having God on his side are sprinkled throughout the 
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a republic on 7 October 1987, the Governor-General and the judges 
resigned the offices they had been holding by Royal appointment. Then, 
after a “decent” interval of some weeks, in December 1987, Sir Penaia 
Ganilau accepted the Presidency as the appointee of the retiring head of 
State, Sitiveni Rabuka. In due course the Chief isi also accepted office 
under the Republic. 

By the end of 1987 the old political élite was thus back in office, but 
within the constraints set by military strongman Sitiveni Rabuka. The coup 
had brought to an end seventeen years of parliamentary democracy, peace- 
ful racial coexistence, political stability, and economic prosperity. It was 
unabashed assertion of the hegemony of the indigenous Fijians. It led to 
the imposition of strict Methodist Sabbatarianism on Fiji’s non-Christian 
half and increased harassment of the Fijian Indians, and an enlarged army 
which was beyond the control of civilian office-holders.? 


Background 


The Deed ot Cession (1874) of Fiji to the British Queen was widely 
regarded by the ethnic Fijians as a mark of establishing the political 
paramountcy of Fisi’s indigenous population; for it asserted that the primary 
responsibility of the British was towards the Fijian chiefs and their peoples. . 
But when in 1970 Fiji regained independence under a constitution granted 
by its sovereign, Queen Elizabeth, Fijian society had béen transformed by 
importation of indentured Indian labour to work on sugar plantations. 
Between 1879 and 1920, about 63,000 Indians travelled to Fiji; only 26,000 
of them exercised the option of a return passage to India. (The indenture 
system was abolished in 1916; the abolition in practice was completed in 
1920.) Many Indians chose to stay on and make their homes in Fiji. Today 
most Fiji Indians are fourth-generation descendants to whom India may be 
land of ancestry; Fiji is home and nation. In fact they outnumber the 
indigenous Fijians.’ But land remains in indigenous ownership: only 1.7 


1 Government allegations of discovery of a cache of smuggled arms in June 1988 were 
followed by the issuance of an Internal Security decree giving the Army aik the police what 
were described in an Australian Associated Press news report as “retrospective and 
unlimited powers to combat ‘subversion’ ”. Otago Daily Tones (Dunedin), 17 June 1988. The 
pA le aaa ie Radio New Zealand “Checkpoint” programme, 
17 June 1 

? Of the Fijian population of 714,000, less than half (330,000 or 46.2 per cent) is 
indigenous Fijian. The size of the indigenous Fijan population was less than the Fiji Indian 
population (347,000 or 48.6 per cent). The Times (London), 15 May 1987. As the Indian birth 
rate is lower than the Fijian, and as the Indians have emigrated proportionately more 
recently, the Indian population m Fiji has been declining relative to the Fijian. In 1966 the 
Indians comprised 50.5 per cent of the population; and the Fijians, 42.4 per cent. In 1979 the 
figures were 50.1 per cent and 44.6 per cent respectively. Fiji Today, 1980 (Suva: Ministry of 
Information, 1981), p. 13. See Dean and Ritova, n. 1, p. 121. 
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per cent-is owned by the Fiji Indians. The agriculturists, however, are 
mainly Indians. To them rents and security of tenure (with 30-year leases) 
are major concerns. Many Fiji Indians have taken the path of education to 
professional status and comfortable livelihood: in fact the Indians comprise 
some four-fifths of Fiji’s professional groupings (doctors, lawyers, account- 
ants, and so forth). 

Intermarriage between the two races is extremely rare and is likely to 
meet with the disapproval of both sets of families. Differences between the 
‘ Inidians and the Fijians breed mutually reinforcing and antagonistic stereo- 

types. In the political sphere, while the Indians are suspected of trying to 
usurp the rightful heritage of the Fijians to land and political power, the 
ethnic Fijians are resented for their unwillingness to concede political 
parity to their Indian compatriots. 

In contrast with the achievementalistic status and income of the Fiji 
Indians, much of the status, wealth, and power in the indigenous Fijian 
community is ascriptive. And if the Indians dominate Fiji’s modern sector, 
the Fijians command the levers of power—politically, and in the armed 
services. At the time of the coup of 1987 about 95 per cent of the armed 
forces were indigenous Fijian. During the Second World War, the indigenous 
Fijians enlisted enthusiastically and fought fiercely in the Pacific cam-- 
paigns. To the indigenous Fijians, and the few Fiji Europeans, the Fiji 
Indians were disloyal in an hour of need. In a gesture of solidarity with the 
nationalist cause in India, the leaders of the Fiji Indians refused to support 
Indian recruitment, demanding that Indian soldiers be paid the same as 
European. Besides, Indian homesteaders were tied to their farms for the 
sustenance of their dependants. In contrast the collectivist nature of the 
traditional Fijian society ensured that the dependants of Fitian recruits 
received communal care.‘ : 

Fiji continued to support Britain in post-war decolonization and in 
-international peacekeeping. It built up a relatively large standing army. By 
the mid-1980s, the armed services comprised 2,670 soldiers in regular 
service, with an additional 5,000 reserves. Fiji’s defence budget for 1986 
was Fiji $16.32 million (US $14.4 million).* The 2,500-strong Army com- 
prised three infantry battalions, one based in Fiji and the other two 
engaged in peacekeeping in the Middle East; 627 Fijians were serving with 
the United Nations Interim Force in the Lebanon, and 500 with the Multi- 
national Force and Observers in the Sinai.‘ - 

The racial divide between the ethnic Fijians and the Indians is reinforced 
by the communally based political parties. In the 1966s Britain introduced 


* See Theo Roy, “Fiji Today: The Pohtics of Frustration”, Round Table (London), January 
1988, p. 52. 

* Institute for Strategic Studies, Military Balance (London), 1986-87, p. 153. 

* See Ramesh Thakur, “Ministate and Macrocooperation: Fiji's Peacekeeping Debut in 
Lebanon”, Review of International Studies (Guildford, UK}, October 1984. 
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a system of communal representation and communal electoral rolls. Uni- 
versal adult suffrage was granted in 1963, and a majority of the colony’s 
Legislative Council were elected in 1966. The Alliance Party headed by 

_ Ratu Kamisese Mara won twentyfive out of the thirtyfour elective seats in 
1966 while the National Federation Party (NFP), representing the Indians, 

won just nine seats. This comprehensive Alliance victory diminished ethnic 
Fijian fears of an independence based on the existing electoral arrange- 
ments. The Indians, however, wanted a common roll on the grounds of 
democracy and equality. They objected to a communal roll because of its 
inherent divisive potential. They believed that only a common roll could 
lead to Fiji being “one people, one country, one nation”. They also 
pointed out that although at the time the Fiji Indians were in an overall 
majority, the Indian community was in fact on a par with the indigenous 
Fijians in the voting age group; furthermore the “steeply and steadily” 
falling birth rate among the Indians was likely to close the population gap.’ 
The leaders of the indigenous Fijians, bdwever, rejected the Indian demand 
that a common roll should precede, not follow, integration between the 
two communities. They were apprehensive of the inflammatory potential 
of the common roll if the experiment failed, and loss of their social, 

economic, and political identity in a “one person, one vote” system if it , 
succeeded. The NFP accepted independence with communal rolls and 
representation, on the understanding that the whole electoral system 
would be reviewed by a Royal Commission within five years, in time for 
the second General Election after Independence. 

In independent Fiji, under interim arrangements for the first post- 
Independence General Election, the lower house of Parliament was made 
up of twentytwo ethnic Fijians, twentytwo ethnic Indians, and eight 
European and other races. The upper house was heavily weighted in 
favour of indigenous Fijian interests, comprising eight Senators nominated 
by the Great Council of (Fijian) Chiefs, seven by the Prime Minister, six by 
the Leader of the Opposition, and one by the Council of the island of 
Rotuma.* Each elector had four votes. Citizens over twentyone years of age 
were registered both on a national roll and on one of three communal rolls— 
Fijian, Indian, and General Elector (other races). Of the fiftytwo Members 
of Parliament, twentyseven were elected by voters on communal rolls, and 
twentyfive by voters on the national roll. A voter’s four votes were—one 
for his/her communal representative (in all twelve Fijians, twelve Indians, 
and three of other races to be elected) and, as national roll voters, one for a 
representative from each of the three ethnic groups (totalling ten Fijians, 
ten Indians, and five belonging to other races). This intricate electoral 


. TRK. Vasil, “Communalism and Constitution-Making in Fih”, Pacific Affairs (Van- 
couver, B.C.), spring 1972, pp. Z7-28. 
1 Rotuma, annexed by the British m 1881, is a culturally distinct island 650 kilometres north 
of Fiji. 
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system was retained until 1987; for the Royal Commission recommendation 
‘of 1975 to abolish the racial qualification for candidates contesting the 
twentyfive cross-racial (national roll) seats was not adopted.’ 

Prior to 1987, elections in Fiji were dominated by the communally based 
Alliance Party and the NFP. But whereas the NFP could manage to win 
only 1-2 per cent of the Fijian communal roll votes, the Alliance’s con- 
tinued hold on the Government was in part due to its ability to attract 
between 24 per cent (in 1972) and 15 per cent (in 1982) of the Indian 
communal votes. Factors contributing to the Alliance successes were its 
record of Governmental experience, stable leadership, support from the 
business sector, including Indian business, chiefly status, and the coopting 
of important Indian leaders. The main Opposition party, the NFP, suffered 
from an inability to attract ethnic Fijians of status to its ranks and, even 
more seriously, from the inability of its own leaders to present a coherent 
and united front; there was also the fact that the Muslims, voting as ethnic 
Indian electors, did not identify their interests with the NFP. 

Alliance actually “lost” in the elections of 1977: it won twentyfour seats as 
against the NFP’s twentysix, with the remaining two going tofa chauvinist 
Fijian leader and an independent Fijian communal candidate. However, 
the divisions in the NFP at that time enabled the Governor-General to 
reappoint Ratu Mara as Prime Minister; and, when Parliament objected, it 
was dissolved.” With the Fiji Indian party now torn by dissension, Alliance 
won the ensuing elections (thirtysix seats as against the NFP’s fifteen, with 
one seat going to an independent candidate), as well as the elections of 
1982, amidst considerable racial tension and unsubstantiated charges of 
Soviet-financed Indian interference in the campaign. The results of 1982, 
nevertheless, narrowed the Alliance-NFP gap to 28-24; the closing of the 
gap caused a verbal attack by the indigenous Fijians on the basic features 
of the Constitutional accommodation with the Indians: land, represen- 
tation, Fiji Indian citizenship, and non-reservation of the posts of Prime 
Minister and Governor-General for indigenous people. 


The Coup 
Concerted efforts by. the NFP to dislodge the Alliance from power 


? See Brij V. Lal, “Politics since Independence: Continuity and Change, 1970-1982", in 
Brij V. Lal, ed., in Fiji (Honolulu, Hawaii: Institute for Polynesian Studies, 1986), 
pp. 77-78. As an has noted, any change recommended by the Royal Commission 
would need the approval of at least thirtyfive members in the lower bouse (or thirteen more 
than the total representation allocated to the Indians) and fifteen in the upper house (or nine 
moré than the number nominated by the Leader of the Opposition). “The Fijian community 
alone thus enjoys £ power of veta óver any change towards majority Tale in FILT aes 
p. 37. 

™ Soe David J. Murray, “The Governor-General in Fiji’s Constitutional Crisis”, Politics 
(Adelaide), November 1978. Election results, 1972-82, are given in Stephanie Hagan, “The 
Party System, the Labour Party, and the Ptural Society Syndrome in Fiji", Journal of 
Commonwealth and Comparative Potitics (Leicester), vol. 25 (1987). x3 
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would suggest that it has not yet recognized the dire consequences that 
would await the Indians should it ever capture government." ` 


The first serious effort to breach the racial cleavages of party politics came 
with the formation of a Fiji Labour Party in July 1985, and was helped by 
the emergence of a new, if still small, professional, educated, and urbanized 
ethnic Fijian class prepared to challenge the ascriptive dominance of the 
chiefs. Its leader, Timoci Bavadra, a medical doctor who had moved into 
politics from his position as a public service union leader, was himself 
expressive of this trend. The new party’s political credibility was established 
early when it won a majority of seats in the ethnically mixed municipal 
elections to the Suva City Council. In coalition with the NFP, it fought and 
narrowly won the elections of April 1987 on a cross-racial platform, 
promising economic justice and a “clean and caring” administration. 

The new coalition Government was headed by an ethnic Fijian (Timoci 
Bavadra), and in the 14-person Cabinet each race was represented in 
proportion to its strength in the country—seven Indians (including the 
Deputy Prime Minister, Harish Sharma of the NFP), six Fijians, and one 
part-European. Key Fijian Affairs portfolios were allocated-to ethnic Fijians. 
But in the lower house of Parliament there were nineteen Indian (Govern- 
ment) Members of Parliament as against just seven Fijians (and two part- 
Europeans). The “Indian-dominated” coalition Government faced: an 
orchestrated campaign of destabilization; it was this instability, the growing 
division between the indigenous Fijians, and the threat to the (Fijian- 
controlled) military, which Rabuka gave as reasons for his coup. In his 
plans for the coup, Rabuka noted his apprehensions regarding the intro- 
duction of the “racial parity principle” in the Army. He said it would erode 
the Anny’s standards and destroy its great reputation.” As he explained to 
the Governor-General, he “had to remove the Government and re-write 
the repugnant Constitution to give the Fijian people control of their own 
country”.” 

Hence it bears emphasizing that the amendment procedure in the Consti- 
tution of 1970 required three-quarters majority in each house of Parliament 
and, in addition, on matters affecting Fijian land, customs, or customary 
rights, approval of six of the eight nominees in the Senate. By themselves 
the Indians could not achieve any Constitutional amendment. Nor could 
they elect a majority Government in Fiji. Many indigenous Fijians, still 
smarting under the economic austerity measures of 1984 an#in view ot the 
bleak employment prospects in urban areas, abandoned the Alliance Party 
and either voted for Labour or not at all.“ (The ethnic Fijians comprised 


u Lal, n. 9, p. 79. 

2 Dean and Ritova, n. 1, p. 61. The handwritten note is reproduced on pp. 163-71. 

D Ibid., p. 75. : 

* According to Rabuka’s own intelligence estimates, more than half of the virtually all- 
Fijian Army posted overseas had voted for the coalition. Ibid., p. 34 Overall, 9 per cent of ` 
the Fijuans had turned their backs on Ratu Mara’s Alliance to vote for the coalition. 
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the bulk of the poor and the disadvantaged, to whom Labour appealed. 
The ethnic Fijian voter turnout slumped from 85 per cent in 1982 to 70 per 
cent in 1987. Two further facts need to be noted: first, the voting pattern 
on the communal rolls remained virtually unchanged; the Labour-NFP 
coalition picked up national roll votes from the Alliance. Second, it was the 
loss—by a narrow margin—of but four members which cost the Alliance 
the elections, reversing its 28-24 lead to 24-28. (See Table 1.) 


t 


Table 1 
National Roll Seats Lost by the Alliance Party, 1987 
Alliance Coalition 

Southeastern National: ethnic Fijian MP 12,506 13,445 
Southeastern National: ethnic Indian MP f 

(67.5 per cent turnout) 13,341 o 14,138 
Suva National: ethnic Fijian MP 11,902 12,452 
Suva National: ethnic Indian MP 

(60.4 per cent turnout) 11,772 12,431 


After the coup, talk of indigenous rights was useful in efforts to unite the 
Fijians against the Indians within Fiji, to win sympathy from the South 
Pacific Melanesian countries, and to confuse liberal consciences in Australia 
and New Zealand. The coup, however, was seen as a camouflaged measure 
of intra-Fijian tribal and ruling élite protection.” Moreover, Sitiveni 
Rabuka’s own ambition and enjoyment of power was never in doubt.¥ 
There were some well-publicized differences with the Indians within the 
Alliance ranks from 1979 onwards, a whiff of corruption and nepotism by 
long-serving Alliance Ministers, and allegations of.favouritism towards the 
eastern islands of Fiji by a leadership that came from the eastern chiefly 
hierarchy.” There was clearly a network of informal contacts between 


8 “Race was used as a vehicle to return to power a group of people for whom power had 
become an unbreakable habit.” Richard Naidu (spokesman for Bavadra), “The Rise and Fali 
of Fijian Democracy”, The Dominion (Wellington), 26 January 1988. 

* Thus the Chief of Staff ousted at the time of the coup in May 1987, Colonel Jim Sanday, 
accused his former subordinate of “painting a rosy picture of his misdeeds” in his book, and of 
trying to gloss over his power-secking political opportunism. David Robie, “Rosy Picture of 
Fiji Coup Rubbished”, Dominion Sunday Times (Wellington), 24 April 1988. 

" Cf. Prime Minister David Lange of New Zealand: 


It is significant that there are some pecple who are lending aid to the [Rabuka] Council of 
Ministers who have been key actors in Fiji's economic and commercial and financial 
activity these last few years and who had expressed their real concern at the prospect of a 
major andit exercise in terms of the administration of government and the implication of 
that of aid flows. 


Post-Cabinet Press conference, 18 May 1987, p. 5. 
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Rabuka and the extremist Taukei" movement, which spread to the Alliance 
Party and the Methodist Church ranks. 

The origins of the first settlers of Fiji and their pattern of settlement of 
the islands are still not known. It is, however, clear that Western Fiji was 
predominantly Melanesian, with the village and clan as the principal mode 
of social and economic organization. In the eastern group of islands, a 
strong Polynesian influence emanating from Tonga resulted in the establish- 
ment of powerful states in the Lau group (of which Ratu Mara is paramount 
chief) and in Taveuni (of which Ratu Ganilau since the coup has become 
paramount chief). These areas developed a hereditary system of 
chiefs by the eighteenth century which was transmitted through British 
colonial rule to independent Fiji. The Western Fijians have long 
complained that while their land produces the nation’s income from 
sugar, and accounts for its revenue from pine and gold, the returns are 
siphoned off by easternerg like Ratu Mara. Divisions within the ethnic 
Fijian community have surfaced sporadically since the coup. A regional 
party emerged in the form of the Western United Front (WUF) in the 
elections of 1982, which campaigned on the issue of neglect of the western 
districts by the eastern power élite and joined forces with the Labour-NFP 
coalition in 1987. The deposed Prime Minister, Bavadra, comes from the 
western Burebasaga confederacy; Brigadier Epeli Nailatikau, commander 
of the Royal Fiji Military Forces until ousted by the coup leader, is from 
the central Kubuna confederacy and is related to the powerful Bau group- 
ing.” The power base of the Bau grouping goes back to the time of cession, 
when the Tui Viti of Fiji, Ratu Sera Cakobau, ceded the islands to 
Britain.” In part Cakobau’s action was a response to a challenge to his 
group’s power from the eastern confederacy. In the event the period of 
colonial rule witnessed a shift in political power from the Bau-Kubuna to 
the Tovata confederacy, symbolized in Mara as the first Prime Minister of 
independent Fiji.” Even so the Parliament’s mace is Cakobau’s old war- 
club, and the country’s first local-born Governor-General (1973-83) was 
Sir George Cakobau, a direct descendant of the Tui Viti. In 1987 Sir 


* The name ts derived from Taukei ni qele, or “people of the land”. Rabuka had a 
significant mecting with Taukei leaders, including Ratu Mara's son Finau Mara, nine days 
after the defeat of the AlHance Government in April 1987. Dean and Ritova, n. 1, pp. 49-50. 

D Seo David Robie, “Evidence of Tnbal Conspiracy in Fiji Coup”, Dominion Sunday 
Times, 21 Jane 1987; and Gordon Campbell, “Fighting among Themselves”, New Zealand 
Listener (Wellington), 18 July 1987, pp. 35-37. 

3 On tribal divisions pre-cession, see David Routledge, “The Failure of Cakobau, Chief of 
Bau, to Become King of Fiji”, in G.A. Wood and P.S. O’Connor, eds, W.P. Morrell: A 
Tribute (Dunedin, 1973). Tid Viti means “Lord”. 

7 For a detailed exposition of the argument that the coup represented a last-ditch attempt by 
a neotraditional élite to secure its position before its power base was i weakened, 
sec NJ.C. Raath, ee e O ee ee (Auckland, un- 
published M.A. dissertation, 1987). 
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George refused to endorse the coup. Brigadier Nailatikau was in Australia 
at the time of the coup. By virtue of his exalted chiefly status, he was able 
to speak out against the coup without fear of arrest after his return to Fiji. 
In 1988 he was appointed Ambassador to the United Kingdom, which 
served both to take him out of the country and to silence him as a critic of 
the regime. Ratu Epenisa Cakobau, son of the former Governor-General, 
Sir George, was suspended, without pay, from his Government post in the 
Fijian Affairs Ministry when he. criticized the leadership abilities of 
Ganilau and Mara, and claimed that the title of Tui Viti belonged rightfully 
to his father.” Overlapping tribal and regional rivalries were further compli- 
cated by allegations of financial irregularities by the defeated Alliance 
Government. In 1988 regional rivalries took another twist with the arrest 
of Rotuman chiefs on the charge of sedition—because they wanted to sever 
links with Fiji and continue ties with the British Crown.” 

It is sometimes claimed™ that Ratu Mara was involved in the planning of 
the first coup. This claim Mara himself denies.” However, the question of 
his prior involvement is contentious. One interpretation is that he chose to 
risk his lifelong reputation in the service of his country in an hour of need. 
The more common view is that there was an element of complicity in the 
coup and its aftermath. This is not just because of the events after the 
coup, which saw Mara back in power in fits and starts, but also because of a 
meeting between Mara and Rabuka on a golf course in Pacific Harbour (an 
hour’s drive from Syva) on a Sunday mid-point between the elections and 
the coup. In his brief spell as the official Leader of the Opposition Mara 
was conspicuous for his failure to condemn the pre-coup protests, visited 
Hawaii during the protest campaign, and was easily persuaded by Rabuka 
to participate in the post-coup Governments. He had in fact in the past 
floated the idea of a coalition Government or a Government of national 
unity as an alternative to the politics of racial confrontation.” 

From the time of the first coup, commentators have speculated about the 
involvement of the United States: Bavadra himself aired certain allegations 
during a trip to the United States in June 1987. There was talk of Central 
Intelligence Agency (CLA) support for the overthrow of the Labour 
Government of Australia in 1975; and some members of the Labour Party 
of New Zealand have hinted darkly of CIA interest in New Zealand’s 
domestic politics, particularly with the Reagan Administration’s strong 


2 “Chief's Ousting Puts Allegiance at Risk”, Dominion Sunday Times, 1 May 1988. 

d “Rotuman Chiefs under Arrest”, Otago Daily Times, 12 May 1988. Also ibid., 9 May 
1988. 3 

* Fijian claims were reported by Radio New Zealand, for example, on 20 May 1988. 

2 For denial of any involvement in the coup, see Mara’s interview to Stuart Inder in The 
Bulletin (Sydney), 26 May 1987, p. 21. 

* See his interview in Fiji: The First Decade, 1970-1980 (Suva: Ministry of Informatica, . 
1980), p. 13. 
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disapproval of New Zealand’s refusal to accept nuclear-armed or nuclear- 
powered ships after 1985. The new Fijian Government of Bavadra promised 
to emulate New Zealand’s nuclear-free policies; Mara, in contrast, had a 
reputation as an instinctive friend of the West. In an interview to an 
Australian political scientist in 1986, Bavadra said that a Fijian Labour 
Government would strive for a balanced relationship of nonalignment with 
the two Super Powers”—unwelcome words to a US Administration which 
was concerned at increased Soviet presence in the Pacific and aware of 
Soviet overtures to small South Pacific states. Labour had also promised to 
nationalize the Emperor Gold Mine Company. A member of the expatriate 
staff of this Company was subsequently accused of participating in the 
post-election demonstrations against the Bavadra Government. Ambassador 
Vernon Walters was in Fiji in the fortnight preceding the coup and warned 
of “a duty to protect U.S. interests in the South Pacific”.* Critics of US 
policies saw parallels between the fall of Bavadra and the US campaign to 
overthrow the Left-wing Government of Nicaragua.” 

An Australian Special Broadcasting Service “Dateline” crew sought to 
establish links between coup plotters and American interests towards the 
end of 1987. Allegations centred round a New Zealand business man, Paul 
Freeman (a man with a “past” in New Zealand and the Solomon Islands) 
and his association with Fiji’s Colonel Pio Wong, a close. confidant of 
Rabuka, a Fiji military intelligence officer Captain Samuela Matai, and 
two retired US military officers, Richard Cyrus and Larrie McKenna.” 
Believers in conspiracy theories lent immediate credence to the allega- 
tions; others failed to be satisfied by the scanty evidence presented in 
support. Rabuka himself emphatically denies any foreign involvement in 
the coup.” New Zealand politicians and officials, including some officials 
who have no particular cause to feel happy with their treatment by 
Washington’s policymakers, are equally firm in rejecting the possibility of 
American complicity.” 


Pdst-Coup Stalemate 
After arresting members of the Government, closing down Parliament, 


7 Stephanie Hagan, “Race, Politics, and the Coup in Fiji” (paper presented to the Australian 
Political Studies Association conference, Auckland, 1987), pp. 27-28. 

* FYi Sun (Suva), 2 May 1987. Quoted in Ralph R. Premdas, “Fiji: Political ‘Paramountcy’ 
and Communal Conflict in the First Military Coup d'Etat” (Montreal, Que.: Center for 
Developing Area Studies, Discussion Paper 50, November 1987), p. 15. 

® “Evidence of US complicity in the recent Fiji coup hes made many people realize that the 
Central American struggle against US intervention is also a Pacific struggle.” Latin America 
Report (Wellington), 6 July 1987. 

” See Wendy Bacon, “Somebody’s Man in Fiji", New Zealand Listener, 26 December 
1987, pp. 18-21. ' 

* Dean and Ritova, n. 1, chapter 7. 

R Confidential sources, and public statement by Sir Wallace Rowlng, New Zealand’s 
Ambassador in Washington, D.C., 1985-88 (Dunedin, 28 April 1988). 
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dismissing his two superior officers, and announcing suspension of the 
Constitution, Rabuka declared himself head of State. The Queen’s 
sentative, however, was still at liberty. As in Spain not long since, the 
response of the Constitutional monarchy to the invasion of Parliament 
could be crucial to the eventual outcome. 

Governor-General Sir Penaia Ganilau had three alternatives before him. 
He could call upon the majesty and prestige of office to lead a fight for the 
restoration of democracy and of the ousted Government. As Governor- 
General he could act within the conventions of the British constitutional 
monarchy, seeking guidance therefrom for his actions. Or conforming to 
the political pressures, precepts, and expectations of party and race, he 
could use his position to contain the excesses of military rule without 
disavowing coup aims. 

Sir Penaia chose the last course. Even if, in practical terms, it meant 
turning his back on loyal monarchists, he headed off republicanism and 
thus, at least temporarily, upheld monarchy. Moreover, as the nominee of 
the Mara Alliance Government and its former Deputy Leader and as a 
chief and a sometime officer in the armed forces, his sympathies probably 
lay with the opponents of the Bavadra Government. There are several 
instances of overlapping party, tribal, regional, feudal, and family con- 
nexions between the Alliance’s Ratu Mara, Ratu Ganilau, and coup leader 
Rabuka, all of whom come from the eastern Tovata confederacy. The coup 
leader was Sir Penaia’s godson;® Sir Penaia’s son was an officer in the 
Army which seized power; Ratu Mara was Sir Penaia’s relation by marriage 
of their children. 

Prompted by his Chief Justice, the initial reaction of the Governor- 
General nevertheless was to disavow the coup, declare a state of emer- 
gency, issue emergency regulations, and declare his own assumption of 
executive authority. But such extra-Constitutional action by the Governor- 
General—defensible as a response to a crisis situation and the imprisonment 
of his Constitutional advisers—was in fact a prelude to his moving along an 
unconstitutional path. Indeed the only authority he could exercise was the 
authority permitted him by Rabuka, and three days after the coup he 
secretly swore in Rabuka as Chairman of a Council of Ministers set up by 
the latter immediately after the coup. Further intervention by the Chief 
Justice led to a deferment of the public swearing in of the rest of the 
Council of Ministers. Instead the Governor-General then announced that 
he would dismiss his ousted Government, dissolve his closed-down Parlia- 
ment, and, under the guise of himself exercising executive power, give 
Governmental powers to the soldier who had already seized those powers. 
A Council of Advisers would assist him until electiops were held, with 
suggested modifications of the Constitution a high priority. In high-handed 


2 Dean and Ritova (n. ian i ORR a EAA 
Rabuka was a player and Ganilau was the team manager. 
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disregard for the law, he announced a viceregal pardon for those implicated in 
the coup despite the lack, as yet, of any convictions to be pardoned. 
Shortly afterwards ali the imprisoned coalition politicians were released. 

Legalism alone could not suffice for a non-elected office which Had no 
actual authority to command: the Governor-General had to have a consti- 
tuency of support, and unless he offered Rabuka some Governmental 
legitimacy, i.e. a legitimacy other than that of military force, Rabuka had 
no reason to relinquish his self-declared assumption of headship of State. 
The Governor-General, therefore, turned to the institution representing 
traditional Fiji. The Great Council of Chiefs had status and power which 
both Sir Penaia as a paramount chief, and Rabuka as a loyal Fijian 
commoner, recognized. Moreover, it was the authoritative voice of in- 
digenous Fiji. 

With Mara as his intermediary, and in disregard of coalition politicians, 
the Governor-General spent some days negotiating a torm of government 
which, as he advised the nation, was acceptable both to the Great Council 
of Chiefs (chaired by one of Rabuka’s Ministers) and to Rabuka. He would 
“personally see to it”, he assured the Great Council of Chiefs, that their 
views would be “properly attended to on any changes to our Constitution”. 
On 22 May 1987 the Government set up by Rabuka on 15 May ceased to 
function. Included in a new 19-member Council of Advisers were six of 
Rabuka’s Ministers: Rabuka himself, Mara, the Chairman of ‘the Great 
Council of Chiefs, and four others. The Governor-General was able to 
obtain the concession that in view of the “non-partisan” character of his 
Council, Bavadra and his Deputy should be named members; they were 
balanced by Mara and four other former members of the previous Alliance 
Government. (And in the event the ousted Ministers did not agree to 
serve.) In the new Advisory Council Rabuka was placed in charge of Home 
Affairs and the disciplined forces (i.e. the police and the armed forces). 
Some days later it was announced that, backdated to the day of the coup, 
Rabuka was appointed commander of the Royal Fiji Military Forces and 
promoted to full Colonel. The Governor-General thus validated—in so far as 
he had the legal authority to do so—Rabuka’s usurpation of the command 
of the Army and his control of the disciplined forces. (This control was 
later similarly validated by the republican Government of Ratu Sir Kamisese 
Mara.) . 

To uphold the aims of the coup and guarantee control of Parliament by 
the indigenous Fijians under chiefly leadership, the electoral law needed to 
be revised. The Governor-General, therefore, must engineer changes in 
the Constitution or lose his usefulness to Rabuka. But only Parliament 
‘could change the Constitution. The answer, therefore, lay in the establish- 
ment of a puppet Parliament to effect changes in the Constitution. On 11 
June 1987 the Governor-General broadcast a proposal to form a Consti- 
tutional Review Committee, comprising members from both sides of the 
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dissolved Parliament, the Great Council of Chiefs, and others. Its report 
would be presented for a decision by consensus of a Council of National 
Reconciliation. Then it would be necessary to devise some formula for a 
national slate of candidates for “uncontested elections”: once a new 
Parliament accepted Constitutional changes, it would be dissolved and 
“parliamentary democracy” would be “restored”. His aim, he reiterated, 
was to strengthen the rights of the indigenous Fijians. 

A confidential paper drawn up by a subcommittee of the Governor- 
Genetal’s Council of Advisers stated that Fiji would regain stability once 
the Fiji Indians and others realized that the country “does not belong to 
them” and canvassed several options to ensure that the electoral law 
reflected this with heavy weighting for the indigenous Fijians and 
reservation for them of key offices. It was later leaked out. Finally the 
Great Council of Chiefs resolved on a more modest weighting of voting. It 
resolved that it should be on communal lines, no more than one vote per 
elector, and the size of Parliament increased from fiftytwo to seventyone 
with all the additional nineteen seats allocated to the indigenous Fijians. 
There was the further stipulation that the fortyone ethnic Fijian Members 
of Parliament would not be directly elected. This would, then, ensure that 
Parliament would not just be Fijian-dominated, but that it would ex- 
press the traditional sector of indigenous Fijian society. This proposal 
then went to the Govérnor-General’s Constitutional Review Committee 
and was accepted by a majority of the Committee in a report to the 
Governor-General on 21 August 1987. The representative of the Bavadra 
Government who had agreed to serve on the Committee dissented.” 


. The Crown 


The Governor-General was in a paradoxical position. He claimed to have 
assumed executive power to restore the parliamentary-democratic process; 
but within his own constituency he was accorded authority only so long as 
he did not seek to use it to restore democracy. An extraordinary, extra- 
Constitutional situation warranted on his part an extraordinary, extra 

Constitutional response; yet his own authority purportedly derived fom 
the Constitution, and hence was intra-Constitutional. Part of the explanation 
lay in the distinction between law, which is court-recognized, and con- 
vention, which is not. Although legal authorities might raise a question 
even about the formal legality of the actions of the Governor-General; that 
question could be left for a court of law to settle.” Another explanation lay 


* Fij Times (Suva), 1 August 1987; and Otago Daily Thnes, 22 August 1987. 

X In a leaked paper of the Fijian Law Society, submitted to the Governor-General at his 
invitation, it was argued that the Governor-General had no power to dissolve Parliament 
unless advised by the Prime Minister, that the position of Prime Minister must continue, and 
that Ministers could be dismissed only on the Prime Minister's advice. PA Times, 18 June 
1987. 
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in the use of different sources of authority for different constituencies by 
the Governor-General. For the coalition parties and the Fiji Indians—as 
for the Queen and the neighbouring Commonwealth Governments—he 
claimed a law-based authority; and for the military and the indigenous 
Fijians be claimed an authority derived from their own authoritative leaders 
—the Army, which had the military power; the chiefs, who had traditional 
power; and his own rank as high chief.* 

The Governor-General dispensed with an all-Fiji institution and ensured 
that his sources of advice and guidance would not have legitimacy for half 
his society or, indeed, for more than half; for the Council of Chiefs was 
representative only of traditional power and not of non-chieftly modern 
emerging professional Fijian interests. Other than Parliament and the 
political parties it nurtured, there were no organized institutions to express 
Fiji Indian opinion. The Great Council of Chiefs could have no authori- 
tative role for the Indians; it did not represent them.” 

Although US invasion of the monarchical island, state of Grenada, a 
member of the Commonwealth of Nations, purportedly at the behest of the 
Governor-General, was possibly a precedent, a military coup in one of the 
Queen’s domains was a novelty for which British constitutional conventions 
provided no certain guide. (None of the principals drew on the only real 
precedents there were—from seventeenth-century British history.) In the 
event, for constitutionalists, lawyers, and democrats, the urgent need after 
14 May 1987 was to restore Constitutional Government in Fiji. If the 
Governor-General rose to the occasion, then how he proceeded was of less 
importance than his success in mitigating the appearance and effects of a 
disagreeable reality. Pedantic attention to constitutional niceties was thus 
out of place. But the focus on ends, not means, led to a reversal of long- 
established and apparently firmly based Constitutional precedents. 

The relationship of the sovereign with a Ministry had seemingly been 
settled on a permanent basis by the Imperial Conferences held in 1926 and 
1930. It had been declared that (a) the Governor-General of a Dominion 


* To complete the argument in Weberian language: the Parliamentary process had vested 
legal-rational authority in the Bavadra Government; the Great Council of Chiefs was the 
repository of traditional Fijian authority; and Rabuka acquired charismatic-revolutionary—or 
at least charismatic-reactionary—anthority. 

Y The Council had resolved as carly as 1933 that “the immigrant Indian population should 
neither directly nor indirectly have any part in the control or direction of matters affecting the 
control [sic] of the Fijian race”. Quoted in Campbell McLachlan, “The Fifi Constitutional 
Crisis of May 1987: A Legal Assessment”, New Zealand Law Journal (Wellington), June 
1987, p. 177. Again, in 1982 (when Sir Penaia was President of the Council), it passed a 
resolution calling for a Constitutional amendment to reserve two-thirds of the seats in the 
lower house for Fijians and insisting that the posts of Prime Minister and Governor-General 
should always be Fijian. (Mara spoke against the motion, but abstained from the vote.) The 
Council was hardly likely to be accepted, therefore, as the authoritative allocator of values for 
the Indian race in the aftermath of the coup in 1987. 
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was the representative of the Crown, “holding in all essential respects the 
same position in relafion to the administration of public affairs in the 
Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great Britain” and that, 
consequently, (b) for the appointment of a Governor-General, “the consti- 
tutional practice that His Majesty acts on the advice of responsible Ministers 
applies”. H.V. Evatt comments: “It has to be noted that the decisions of 
the two Conferences assert the general principle that the King proceeds 
_ upon the advice of responsible Ministers.”* He adds that to equate the 
-Governor-General with the sovereign leaves open the question of action by 
Ministers when they believe that the Governor-General has acted un- 
constitutionally. The answer lies in the appointive power: if Ministers have 
the right to decide on an appointment, it tollows logically that they have 
also the right to decide on termination of the appointment: “it would seem, 
therefore, that Dominion Ministers must possess sufficient ‘constitutional’ 
authority to approach His Majesty directly . . . for the purpose of advising 
‘dismissal’ of a Governor-General.”” - 
It has been argued that when dealing with an unconstitutional usurpation 
of power, a “Governor-General may have no choice but to act outside the 
Constitution itself. But this does not mean that his actions are unregulated 
by legal principle.” In accord with the “doctrine of necessity” he may step 
outside limits normally affecting his powers in order to—and only to the 
extent necessary to—protect some vital function of State. He must not take 
actions “the sole effect and intention of which is to consolidate or strengtben 
the revolution as such”. On this view a Governor-General ought “to be 
guided where possible by the advice of the Government duly elected by the 
people”; despite the coup Bavadra should “continue to be regarded as the 
legitimate Prime Minister”; and the “most proper course in constitutional 
terms would be to return Dr. Bavadra and his coalition Government to 
office. They were validly elected, have commanded the confidence of the 
House, and thus ought to be reinstated without revisions or re-elections.”” 
By her reactions to the coup, the Queen could help or hinder democracy 
and set precedents in all the realms in which she has a Governor-General. ` 
The Queen, said Bavadra, “is still the paramount chief of Fiji. She can talk 
to the Governor-General and tell him one of two things: ‘I recognize the 
coup’ or ‘I don’t recognize the coup’.” However, early in June, when 
Bavadra flew to London to seek help from the Queen, she not only refused 
to see him but she publicly snubbed him. He was not able even to present 
his case to her for consideration before a palace spokesman announced 
that refusal. The spokesman went further, and said that the Queen impli- 
citly endorsed the actions of the Governor-General of Fiji. A new 


* H.V. Evatt, The King and His Dominton Governors (London, 1967), edu 2, p. 192. 
* Ibid., p. 197. ee 

* McLachlan, n. 37, pp. 179-80. 

“| The Observer (London), 31 May 1987. 
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constitutional doctrine was announced: “On this matter the Queen has 
taken advice from the Governor-General.”* Bavadra was only permitted 
discussion with the Queen’s Private Secretary. 

As the Queen of Fiji, therefore, Queen Elizabeth departed from the 
conventions, viz (a) that her source of advice should be a responsible 
Ministry and (b) that her Prime Minister had right of direct access. 
Either it was that, or she accepted that Bavadra was not the Prime Minister 
of Fiji. At first sight such acceptance might appear to be valid; for, before 
Bavadra sought access to the Queen, he had been dismissed by the 
Governor-General, who undoubtedly possessed the power to dismiss. But 
it is not so simple. First, the Governor-General did not actually “dismiss” 
his Prime Minister: he declared the office “vacant”. Second, if the con- 
ventions of the Constitution permit dismissal of a Prime Minister, none the 
less that power is hedged with qualification, principally that a new Prime 
Minister can be found to accept responsibility for the action of dismissing 
the old. The convention is buttressed for Fiji by the requirement written 
into the Constitution that there be a Prime Minister. 

The Queen’s role was so passive that at that time she would not intervene 
even to uphold her own Constitution: it was her representative who had 
the exclusive right to act as head of State.“ Nevertheless the monarch’s 
intervention was apparent and significant. She accepted not only her 
representative’s endorsement of the coup as valid but also the position 
that, law and convention notwithstanding, he could dispense with a res- 
ponsible Ministry and himself become her adviser, thereby blocking direct 
access of Ministers to the sovereign by refusing to have any Ministers. Also 
we have on record the Queen’s words of praise for Sir Penaia, quoted by 
him the day after he had secretly sworn in Rabuka: “The Queen wishes you 


© Fiji Times, 9 June 1967. 

© When Ratu Mara arrived in London as Prime Minister of the Republic of Fiji to renew 
Fiji's links with the Crown in March 1988, the Queen followed the same formula. She 
declined to meet Mara, but permitted him access to her Private Secretary. 

“ On this point J.R. Mallory quotes a letter from the Queen’s Private Secretary to the 
Speaker of the Australian House of Representatives on the Australian criss of 1975: 


The Australian Constitution firmly places the prerogative powers of the Crown in the 
hands of the Governor-General as the representative of the Queen in Australia The only 
person competent to commission an Australian Prime Minister is the Governor-General, 
and the Queen has no pert in the decision which the Governor-General must take in 
accordance with the Constitution . . . . it would not be proper for her to intervene in penon 
in matters which are so clearly placed within the jurisdiction of the Governor-General by 
the Cogstitution Act. 


J.R. Mallory, “The Office of Governor-General Revisited”, Politics, November 1978, p. 226, 
citing Geoffrey Sawer, Federation under Strain (Melbourne, 1977), p. 211. 
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to know how much she admires your stand as her personal representative 
in Fiji and guardian of the Constitution.”* 

A constitution without its democratic component was regrettable; with- 
out its monarchical component it was deplorable. Rabuka’s proposed 
republic late in September prompted more overt Royal intervention—“by 
the standards of Buckingham Palace . . . an extraordinary venture into 
politics”. Thanks to inept censorship a Royal statement was translated into 
Fijian and broadcast on Fijian radio on 30 September: “The Queen would 
be deeply saddened if those bonds of mutual loyalty and affection, which 
have so long held the Fijian people and the British monarchy together, 
were to be severed.” i 


International Reactions 
Australia and New Zealand 


In the wide expanse of the South Pacific, New Zealand and Australia are in 
the role of frontline states, their ties with Fiji and paternalistic interest in 
the South Pacific dating back to the time when they were the only regional 
countries within the British Empire under self-government. Despite dis- 
comforts in the ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand, and the United States) 
relationship, New Zealand in particular has established itself as the in- 
telligence source and agent for the West in the South Pacific, and ıt has 
been an important provider of information on post-coup events in Fiji for 
the region’s major Power, viz the United States.” Unlike Australia; with 
its Southeast Asian neighbours in the near north, and its trade and security 
interests in the Indian Ocean, New Zealand has found an identity as a 
purely South Pacific country, with a unique role—in its own perception 
deriving from the racial affinity of its indigenous Maori people to the 
other Polynesian peoples of the Pacific. Also, in spite of its modest 
endowment by international economic and political standards, it is a 
country of influence and affluence in the region. 

For New Zealand, the issue in Fiji was a South Pacific one in which it 
` was cast in a leading role. On affairs in its own region, it was an advice- 
giver, not an advice-receiver. Other countries recognized its right to be an 
advice-giver. Immediately after the coup, New Zealand seemed briefly to 
be teetering on the brink of a neocolonial intervention. The coercive 
diplomacy characteristic of the empire has, however, been replaced by the 
responsive diplomacy of the postcolonial era. When news of the coup first 


© The Observer, 24 May 1987. A member of the Bavadra delegation to London after the 
coup was left with the impression that while the Queen’s sympathy lay with the elected 
Government, the Thatcher Government's did not. Confidential ınterview, February 1988. 
“ The Observer, 4 October 1987 


© Statement by Sir Wallace Rowling at a public meeting, Dunedin, 28 April 1988. _——____ 
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reached Wellington, along with the advice that the coup leader intended to 
hold a conference to explain his move, the Government of New Zealand 
instructed its High Commissioner to attend no meeting other than the one 
convened by the Governor-General. From the start it acted on the as- 
sumption that even in the absence of his Ministers, the Governor-General 
constituted a Constitutional authority; and having once put its faith in the 
Governor-General it never wavered thereafter. 

New Zealand moved into a twofold position. It held (a) that non- 
recognition of an illegal regime could coexist with continued dealings with 
that regime through the fiction of dealing only with the Governor-General; 
and (b) that if the Governor-General was a Constitutional authority in the 
post-coup period, the offices of Prime Minister and Ministers of the 
Crown, which he had declared vacant, must be regarded as vacant. By its 
adherence to such an expansive view of the role of the Governor-General 
and to such a qualified view of the rights of a parliamentary majority, it 
accepted in effect that if, supported by armed force, a Governor-General 
should dismiss Parliament and the elected Government and proclaim that 
he now personally exercised executive power, then a Constitutional autho- 
rity continued to function—unless of course courts were permitted to 
declare otherwise. 

For. the Labour Party Government of Australia too both legalism and 
realism pointed to accepting that the Governor-General of Fiji was its 
formal! and legitimate ruler. Foreign Service officials are skilled in the arts 
of negotiation leading to compromise outcomes in the short and medium 
term. They are trained to manage problems of international relations in the 
immediate context, not to grapple with constitutional implications for their 
own form of government. For better or for worse, outside countries had to 
maintain links with whatever regime was in power in Suva. Strident criticism 
would achieve nothing constructive. It could only imperil future relations. 
Cautious diplomacy could on the other hand ameliorate the effects of - 
military rule and perhaps, eventually, guide the country back towards 
some form of parliamentary democracy. 

Constitutional monarchy in Fiji was detached from Constitutional 
democracy, and constitutional monarchists outside Fiji upheld that detach- 
ment as being within the powers of the Governor-General. As long as Sir 
Penaia Ganilau retained his Governor-Generalship, New Zealand and 
Australia would follow a strategy of appeasement. That is, they would 
accept things as they were, for the time being at least—for fear of worse. It 
was with murmurs of approval from New Zealand in particular that the 
Governor-General of Fiji saved his own office by renouncing overthrown 
democracy,” and the subsequent endorsement by the Queen received the 
explicit public support of the Government of New Zealand. 

* Even though elections had just been held in Aprii and produced a clear verdict, Prime 
Minster Bob Hawke declared on 26 May 1987 that “if there were a new election in Fiji on the 
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When, in 1975, the Governor-General of Australia resolved a Consti- 
tutional crisis by sacking his Government, there was a suggestion that 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam had been a victim of his own con 
attitude to the role and powers of his Governor-General. In 1987 Australia 
and’ New Zealand treated the Fijian situation as an issue of foreign policy 
and, with careless unconcern for any domestic message that they might 
convey to their own Governors-General and armed forces, stood firmly 
behind Governor-General Ganilau. With little experience of having direct 
and influential relations with those who overthrew democracy, and sensitive 
to the rights and aspirations of the indigenous races, they persisted in a 

“curate’s egg” assessment of the quasi-Constitutional regimes between 
_ May and September 1987: parts of that constitutional egg, they declared, 
were very good. It was the declaration of a republic which led both New 
Zealand and Australia to express outright hostility towards the Fijian 
re . 

Nevertheless, following the coup in May 1987, Australia and New 
Zealand decided not to extend aid to Fiji or to allow tourists (de facto) to 
that country. Their trade unions imposed a ban on trade. If it was poetic 
injustice that Rabuka had honed his professional military skills in Australia 
‘ and India,” it was something of an embarrassment that he had received 
much of his military training in New Zealand.” After the coup, New 
Zealand, which had traditionally trained most of Fiji’s officers, terminated 
a training course that had been organized for fourteen Fijians. Prime 
Minister Bob Hawke of Australia, in a formal news release on 21 May 
1987, stated that “given the delicately balanced communal relationships in 
Fiji, the protection and preservation into the future of democratic process 
is indispensable to all the people of Fiji”. The Government of Australia 
announced a freeze on all new aid activities and suspension of a range of 
defence cooperation activities, sich as the training of Fijian defence 
personnel in Australia. It had considered imposition of more stringent 


basis of the existing Constitution . . . that would be acceptable to this Government”. 
Australian Foreign Affairs Record (Canberra), May 1987, p. 270. Similar views were ex- 
pressed by Prime Minister Lange of New Zealand, Post-Cabinet Press conference, 18 May 
1987, pp. 10-11. This is not a process be would advocate, but “clearly it would be a consti- 
tutionally proper course"—and could lead to a reversal of the result of the elections held in 
April 1987. 

” He attended the Indian Defence Services Staff College at Wellington, Tamil Nadu, in 
1979 and wrote a thesis on the role of the mihtary in the countries of the Third World as an 
interventionist force in a post-coup period. Dean and Ritova, n. 1, p. 28. The year in India 
demonstrated to Rabuka the close military links between India and the USSR. The fear of 
Russian and Libyan influence percolating into Fiji under the coalition Government was 
apparently another motive behind the coup. Ibid., pp. 46-48. Later Rabuka attended the 
Australian Joint Services’ Staff College in Canberra. 

> Some of the suty hand-picked men who trained for the coup had also received training 
with the New Zealand Special Air Services (SAS) unit. Ibid., p. 42. ; 
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sanctions on Fiji as Acting Foreign Minister Gareth Evans explained in 
Parliament on 26 May 1987, but had decided against it from a feeling that 
they would not be effective and could hurt the wrong groups of Fijians. 
After the first coup it decided not to initiate any new aid projects and, 
after the second, suspended even the existing aid. It recalled its defence 
cooperation advisers in Fiji, put on hold in May, in September; it also 
recalled its High Commissioner for consultations in October. 

Australia and New Zealand were in the difficult position of wanting to 
reconcile opposition to military rule with their membership of the South 
Pacific Forum, two among equals but manifestly more equal than the rest. 
There was considerable sympathy among the member countries of the 
Forum for the view that the indigenous people of Fiji had certain special 
rights which they were entitled to defend by taking even extra-Constitutional 
measures. In January 1988, for example, the Pacific island state of Nauru 
recognized the Fijian Republic. For Australia and New Zealand there were, 
uncomfortable parallels with the assertions made by, and on behalf of, 
their own indigenous minorities. There were parallels, also, with Malayan 
nationalism and with the Kanak independence movement in New 
Caledonia—although sometimes frosty French relations with Australia 
and New Zealand could well mean that the hostility of Australia and New 
Zealand towards the post-coup Fiji would encourage better relations 
between Fiji and France, which perceived itself as a South Pacific Power. 

When the South Pacific Forum met in Apia in the last week of May 1987, 
there were no official delegates there from the Governor-General or the 
military regime. Two Ministers from the deposed Bavadra Government 
were refused even observer status. There was no open debate on the coup, 
apparently from a feeling that it was a potential threat to Forum 
harmony. The sensitivity of the crisis was evident from the absence of any 
mention of it from the draft agenda for the Forum meeting. A subsequent 
communiqué expressed “deep concern and anguish” at the events in Fiji, 
and offered to the Governor-General the assistance of a regional eminent 
persons’ group, comprising the Prime Ministers of Australia and the 
Solomon Islands and the Director of the South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Cooperation (SPEC), in resolving the crisis. It is another matter that the 
Governor-General did not avail himself of the offer. 


India 


In the view of a senior Indian political journalist, there would have been 
greater cause for hesitation in Fiji before attacking the rights of the Fiji 
Indians if the Fijians had perceived the Government of India as being self- 
confident and assertive rather than beset with misfortunes of its own.” 


3 Sunanda K. Datta-Ray, “Hostages in the Pacific”, Statesman Weekly (Calcutta), 23 May 
1987, p. 11. 
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During a 4-day visit to Fiji in September 1981 Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi had remarked that she felt “somewhat like a mother concerned 
about the welfare of a married daughter who has set up home far away”.* 
The metaphor would not be as apt coming from her son and successor, 
Rajiv Gandhi, but it still encapsulates something of the special relationship 
between India and the Fiji Indians. The Government in India has always 
acknowledged that ties of ethnicity and culture constitute powerful bonds. 
It has not, therefore, been totally oblivious of the welfare of the Indians 
settled abroad. Its concern for such Indians has, however, been tinged with 
circumspection so as not to cross the line between legitimate interest and 
unwarranted interference in the domestic affairs of another state. It has 
adopted a “residual” rather than a “proprietary” interest in the Fiji 
Indians. It has charted a middle course between intrusive interest and 
.complete indifference and, in particular, elevated cultural diplomacy 
above the more conventional foreign relations. 

In May 1987 the crisis in Sri Lanka was more immediate and more urgent 
than the affairs of Fiji. Nevertheless India did, inevitably, take up the 
cause of the Fiji Indians. After the coup, the Government of India expressed 
its hope that parliamentary democracy would be restored, that the Consti- 
tution of 1970 would not be changed unilaterally, that racial discrimination 
would not be introduced, and that racial harmony would be preserved. 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi noted that the Constitution of 1970 had been 
drawn up “after protracted discussions among the political and ethnic 
groups in Fiji and with Britain” and that it was central to the maintenance 
of stability and racial harmony in Fiji.” Denying the charge from the 
Taukei movement that India was interfering in Fiji’s internal affairs, the 
Indian High Commissioner in Suva, T.P. Sreenivasan, insisted that these 
were “the concerns of a fellow Commonwealth country ‘dedicated to the 
principles of democracy and racial harmony”.* 

Senior Indian diplomats believe with the benefit of hindsight that perhaps ~ 
`- “India should have pushed much harder” from the beginning.” But it was 
not easy for India to decide upon the right mix of statements that would 
exert diplomatic pressure without appearing to interfere in another country’s 
sovereign affairs and without being simultaneously cornered into a position 
of considering military intervention or risking public international humi- 
liation. Rabuka and his cohorts would have interpreted any active exertion 
by India on behalf of the Fiji Indians as proof that the Fiji Indians were 
Indians, not Fijians. India argued that opposition to the overthrow of 
democracy and racial discrimination should be a matter of principled 


2 Quoted ın Ramesh Thakur, “India and Overseas Indians: The Case of Fiji", Asian 
Survey (Berkeley, Calif.), March 1985, p. 356. 

3 The Statesman (Calcutta), 22 and 23 May 1987. 

4 Otago Daily Times, 10 August 1987. 

“ Confidential interviews, New Delhi, February 1988. 
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concern to all countries. Suppression and denial of legitimate rights were 
the seeds of disturbance and unrest, not peace and stability. Sending troops 
was out of the question, as much by virtue of principle as because of 
logistics. India, however, suspended trade and technical cooperation with’ 
Fiji and recalled its High Commissioner in Suva for consultations. It 
of course lacked any levers with which to move Rabuka’s Fiji. It approached 
Australia and New Zealand precisely because it viewed them as possessing 
the most leverage. Yet even an Indian commentator questioned the 
wisdom of India seeking to join the former colonial Power, Britain, and the 
South Pacific’s neocolonial Powers, Australia and New Zealand, in some 
sort of concerted measures against the coup in Fiji.* 

Australia and New Zealand lacked the means to mount a decisive 
military intervention immediately affer the coup. Had India had the 
advantage of proximity, it is difficult to believe that it would not have 
intervened. Nevertheless it is easy to underestimate India’s influence and 
diplomatic weight in international forums such as the Commonwealth and 
the United Nations.” Jawaharlal Nehru was the principal architect of the 
Commonwealth as a multiracial association, and the voice of the world’s 
largest democracy in that forum has always been listened to with respect. 
The new Fijian regime was overtly racist," and the victims of that racism 
were Indians. Yet India had little influence on the Commonwealth responses 
to the coup. 

For the Queen and her advisers the issue was a constitutional one— 
whether, how, and to what end she should intervene, and the character of 
her relationship with her representative in Fiji. On such matters she could 
not take counsel from republican India. If she were to heed any messages 
from outside Britain, they would be constitutional, not political, messages. 
She was of course open to messages from her Governments and Governors- 
General in Australia and New Zealand; at least the latter sent messages 
readily. Historically, racism in New Zealand, as in other Pacific-rim British 
settlements, has been anti-Asian. Some months before the coup, the 
Government of New Zealand had been embarrassed by an influx of Pacific 
Islanders under liberalized visitor entry rules (since rescinded). After the 
coup, the Prime Minister of New Zealand hastened to assure his people 
that there was no need for them to fear that they might have to face a flood 


* Anirudha Gupta, “India, Fiji, ee ae Economic and Political Weekly 
(Bombay), 20 June 1987, pp. 978-80. 

= Indet one: tclarively secede Canailiuaatuihy: snted India’ noras ai the Unica 
Nations as next onry to that of the two Super Powers. This meant that it was greater than that 
of Britain, China. and France. Peyton V. Lyon, “Canada at the United Nations”. Inter- 
national Perspectives (Ottawa, Ont.), September—October 1985, p. 16. 

2 Rabuka denies the charge of racism. In his view there is a commercial need for the 
Indians in Fiji. Only they must accept being out of political power. He would also like them to 
convert to Christianity. At present they are “heathens”. Nor can he tell with the Indians “if 
they're lying or not”. Dean and Ritova, n. 1, pp. 120-1, 123, and 125. 
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(even less politically acceptable) of Indian refugees. On South Africa the ' 
Labour Government of Lange had been strong and firm in its rejection of 
apartheid. The more it could avoid complications in the Fijian situation by 
not seeing racism there, the better.” India, a country outside the region, 
and sensitive to anti-Indian racism, was not one whose message would be 
sought out or especially appreciated. 


The Republic of Fiji 


In the months after the May coup the size of the Army was doubled, and 
the new regime incurred heavy expenditure in maintaining its military 
presence in the islands. The economic costs of the coup were found to be even 
-greater.© Sugar and toursm are the two pillars of Fiji’s economy: tourism 
came to an abrupt halt; Indian cane-cutters refused to harvest the sugar 
crop. Eventually the Government managed to negotiate the start of the 
cane-cutting. Nevertheless, within a month of the coup the Government 
was announcing massive across-the-board pay cuts of 15 to 20 per cent in 
the public service. By June 1987 foreign reserves fell by more than a half. 
On 29 June 1987 the Government devalued the Fijian dollar by 17.75 per 
cent. Subsequently it devalued it further. Leaders of the Fiji Indians 
warned that attempts to turn them into third-class citizens would convert 
Fiji into a third-class economy with the departure of the Indians and their 
professional and entrepreneurial skills. 

Two months after the event, when the economic. political, and social 
costs of the coup. became clearer, a Back-to-Early-May movement was 
formed. Dramatic progress was achieved in a signature campaign to peti- 
tion the Governor-General for a Government of national unity, with any 
Constitutional changes to receive the endorsement of such a Government 
as well as popular approval in a referendum. The Governor-General 
cautiously began to speak out against republican options, and to reassure 
the Fiji Indians that their future was not going to be affected. He doubted 
that extremist calls for.a form of apartheid to be enshrined in the Constitution 
would prevail, and warned of international ostracism if they did.“ 

By late September 1987 the Governor-General realized that he had to 
recognize the representative role of the ousted Prime Minister Bavadra and 
his colleagues. He had attempted to lay a Constitutional cloak over the 


> In June 1988, however, describing Fiji as “a police state”, L'ange sud that the new 
Internal Security decree signalled that the Fiji Government did not want the Indians and that 
New Zealand might soon face “a refugee-type situation”. Otago Daily Times, 25 June 1988 
@ Robert Keith-Reid, “Close to Economic Ruin”, Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong 
Kong), 16 July 1987, p. 70; and David Robie, “Republic Prospect Casts Pall over Reeling Fiji 
Economy”, Dominion Sunday Times, 2 August 1987. 

“ Bruce Stannard, “I Must Stay Neutral, Says Ratu Penaia Ganilau”, Fyi Times, 3 August 
1987. é 
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ousting of an elected Government. However, having thrown in his lot with 
the coup and, in particular, having committed himself to support the 
indigenous people against majority rule and race-blind equality, he had to 
rest his authority on an alignment with the traditional power in Fiji. 
Although Rabuka had sought for a modus vivendi with the Crown’s repre- 
sentative, in the long run there was no way in which monarchy could be 
used to give his Government a constitutional veneer. Without the co- 
operation of Bavadra and his colleagues, no amendment to the Constitution 
could have any semblance of legal validity: with the cooperation of 
Bavadra it was not possible to ensure the entrenchment of indigenous 
Fijian hegemony and chiefly leadership. 

On 22 September 1987, after five rounds of negotiations, the Governor- 
General persuaded Alliance Party politicians, headed by Ratu Mara, to 
join Bavadra in a new “power-sharing” caretaker Council of State with the 
Governor-General as Chairman. He appointed a new Constitution Review 
Committee consisting of three representatives from each side and an 
independent foreign Chairman to examine alternatives to the Westminster 
model of democracy for Fiji and ensure the creation of “a framework for a 
multiracial society in which the rights and interests of all the communities 
are safeguarded”.® In return for this concession made by the Governor- 
General Bavadra agreed to withdraw a Supreme Court suit challenging the 
legality of the post-coup actions of the Governor-General. 

By negotiating a caretaker Government which included the ousted 
Ministers, the Governor-General broke Sompa understanding of May 
1987: he could retain his office, assume executive power, and guide the 
country back to parliamentary democracy only if he accepted a permanent 
ouster of the coalition Government and presided over a “parliamentary 
democracy” in which the dominance of the indigenous Fijians under tradi- 
tional Fijian leadership was assured. Once he signalled search for a 
bipartisan and biracial basis for constitutional change, he could no longer 
hold the support of his traditionalist constituenCy or the tolerance of the 
military. Rabuka had consistently stated that he would resume full control 
if the objectives of his coup were not met. On 25 September 1987 he swung 
into action. 

On 1 October 1987 Rabuka announced revocation of the Constitution of 
1970. In the early hours of 7 October 1987 he broadcast his formal decla- 
ration of the new Fijian republic. The Queen, as also Australia and New 
Zealand, had consistently declared that the Governor-General was the sole 
legitimate executive authority in Fiji. At the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government meeting held in Vancouver, B.C., between 13 and 18 October 
1987 no response to Rabuka and his republic could be made while Fiji was 
deemed still to have that legitimate executive. After a meeting between the 


€ Otago Daily Times, 23 September 1987. 
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Queen and the Australian Prime Minister, Australian officials announced 
that the Queen had sent word to the Governor-General that he should 
resign. On 16 October 1987 the resignation was duly announced. $ 

In the immediate aftermath of the May coup, the Indian Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi had sent emissaries to Britain, Australia, and New Zealand 
to explore the prospects of imposing collective sanctions against the mili- 
tary regime. The search proved fruitless. At the Vancouver Common- 
wealth Heads of Government meeting in October 1987, Rajiv Gand, 
strongly supported by the Canadian Prime Minister, Brian Mulroney 
insisted that the Commonwealth should not condone the Rabuka regime. 
Nigeria, which has one of the Commonwealth’s four military regimes, 
argued that the situation in Fiji was a domestic matter which should not be 
discussed at Vancouver.® The British Prime Minister, Margaret Thatcher, 
explamed that Britain recognized states, not Governments, and that it was 
wrong to abandon countries in their hour of greatest need. By becoming a 
republic Fiji automatically lost its Commonwealth membership, a point 
strongly pressed by New Zealand’s Prime Minister, and India could ensure 
that it would not be readmitted. The Vancouver meeting issued a statement 
on Fiji in which 


. .. Commonwealth leaders acknowledged that on the basis of established 
Commonwealth conventions Fiji’s membership of the Commonwealth 
lapsed with the emergence of the Republic on 15 October They viewed 
with sadness the developments in Fiji and hoped for a resolution of the 
problem by the people of Fiii on a basis consistent with the principles 
that have guided the Commonwealth. They agreed that the Common- 
wealth would, if requested, be ready to offer its good offices towards 
such a resolution and, on such basis, if the circumstances warrant, to 
consider the question of Fiji’s membership of the Commonwealth if 
asked to do so.“ 

In a statement to the Lok Sabha on 16 November 1987, i.e. after the 
Commonwealth Conference, Minister of State for External Affairs K. 
Natwar Singh said that the Government of India kept a close watch over 
the “melancholy developments” in Fiji. India expected Fiji to ensure the 
safety of about 250 Indian nationals in the country. As for the Fiji Indians, 
while their first loyalty was to the country of their citizenship, India was 
“responsive to their problem”. In his view, abrogation of the Constitution 
of 1970—worked out after long and painstaking negotiations and tilted in 
favour of the Melanesians—had “put the clock back. thus endangering the 
prospects of racial harmony, peace, and prosperity in a country where a 


® David McIntyre, “CHOGM '87: The Commonwealth Jamboree”, New Zealand Inter- 


national Review (Wellington), January-February 1988, p. 5. 
“ Australian Foreign Affairs Record, September—October 1987, p. 456. 
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multiracial democracy was looked upon by the rest of the area as some- 
thing of a model”.® In a subsequent statement in the Rajya Sabha, Natwar, 
Singh is reported to have expressed the disappointment of the Government 
of India with the responses of Australia and New Zealand to the coup in 
Fiji. (He had travelled to the two countries after the September reimposi- 
tion of military rule.) India’s unhappiness with Britain was even greater, 
and there was a danger of seeping recognition of the military junta in the | 
course of time, for example with countries like France and Malaysia getting 
interested in Fiji.“ . 

The hints of a possible Indian intervention in the confused situation in 
Fiji drew a public response from the Foreign Minister of New Zealand, 
Russell Marshall. Praising the standard of New Zealand intelligence on Fiji 
(which had bi failed to anticipate events in May and September 
1987), said on 20 November 1987 that he would be communicating 
an assessment of an improving situation in Fiji to New Delhi. He described 
India’s concern about the Fiji Indians as “understandable”, and acknow- 
ledged that India had to take a line harder than any other Commonwealth | 
country. He revealed that India had several times floated, in private as well 
as in public, the possibility of outside intervention and that he would 
through normal diplomatic channels persuade the Government of India of 
the unwisdom of such intervention.” 

A few weeks later, treed from the constraints of the oath taken as a loyal 
subject of the Queen and as an upholder of her Constitution, Sir Penaia 
Ganilau was back in office as President. On 9 December 1987 Ratu Sir 
Kamisese Mara announced a new “civilian” Government. Ten of the new 
21-member Cabinet were carried over from the outgoing military regime, 
' and Sitiveni Rabuka continued as Home Affairs Minister with additional 
charge of the security forces. In accordance with Fiji’s altered status, 
Commonwealth High Commissions were formally redesignated embassies 
on 1 March 1988. 

By 1988 Australia and New Zealand were shuffling back towards re- 
establishing links with Fiji, motivated in part by the need to recognize 
reality and in part by fear of an isolated Fiji turning to other potential 
friends and allies. By February 1988 France had promised a total of Fiji $15 
million in grants and loans to the Mara Government, and Taiwan another 
Fiji $2 million; trade deals had been negotiated with Indonesia, Malaysia 
(whose Foreign Minister visited republican Fiji), Singapore, and Taiwan. 
In the same month Australia announced reactivation of its $10 million aid 
programme in non-military categories, and New Zealand announced a 


© “India May Take More Steps against Fiji”, Statesman Weekly (Calcutta), 21 November 
1987, p. 4. 

“ Reported in Radio New Zealand, Morning Report, 18 November 1987. 

© Radio New Zealand, Midday Report, 20 November 1987 
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resumption of “dialogue”.® The crisis in Fiji forced Australia to change its - 
recognition policy: Australia now recognizes states without necessarily 
recognizing regimes. New Zealand announced its resumption of non- 
military aid on 9 February 1988 and the appointment of a new Ambassador 
to Fiji on 28 March 1988. 

An intriguing side aspect of Mara’s status as head of a republican 
Government outside the Commonwealth is that in London the Queen, as 
British monarch, is guided and advised by the Government of Margaret 
Thatcher in her dealings with foreign countries. Mara went to London 
late in March 1988. He was refused an audience there with the Queen, but 
was able to talk to her Secretary. He had “cordial” talks with Margaret 
Thatcher. He persuaded Britain to resume training of Fijian Army officers. 
Margaret Thatcher expressed her “most earnest hope” that a basis would 
be found for readmitting Fiji into the Commonwealth.” 


Conclusion 


The decisions of a democratically representative Parliament command 
authority because they are the outcome of an inter-communal, national 
political process of assertion and reconciliation of sectarian interests. It is 
the political process which authenticates Parliamentary decisions and 
converts them into authoritative prescriptions for the common good of the 
citizenry. Under the Constitution of 1970 in Fiji, Parliamentary politics was 
available to the Fiji Indian community as the route to sharing political 
power; it was not an instrument for sectarian domination. The Indian 
community accepted seventeen years of rule by the Alliance Party because 
- of the Parliamentary-democratic process which had legitimized it. By con- 
trast, significant elements of the Fijian community rejected the Parlia- 
mentary process when it led to rule by an “Indian-dominated” 
Government. 

« In May 1987 free elections were annulled, and the victors were denied 
office. But within days Rabuka agreed to accept the Governor-General’s 
continuance in office not only as the Constitutional head of State, but as 
the head of a Rabuka Government in return for the Governor-General’s 
endorsement of the means and ends of the coup. Fiji’s democratic leaders, 


“ Dean and Ritova, n. 1, pp. 158-9. Fiji has nevertheless to be careful that links 
France do not antagonize other Pacific island countries, in particular its fellow 
who are opposed to French testing and colonial practices in Moruroa and New Caledonia. 
Bavadra for one attacked French aid to Fiji, in an agreement signed by Ratu Mara in Paris in 
April 1988, for compromising its position towards French nuclear testing in the South Pacific. 
Otago Daily Times, 9 April 1988. 

* Cf. B.B.C. World Service Commentary, 31 March 1968. 

™ The Economist (Loudon), 9 April 1988, p. 30; and Otago Daily Times, 31 March 1988. 
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deserted by the Governor-General and by Opposition (Alliance Party) 
politicians, as well as by the Queen and Fiji’s friends'and neighbours, could 
still seek to remove the Constitutional prop of the regime by court action 
or to obtain political concessions as the price for their conceding some form 
of legitimacy and helping to repair the economic damage caused by the 


coup. 

From May to September 1987 there was in office a Government which 
purported to act within the terms of the Constitution. The de facto position 
of Sitiveni Rabuka as the country’s strongman was made de jure by his 
promotion to command of the armed forces, his membership of the 
Governor-General’s Advisory Council with responsibility for the Army 
and the police, and his continued enjoyment of wide powers for military 
harassment and control available under emergency regulations. While the 
courts continued to function, and the newspapers were free to publish, and 
the politicians had the liberty to criticize the regime, it was a country under 
military rule which consolidated itself. It was a more assured, competent, 
and prepared military Government which re-assumed formal power in 
September 1987. 

For those outside Fiji most directly involved in forming and influencing 
an international reaction, the policies of appeasement changed the reference 
points. In May 1987 the issue was one of upholding elections and the 
Parliamentary system of government. In September it was one of permit- 
ting the winners of elections to have a share in government and of upholding 
the Governor-General as a negotiator of compromise between democracy 
and its opponents. The much firmer international condemnation in 
September 1987 was in terms of the altered point of reference. That the 
coup in May 1987 had overthrown Constitutional democracy was of less 
moment than that in September 1987 Rabuka had challenged the authority of 
the Governor-General, who had rewarded the leader of the May coup; for 
the Governor-General was the symbol of Constitutional monarchy. 

By seeing the Governor-Generalship as the “core” of the Constitution— 
to quote New Zealand’s Prime Minister in September 1987—the Govern- . 
ment of New Zealand and the Queen established precedents for extending 
the range of the powers of the Crown which, in the event, were no help to 
Fiji, but which undermined established constitutional conventions in all 
constitutional monarchies of the British tradition. Appeasement served 
only to undercut Bavadra and his colleagues and to establish that a monarchy 
that sups with the military risks destroying not only democracy but itself as 
well. 

Decolonization in the South Pacific, if with local variants, was marked by 
a number of common features such as the adoption of a democratic form of 
government under a constitutional monarchy, a post-independence consti- 
tution produced not by colonial imposition but by careful negotiations with 
political leaders, and generally peaceful and stable constitutional evolution, 
including change of government by election or through defeat on the floor 
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of parliament. Seventeen years of parliamentary experience was insuffi- 
cient to prevent the overthrow of the parliamentary system in Fiji. To what 
extent are the events of Fiji a harbinger of things to come in the politics 
of the region generally? Fiji is likely to remain an aberration rather than 
the norm. Crucial factors in Fiji were the size, professionalism, and 
unrepresentative character of the Army and the existence of a large non- 
indigenous population to support reaction among a sector of the indigenes 
against traditional power structures. In the South Pacific, only the dependent 
territory of New Caledonia matches the Fijian demographic profile of two 
different races—indigenous and colonial-period immigrant—competing for 
numerical superiority/plurality. “On the theory that like causes produce 
like results, it is unlikely that the Fijian situation is an indication of a future 
trend in Pacific politics.”” 

In Fiji itself normalcy seems as elusive as ever. The prospects for stable 
political rule in Fiji are not bright. Ratu Mara and Ratu Ganilau, the only 
high chiefs of national stature in politics, are well advanced in age. With 
their passing from the scene, the chiefs might find themselves squabbling 
for power on one front while fending off challenges from commoners on 
another. In the mean time, the search for a constitutional formula that 
would enshrine ethnic Fijian supremacy and which would simultaneously 
be acceptable to the Fiji Indians, the Queen, and the Commonwealth is, 
unsurprisingly, proving to be a protracted one. In May 1988 a week-long. 
meeting of the three hundred chiefs of Fiji approved a new parliament that 
would reserve thirtysix seats in a 71-member Parliament for the Fijians, 
twentytwo for the Indians, eight for the other races, and one for the people 
of the Rotuman Island and leave four to be filled by Prime Ministerial 
nomination.” The thirtysix Fijian seats would comprise eight nominated by 
the Great Council of Chiefs and two cach from the fourteen provinces. 

While regime rhetoric and pressure have accelerated the desire of the 
Fiji Indians to emigrate and strengthened the possibility of indigenous 
Fijians attaining numerical superiority, the economic costs, including loss 
of skills, are high. The racism of the regime, too, while sharpening the 
racism of many indigenous Fijians, has consolidated the alliance of a 
significant sector of Fijians with their Indian compatriots, increasing the 
polarization of society into traditional, and modem and democratic. 
Apartheid on South African lines is, therefore, unlikely. Against the cross- 
racial alliance of the coalition, the response has been to seek a weighted 
electoral system which will entrench traditional authority. However, no 
state could write further racial discrimination into its laws without 
provoking unacceptable levels of international protest. 

Bavadra was unanimously elected first President of the South Pacific 


n Tan Campbell, “The Fiji Coup: Harbinger or Aberration?”, New Zealand International 
Review, September-October 1987, p. 5. 
7 Dominion Sunday Times, 8 May 1988. 
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\ re 
Progressive Parties’ Association (SPPPA) formed in Melbourne on 20 
March 1988. The SPPPA will cover Australia, Fiji, New Caledonia, New 
Zealand, Papua New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, Tonga, and Western 
Samoa in an effort to promote democracy throughout the region, and to 
restore it wherever it is overthrown. Democracy is no more alien to the 
Fijian culture than Methodist Christianity was a century and a half ago. 

Today Christianity is a deeply embedded part of the Fijian way of life; 
there is no reason to believe that democracy cannot similarly be embedded 
into Fijian culture. In the words of Sir Karl Popper, “anybody who has 


imperfect though it is, eee I believe, worth dying . 


for.”” 


June 1988 


B Karl R. Popper, “The Open Society and Its Enemies Revisited”, The Economist, 23 
April 1988, p. 25. : 


Cultural and Philosophical Roots 
of India’s Foreign Policy 
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The foreign policy of a country is determined by the interplay of a large 
number of factors, which especially include the cultural-philosophical values 
and traditions of the country. As foreign policy is a form of social action 
and the makers of foreign policy are a part of the socio-cultural milieu in 
which they operate, the significance of those values and traditions, especially 
those transmitted through successive generations, cannot be gainsaid. 
The cultural-philosophical foundations of India’s foreign policy are in 
fact quite conspicuous. India has been the seat of a hoary civilization and a 
meeting-place of great cultures. While many great and ancient civilizations 
like those of Greece, Egypt, and Rome have ceased to exist, Indian 
civilization has managed to survive in spite of numerous foreign invasions 
‘and the changes that have come about as the result of modernization.’ 
Though 


. .. the long ages have accumulated and covered up the ancient Indian 
culture with a heap of “dust” and sometimes “filth”, yet the old Indian 
civilization is the basis of Indian life even today.. . In a sense, we in 
India are heirs to these thousands of years.’ 


Highlighting the traditional cultural sources of India’s foreign policy,’ 
Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s first Prime Minister, said in the Lok Sabha, the 
lower house of the Indian Parliament, on 9 December 1958: 


1 Cf Sir Mohammad Iqbal’s lines in his celebrated Urdu poem “Säre Jahan se Achchha”: 


Yuandn-o-Misr-o-Riwna sab mit gaye jahan se; 
ab tak magar hal bagi ndm-o-nishdn hamdra. 


“Greece and Egypt and Rome have all perished, but our name and our mark—these remain.” 
? Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History (Bombay, 1962), p. 13. 


The author, a Lecturer in the Post-Graduate Department of Political Science, Samastipur 
College, Samastipur, Bihar, is currently Teacher Fellow, School of Inter- 
national Studies, Jawaharial Nehro University. 
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It is completely incorrect to call our policy the “Nehru policy”. It is 
incorrect because all that I have done is to give voice to that policy. I 
have not originated it. It is a policy inherent in the circumstances in 
India, inherent in the past thinking of India, inherent in the whole mental 
outlook of India... . 


In Nehru’s view, two aspects of India’s foreign policy, viz the “positive 
aspect of peace” and the desire to promote “a larger degree of cooperation 
among nations”, were directly traceable to the impact of India’s past 
thinking on the formulation of foreign policy.’ We propose to examine in 
this article the linkages between India’s past thinking, as seen in its cultural- 
philosophical heritage, and its foreign policy. These linkages can be identi- 
fied under several heads. 


The Middle Path 


` A preference for the middle path is the hallmark of Indian tradition and 
culture as seen in the Sanskrit saying which goes, ati sarvatra varjayet: Let us 
eschew excess at all times. This saying underlines India’s philosophical 
abhorrence of absolutes, of extremes, of the tendency to see things strictly 
in terms of black and white. It runs like an unbroken thread through Indian 
culture. In fact the Indians prefer the middle path virtually in every sphere 
of life. It is reflected in their attempt to synthesize the goals of dharma 
(“duties—whether social, moral, spiritual, or ritual”), artha (“capital 
accumulation”), Adma (“sensual pleasure”), and moksha (“liberation” or 
“release”).‘ Although dharma and moksha are given prime importance, 
yet artha and kama are not ignored. This is evident, for instance, from the 
importance given to the institution of marriage. 

The Indian ideal of spending one’s income reveals a preference to 
choose a middle path between capitalism and Communism. Vedavyasa 
suggests in the Bhdgavata Purdna that one should divide one’s earnings 
into five parts for the purpose of spending—on dharma, yasa (“charitable 
works, the performance of which brings one a good name”), artha, kama, 
and svajana (“one’s own relatives, friends, servants, and others whom one 
regards as one’s own and whose claim to one’s special care and con- 
sideration one traditionally acknowledges”).* If one spends one’s earnings 


3 Nehra’s reply to the debate on foreign affairs in the Lok Sabha, 9 December 1958. India, 
Lok Sabha, Debates, series 2, 9 December 1958, cols 3959-61. Emphasis added. 

‘ The ancient law book, YajAavelkyesmrtl, states that where there us a conflict between 
principle and policy, or between dharma and artha, the former should prevail. See Theodore 
de Bary et al., eds, Sources of Indian Tradition (New York, 1958), p. 212. 

3 Quoted from a Hindi work by Midhavachirya Sastri and others, entitled Xyon? (New 
Delhi, 1986), p. 160. 
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this way, there will be neither capitalism nor Communism. A careful study 
of ancient Indian literature thus clearly reveals that a middle path between 
abolition of private property and capitalism is regarded as ideal. It is not, 

' therefore, surprising that, having achieved independence, India should 
adopt a mixed economy.‘ : 

Even more remarkable is the Indian attempt to synthesize the four 
purushdrthas (“the ends of human life”)—dharma, artha, kdma, and 
moksha.” This is evident from works like Vatsyayana’s Kdrnasitra, from 
sculptures like those of Khajuraho, and from sayings like sarve gundh 
kdnchanamégrayanti (“all virtues lie in gold”). As A.L. Basham says, the 
impression “that . . . India was a land of ‘life-negating’ ascetics, imposing 
their gloomy and sterile ideals upon the trusting millions who were their 
followers” is a fallacy. Its fallaciousness is borne out by the secular literature, 
sculpture, and painting of the time.’ 

However, no ancient Indian philosopher of any importance advocates 
unlimited pursuit of-artha and kdma and in a manner inconsistent with 
dharma. The Bhagavadgitd speaks of the divine sanction for all desires 
which are not against the moral order and the moral law.’ Manu is even 
more clear in stressing the need for a proper balance between the Various 
individual pursuits. He asserts: “Some say that dharma and material gain 
are good; others aver that pleasure and material gain are good; and still 
others declare that dharma alone or pleasure alone is good. But the correct 
position is that the three should coexist without harming one another.”” 
Vatsyfyana eulogizes the significance of a proper balance between the 
pursuits of material gain, pleasure, and virtue." Kautilya too stresses the 
need for a middle path between spirituality and materialism, between 
attachment and detachment.” i 

There may be disagreement as to how far the Indian people have been 
able to translate their ideal into practice and to arrive at a position in the 
socio-economic and politico-religious ordering of life that could secure the 


* Nebru hoped that this experience of India in synthesizing the best features of the two so- 
called irreconcilable ideologies of Marxian Socialism and capitalist democracy would prove to 
be the basis of similar coexistence and cooperation by the Communist and capitalist groups on 
the international plane. See R.K. Karanjia, The Philosophy of Mr. Nehru (London, 1966), 
p. 69. 

7 The fourth end of life—moksha—which, according to Hindu belief, signifies ultimate 
extinction of our karma (“deeds”), the basis of birth, and hence liberation from the endless 
cycle of rebirth is not separately mentioned in the readings cited in this article, but ts ingluded 
under dharma. . 

* A.L. Basham, The Wonder that Was India: A Survey of the Culture of the Indian 
Subcontinent before the Coming of the Muslims (New York, 1954), p. 9. 

* See Bhagavadgita, VII, 11. 

™ Manusmyti, I, 224. See also verse 100 of Chapter II of this ancient book. 

" Véteydyana’s Kdmayiltra, as quoted in de Bary, n. 4, p. 214. 

2 Kautilya’s Arthasasira, I, 17, as quoted in de Bary, n. 4, p. 214. 
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solace of both the worlds—the here and hereafter.” Yet one cannot 
gainsay the significance of the underlying syncretic impulsions of Indian 
culture. Monism, for example, is an awesome passionate movement in this 
direction. In its turn Buddhism, in its intermediate reaches, attempts a _ 
mediation through the noble eightfold path. The Bhakti cult in its own way 
tries to chalk out a middle path that is in keeping with average human 
needs.“ Michael Brecher states: 


The central message of India’s philosophical tradition dating from the 
Buddha has revolved round the rejection of absolutes. and extreme 
positions. On the contrary, it has stressed philosophical relativity, 
intellectual catholicism and co-existence of good and evil, in short the 
golden middle path of compromises and tolerance of opposites.“ 


Nehru echoes the same sentiment when he says: “India has absorbed and 
harmonised different religions, and even the conflict between science and 
religion in the past; and maybe it is our destiny to help reconcile the 
conflicting ideologies of to-day.”“ Indeed some of these traits of India’s 
culture are to be found even in the personality of Nehru. Although he was 
at the helm of the country’s political affairs, “so great was his detachment”, 
writes Crocker, “that we can believe him to a large degree when he wrote 
that even political life touched him only on the surface.”” 

In view of such a cultural-philosophical tradition and its reflection in the 
personality of Nehru, the chief architect of independent India’s foreign and 
domestic policies, it is but natural that India should prefer the golden mean 
or the middle way between the two competing international ideologies of 
the day—Western liberal democracy and Soviet egalitarianism. With’ the 
West, India shared such values as dignity of the individual and sanctity of 
civil liberties, democratic political institutions, the rule of law, the im- 
portance of religion even in a secular state, respect for the scientific 
approach, and modern technology. At the same time it was repelled by 
what it considered as the West’s “hysteria” about Communism, its 
“pactomania”, and its strategy not only to contain Communism but also to 
combat what it termed neutralism. It appreciated the Soviet stand against 
colonialism and racialism, as also its Asia-mindedness. It was at the same 


" A.P Rana discusses four basic “dichotomous” orientations of India’s culture—detach- 
ment and attachment, puntanism and artha, political and moral order, and consensual and 
conflictive politics. He argues that this attempt at synthesis was not very successful. See his 
The Imperatives of Nonalignment (New Delhi, 1976), pp. 164-71. 

4 M.N. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India (Berkeley, Calif., 1946), pp 25-26. See 
also Basham, n. 8, pp. 328-35. 

'’ Michael Brecher, “Neutralism: An Analysis”, International Journel (Toronto, Ont.), 
vol 17 (1961-62), pp 224-36. 

* Quoted in Karanjia, n. 6, p. 44. 

” Walter Crocker, Nehru: A Contemporary’s Estimate (London, 1966), p. 142. 
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time repelled by the Soviet submerging of the individual in the name of the 
State. It, therefore, refused to align itself with any particular bloc and 
resolved to cooperate with both the blocs in furtherance of its own ideals.” 
Nehru proclaimed this in a language reminiscent of the great Ashoka, 
which added to the universality of its appeal the mystery and authority of 
antiquity. In his very first official pronouncement on foreign policy over 
All India Radio on 7 September 1946, he declared: 


We propose, as far as possible, to keep away from the power politics of 
groups aligned against one another. The world, in spite of its rivalries 
and hatreds and inner conflicts, moves inevitably towards closer 
cooperation and the building up of a world commonwealth. It is for this 
one world that a free India will work . . . . We send our greetings to the 
people of the United States, to whom destiny has given a major role in 
international affairs .... To that other great nation of the modern 
world, the Soviet Union, which also carries a vast responsibility for 
shaping world events, we send greetings.” 


This was the message of friendship towards all that India issued in 1946. 
This policy of friendship gave India freedom of manoeuvre in a world 
which was getting frozen in its divisions. Even the Great-Powers, their 
reservations notwithstanding, found India’s detached stance useful in the 
Korean, Indochinese, Suez, and other crises. Thus, by becoming a bridge 
between the two Power blocs and by blunting the edge of the ideological 
conflict between them India acquired a prominence in the comity of 
nations far in excess of its military strength and economic capabilities. 

A deeper study of India’s aforesaid policy, known as a policy of non- 
alignment, clearly reveals its cultural-philosophical foundation. Nonalign- 
ment is in line with its tradition of synthesis between isolationism and 
involvement. As K.S. Murty points out, “ancient Hindu foreign policy was 
one of isolationism. There was a kind of Monroe doctrine towards states 
outside India because Hindu thinkers expressly forbade aggressive wars on 
other cultures and [on] states outside India.”” There was also the indi- 
vidualistic philosophy of Sdnkhya and Advaita Vedanta, which exhort us to 
recognize our true nature and to pass through this world as detached 
spectators (sdkshi). The Bhagavadgitd also advocates andsakta karmayoga 
(“pursuit of spiritual perfection through disinterested action”). “These 
attitudes when transferred to the international sphere result in confirming 
neutralist tendencies and in trying to keep one’s country as a political 


“ K. Shridharani, “The Philosophic Bases of India’s Foreign Policy”, India Quarterly (New 
Delhi), vol. 14, no. 2, April-June 1958, p. 198. 

P Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy: Select Speeches, September 1946-Apri 1961 
(New Delhi, 1961), p 2. i 

™ K.S. Murty, Indian Foreign Poltcy (Calcutta, 1964), p. 13. 
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monad”.” India’s policy of non-interference. in the internal affairs of other 
countries, as expressed in the doctrine of Pañchaseela, testifies to the 
strength of its cultural tradition. . 

It is important, however, to appreciate that andsakta karmayoga does 
not mean indifference to the suffering of others;” for all living beings 
represent a part of the divine. In fact, to the ancient philosophers all 
mankind was but an extended family: (vasudhaiva kutumbakam). The 
highest good is to be found, not in the domination of one race or nationality 
by another, but in a cooperative commonwealth in which the “welfare of 
the entire world” or the “good of all beings” (saryabhitahita) is assured. 
This philosophy is aptly summed up in the Bhagavata Purana: “I desire not 
the supreme state of bliss with its eight perfections nor the cessation of 
rebirth. May I take upon myself the sorrows of all those who suffer, and 
enter into them so that they may be made free from grief.”” 

Likewise, although aggressive warfare outside India is not advocated, 
and an isolationist policy followed, India developed in “the past an 
elaborate and carefully planned administrative system with well-defined 
rules and maxims for diplomatic and inter-state relations”.* On the occasion 
of an afvamedha yajña and on similar other occasions, invitations were 
sent out to different rulers far and near, and when the kings met together, 
they exchanged: words of sympathy and fellow feeling.” This ancient 
diplomatic tradition, coupled with the philosophic tradition of “welfare of 
all”, did not allow Indian policy to become neutralistic. On the contrary it 
tended to be a dynamic one, concerned with the freedom and welfare of 
people all over the world. This is why nonalignment is, in Nehru’s words, 
“a positive concept with an implicit philosophy behind it;”™ its roots “go 
back to the time of Ashoka and earlier”.” The major component of that 
philosophy is “our desire to evolve a pragmatic synthesis of different 
political philosophies and economic solutions and to find out some new 
way, a middle or third way, of harmonizing . . . these two so-called ir- 
reconcilable ideologies of capitalism and Communism at domestic and 
internationa! levels.”™ 


4 Ibid , p. 35. 

2 It only means doing one’s duty without expectation of any reward. 

D Quoted by Nehru, n. 2, p. 13. 

* K.K. Dutta, “Foreword”, in T.B. Mukherjee, Diplomatic Relations in Ancient India 
(Meerut, 1967), p. 1. 

® There are references to this practice in our ancient itihäsas (“chronicles”), including 
especially the Mahébhdrata, and in purdnas (“collections of myths and legends which are 
deeply embedded in our racial consciousnces”). N 

%* Nehru’s speech at Lucknow, 13 May 1963. Quoted in Murty, n. 20, p. 108. 

7 Nehru’s address to the Sixtyseventh Session of the Indian National Congress, 6 January 
1962. Quoted in Murty, n. 20, p. 107. 

™* Karanjia, n. 6, p. 40 Nehru was so committed to the philosophy of the Middle Path that 
while rebukmg the critics of the policy of nonalignment in the wake of the Chinese aggression of 
1962, he stated that “deviation from this policy wogld vindicate the Chinese stand that our muddle 
way between communism and capitalism was a bogus way” Ibid., p. 116 Emphams added. 
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The aforesaid account of the ancient Indian philosophic attitude of avoiding 
extremes shows the traditional faith in reason and abhorrence of dogma. 
As the old Indian saying goes, vdde vdde jdyate tattvasiddhih: Enlighten- 
ment is achieved through debate. 

' In the Mahabharata there is a clear attempt to relativize dharma by 
saying that it has to be judged on the basis of experience and reason. King 
Yudhishtira says that it is difficult to understand dharma in terms of 
preconceived notions. Bhishma accepts most of Yudhishtira’s arguments, 
and declares that one should not follow the practices of one’s ancestors just 
because they are old and respected. One should follow dharma based on 
reason. He further states that the Vedas cannot be interpreted without the 
help of reason.” 

Ancient tradition believes in the paramountcy of reason. Prajnd 
(“reason”) is an important concept: it indicates how one may pursue the 
three ends of life—dharma, artha, and kama.” Yet another belief is that 
the concept of dharma changes with time. 

Ancient tradition speaks also of four yugas (“ages”): Krta (also known as 
Satya), Tretd, Dvdpara, and Kali. Each of these is characterized by an 
increasing physical and spiritual decadence. No one uniform set of moral 
laws can, therefore, be made applicable to all the four ages. According to 
Manu, austerities constitute the highest dharma in Krtayuga;, sacred 
knowledge is the highest dharma in Tretiyuga; the performance of sacrifices is 
the highest dharma in Dvdparayuga; and the giving of gifts alone is the 
highest dharma in Kaliyuga.” 

It is this undogmatic approach to duty and rational tradition, together 
with the ideals of our national struggle, that led the makers of our foreign 
policy to reject the philosophy of the Cold War—the philosophy which 
entailed acceptance of the membership of any one bloc and thereafter 
unquestioning adherence to the decisions of the leader of the bloc. They 
chose nonalignment instead, which meant in essence to deliberate, discuss, 
and decide each international issuc on its merits, or to retain independence 
of judgement in respect of problems and events instead of prejudging them 


according to our own ideological and other predilections. This fitted in with 
India’s ancient tradition with its debates and discussions (fdstrdrtha) and 


with its disavowal of any monopoly of truth. 


» See Ashok Chousalkar, “Political Philosophy of Arthashastra Tradition”, Indian Journal 
of Potiticel Science (Hyderabed), vol. 42, no. 1, January-March 1981, p. 58. 

* For details, sce a Hindi work by V.S. Agarval, Bharat Savitri (New Delhi, 1977), vol. 2, 
p. @. 

E Manvemyti, I, 86. In the light of this emphasis on “giving away” as the most commend- 
abie virtue in the Kak age, it is interesting to view such movements in modern India as 
Bhidéna (“giving away of land”), sernpattidina (“giving away of wealth”), framedina 
(“making physical labour available to society”), netradāna (“donating of eyes”), and 
raktadāna (“donating of blood”). 


- 
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Indeed the disavowal of any apoi of truth constitutes the core of 
Indiàn culture; from it flows tolerance. As V. Raghavan states, tolerance 
“is one of the most important, if not the most important, among concepts 
which invest the Indian traditional culture with a distinction and distinct- 
ness.”® Tolerance makes our culture essentially catholic. The Rgveda 
proclaims, ekam sadviprāh bahudhd vadanti: The one truth is described 
variously by the learned.” The Upanishads declare that just as cows of 
varied colours yield the same white milk, all the different paths lead to the 
same goal. 

This is why religious beliefs in India have ranged from monotheism to 
polytheism. Religion is not something which is imposed on man and to 
which he must conform; it is something which fits in with his cultural 
attainments and his status in life. Often enough in a family one finds that 
the father is a Vaishnava, the mother a Sakta, and the son a Saiva. This 
approach is best summed up in the words of Mahatma Gandhi: “Hinduism 
tells everyone to worship God according to his own faith or dharma, and so 
it lives at peace with all religions.”™ The Vishnu Purdna and the Kurma 
Purdna too assert that this is a land of religious plurality and cultural 
diversity. 

This tolerant approach rests on the belief that the human mind, being 
limited in its range and power, cannot comprehend the nature of reality in 
its totality. Nehru sums it up thus: 


If you see a flower on a tree, you do not call it the tree. If another 
person sees the leaf only, and yet another the trunk, each has seen a part 
of the tree only. How foolish it would be for each one of them to say that 
the tree was the flower only or the leaf or the trunk, and to fight... .* 


Tolerance is not just an ideal mentioned in the scriptures: it is a social 
reality. That is why, when the first Christians came to Kerala in A.D. 47, 
they were not repulsed or hounded out but welcomed, allowed to settle 
down, and to practise their faith; and when the first Jews came to Kerala in 
A.D. 70, they too were welcomed and allowed to practise their faith. Over 
the years the Jews even established their own principality, called Anjavanoor. 
It is recorded that Jews from elsewhere (from Europe, for instance) used to 


® See V. Raghavan’s unpublished paper entitled “Traditional Values in Modern India and 
the United States”. Quoted by A. Appadorai, Domestic Roots of India’s Foreign Policy 
(Delhi, 1981), p. 29. 

Ə Rgveda, I, cixiv, 46. Krshņa too asserts in the Bhagavadgita (iV, 11): “. . . tor all men 
follow My path from all sides.” 

H M.K. Gandhi, Hindu Dkarma (Ahmedabad, 1950), pp 5-8 The purdnas also proudly 
assert that ours is a land of religious plurahty and cultural diversity. To change this ix to 
destroy India’s personahty. See Murty, n. 20, p. 76. 

* Nehru, n. 2, p. 39. Jainism also says that afl doctrines are partial truths and that all 
sseertions are only probabilities. See Murty, n. 20, p. 76. 
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visit Anjavanoor in the centuries prior to the founding of Israel to see the 
- only kingdom of the Jews after the Kingdom of David!* The Parsis came 
to India in the seventh century A.D., when they fled their own country in 
the face of the advent of Islam. They were also allowed to practise their 
faith and to live in peace.” 

The foreign invaders who thus came and settled in India became assimi- 
-lated into society in course of time while retaining their separate identities. 
Indeed the great pragmatism and scientific realism of the ancient Indians 
made it possible even for agnosticism and atheism to gain acceptance as 
part of the tradition without damage to the force or vigour of that tradition. 
The Ashokan edicts speak highly of tolerance of all the views then obtaining, 
and of the importance of the actual well-being of the people. Although 
there is no gainsaying the prevalence of religious persecution during the 
time of some Muslim rulers, one cannot but concede that there was 
tolerance by and large in society as a whole. 

- Tolerance was conspicuous during the reign of the Emperor Akbar, who 
adopted a policy of universal harmony (sulh-i kul). The Emperor fostered 
the systematic study and propagation of ~Sanskritic knowledge. The 
Ramdyana and the Mahābhārata were translated into Persian at his 
instance.™ 

The cultural harmony that characterized Akbar’s rule was reflected in 
the close friendship of Tulasidas, the celebrated author of Rdm Charit 
Manas, with the Muslim poet Rahim. Tulasi wrote the Barvai Ramayan as 
a tribute to Rahim. The tree of tolerance that Akbar planted was in full 
bloom when Prince Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of the Emperor Shih 
Jahén, developed into a consummate Sanskrit scholar. Dara translated the 
Upanishads into Persian, and in all his personal belongings had the word 
“Prabhu” engraved—a proof of his catholic outlook. In addition, most of 
the Muslim kings and chieftains of mediaeval India had court poets who 
were Sanskrit scholars. To cite some examples, Bhanudatta, the author of 
Rasamañjari, was patronized by Sher Shah Siri and Nizim Shah; and 
Panditaraja Jagannatha was patronized by Shah Jahan.” 

The recurring caste and communal violence in India shows that there is 
much less tolerance today than there was in the past. Yet we cannot deny 
that the tradition of tolerance is fundamental to the life of the masses in 
India. Despite grave provocations, the majority of the people in India have 
maintained peace and harmony. The few instances of mob violence in 
Tecent years should be regarded as mere aberrations. 


* A.P, Venkateswaran, “Meaning of Secularsm”, Hindustan Tunes (New Delhi), 3 
November 1988. 

¥ Ibid. 

* K.S. Srinivasan, “Curbing Commmunalism: Intellectuals’ Role”, Hindustan Times, 10 
September 1987. 

> Ibid. 
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Against this historical background of tolerance, it was not possible for 
India to join any particular bloc and conduct its international relations . 
from the black-and-white perspective of that bloc. The pluralistic outlook 
of the Indian mind makes it react instinctively against the politics of the 
Cold War characterized by intolerance and against the claims of the two 
blocs that they alone have the monopoly of truth and virtue. Instead, India 
Pun ues a poley OF, Rescate Coctistence And: oi ijendihip towards all, 
countries. 

This is why, when in the 1950s, the then US Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, and the then US Vice-President, Richard M. Nixon, used 
almost abusive language with reference to the nonaligned countries, Nehru 
urged them neither to suppress discussion nor to give up tolerance in 
discussing the external relations of the new countries. He said: “I submit 
for consideration that Mr. Nixon and Mr. Dulles are saying something 
opposed to the democratic way of life . . . . The very basis of démocracy is 
tolerance for differing points of view.”® 

The Indian tradition of tolerance as reflected, inter alia, in its policy of 
secularism led the, Indian National Congress to reject the Two Nations 
theory sponsored by the Muslim League in pre-Independence days.and 
supported by Pakistan subsequently. This divergence in the ideological 
approaches of India and Pakistan is at the root of Indo-Pakistani tensions 
in general and their conflict over the Kashmir question’ in particular. The 
most articulate of the Pakistani leaders, Z.A. Bhutto, eloquently presented 
the Kakistani id-olgy and its identitication: writs Kasnnue his: 


Jf a Muslim majority area can rémain a part of India, then the raison 
d'être of Pakistan collapses . . . . For the same reason [as for India] 
Pakistan must continue unremittingly her struggle for the right of self- 
determination of the subject people. Pakistan is incomplete without 
Jammu and Kashmir, both territorially and ideologically.“ 


India too identified Kashmir with its ideology, the secular ideology. 
Reacting to a suggestion from a.member of the UN Commission for a 
gesture of concession to Pakistan on Kashmir, Nehru stated: 


You seem not to understand our position and our rights. We are a 
secular state which is not based on religion. We give to everyone 
freedom of conscience. aa a ac a 
theocratic concept. . 


It is due to its EE EE of its own cultural-philosophical 
a K.P. biaa, Non-Aligned Movement: India's Chairmanship (New Dolhi, 1987), p. 8. 


“ ZA. Bhutto, The Myth of Independence (Karachi, 1969), p. 180. 
a Sarvepalli Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography (Delhi, 1979), p. 55. 
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tradition that India extends its sympathy to the Pakhtoons and other ethnic 
groups in Pakistan which do not fully endorse Pakistan’s ideology of a 
Muslim nation. India’s involvement in the Bangladesh crisis in 1971 was 
also not free from considerations of secular values.” 

The tradition of tolerance is in fact the basis of India’s emphasis on the - 
peaceful settlement of disputes through negotiation. Nehru made this clear 
on various occasions. For instance, in a speech broadcast from London on 
12 January 1951, he said: “If we desire peace we must develop the temper 
of peace, and try to win over those who may be suspicious of us or who 
think that they are against us.”“ Nothing indicates his vision of reconci- 
liation more than his desire for a settlement and for cooperation with 
China even after the most treacherous betrayal by the Chinese in 1962. The 
subsequent Prime Ministers of India have also taken the same line. 

Although reliance on the reconciliation of different viewpoints is not 
India’s monopoly, yet in the Cold War, a nonaligned country like India is 
in a more advantageous position than others to explore the possibilities of 
negotiation fully. Not being one of the parties to the Cold War, the friendly 
contacts of a nonaligned country with the parties involved in a conflict 
enable it to watch for opportunities to get them together to talk over 
matters.“ The essence of India’s approach is that, to achieve a lasting 
result, an attempt should be made to see that neither of the parties engaged 
in a conflict suffers significant loss. This was Gandhi's technique in trying 
to resolve India’s domestic tensions as well as to secure freedom for 
India—a modern application of the principle of negotiation so forcefully- 
adumbrated in the Mahabharata.“ . 

The aforesaid approach to negotiations on the international front is 
illustrated by India’s offer of a no-war pact to Pakistan in 1949 and its 
repeated renewal of the offer in the subsequent years, its willingness to 
accept a division of Kashmir on the basis of the ceasefire line in the interest 
of Indo-Pakistani peace, its Parichafeela agreement with China in 1954, the 
premium it put on diplomatic negotiations for a settlement of the border 
dispute with China even after the situation worsened in 1959, and, finally, 
its acceptance of the Colombo proposals formulated by certain friendly 
countries after the Sino-Indian conflict of 1962 as the basis for a resolution 
of the Sino-Indian border dispute. 

In this process ot emphasizing the process of reconciliation and nego- 
tiation, however, India neglected its own defence-preparedness. This led to 

© S.D. Muni, “Defence and Development in South Asia”, in Bhabani Sen Gupta, ed., 
Regional Cooperation’and Development in South Asia (New Delhi, 1986), pp. 192-3. 

“ Nehru, n. 19, pp. 184-5. 

© Appadorai, n. 32, p. 37. 

“ While proceeding for negotiations with a view to bringing about a settlement between the’ 
Pandavas and the Kauravas. Krshna summarizes the object of his mission thus: “Yes, I will go 
to King Dhrtar&shtra, desirous of accomplishing what is consistent with righteousness, what 
may be beneficial to us, and what also is for the good of the Kurus.” Ibid., p. 31. 
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its defeat at the hands of China in 1962. Shocked, Nehru ruefully admitted: 
“We were getting out of touch with reality in the modern world and we 
were living in an artificial atmosphere of our own creation. We have been 
shocked out of it, all of us, whether it is the Government or the people.”” 
A good deal of attention has been paid to the strengthening of our defence 
forces since 1962. 


Realist and Idealist Traditions 


Two important approaches to inter-state relations have existed in India 
since the beginning. The positivist approach is advocated, for instance, in 
the Arthaśästra of Kautilya, as well as of Bharadvaja, in the Manusmryti, in 
some portions dealing with polity in the Mahdbhdrata, in the philosophy of 
Sdnkhya, and in the teaching of the Parichatantra.* Ancient Indian thinkers 
generally believe that both the defence of a kingdom and aggressive war, if 
used to conquer the whole country, are just. However, they differ over the 
means to be employed. 

Bhishma and Narada (in the Mahābhārata) and the author of the 
Partchatantra, as well as Kautilya and Bharadvija, recommend the adoption 
of different methods of statecraft according to circumstances. We may 
term them pragmatic realists. Kautilya favours the waging of psychological 
warfare (tishnimyuddha) by means of hostile propaganda, infiltration, and 
subversion and strategic or economic warfare (Adjayuddha) aimed at the 
destruction of the resources and food supplies of the enemy as also the 
assassination and kidnapping of the military leaders of the enemy. He 
advises open aggressive warfare (prakdfayuddha) only when the State is 
strong, united, and stable and the enemy is not so.” Bhdradvaja is down- 
Tight cynical. He says that, when the situation demands, a king should 
carry his enemy on his shoulders but that, as soon as an opportunity comes, 
he should’ break him like an earthen pot. He should sever the head of the 
enemy with his own hands and then shed tears for him. Bharadvaja 
declares that a king should first consolidate his position and then behave 
according to the norms of dharma. Bhishma argues that this type of policy, 
which is stained with sin, should be followed only during an emergency. He 
places a great deal of emphasis on power, and argues that a king should not 
allow himself to be swayed only by moral considerations. 

The aforesaid thinkers thus hold that war should be undertaken only in 
the last resort, not because war is immoral, but because it is expensive and 
troublesome and victory is not certain. The author of the Parichatantra says 


* Indian Information (New Deihi), vol. 5, p. 72. 

= The law books in Sanskrit which lay down the rules by which individuals and com- 
munities should be guided in their conduct in life are termed Dharmsatastras. Yijfavalkya, 
Pardgara, and Manu are the most important among lawgrvers. 

© See Kautilya’s Arthatastra, as translated by R. Shama Sastry (Bangalore, 1915). 

~ U.N. Ghosal, A History of Indian Political Ideas (Bombay, 1959), p. 101. 
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that royal policy has peace for its beginning and war for its end.” The 
Mahabharata states that by conciliation, the giving of gifts, and sowing of 
the seeds of discord a king should try to win over his enemy.” 

Lawgivers like Manu, however, consider these methods contrary to 
dharma. They advocate heroic war for just ends: the king should win or 
die. The smrtis and some of the characters of the Mahabharata also make it 
clear that while a just war is moral, the tactics that Kautilya recommends 
for winning and retaining political power are dangerous. It is a path beset 
with sin.” The approach of the smrtis and the dharmasgastras, as also the 
Mahabharata, to inter-state relations may, therefore, be termed the 
romantic-realist approach. 

From time immemorial a school of philosophy has existed in India which 
maintains that penance, self-abnegation, and non-injury are the means to 
get rid of sin and secure salvation. The Upanishads give us the basis of the 
theory of nonviolence. There is one undivided and indivisible spirit— 
above as below, without as within, beginningless and endless—which may 
be called God or truth. The universe is an expression of it, and all beings 
form part of it. Since perfection consists in realizing this truth, any kind of 
violence would be a repudiation of the truth. Even the Bhagavadgita, 
which is apparently a plea to engage in war, in fact recommends non- 
violence as a way Of life* and prescribes war only as a last resort. This is 
also evident from the role of Krshya as an emissary of the Pandavas. He 
goes time and again to the Kauravas to counsel them to see reason and to 
avoid war. He also counsels patience to the five Pandavas. He tells them to 
ask for what is due to them in a proper and friendly way. It is only when all 
efforts to secure justice through peaceful negotiation fail that Krshna 
exhorts the Pandavas to wage war.* 

The Buddhists and the Jainas are most fervent advocates of nonviolence 
although nonviolence is expected to be practised rigorously only by 
monks.* On the whole, they discourage Machiavellian politics and 
deglamourize war. A Mahdyana sūtra, the Suvarnaprabhdsottama, condemns 
all warfare as sinful. When Ashoka became a Buddhist and renounced war 
as an instrument of his foreign policy, he uncovered a new dimension of 
inter-state relations. He maintained friendly and diplomatic relations with 


* See Patichatantra, I, 377. 

2 The Mahdbhdrata states so at several places. At one placo it says: Varjaniyam sadd 
yuddham (“War should always be avoided”). At another place it declares: Viramet fush- 
kavatrebhyah (“One should give up fruitless cnmities”). 

3 Murty, n. 20, p. 3. 

* “Noaviolence, truth, absence of anger despite harm done by others, kindness without 
any reason towards all living beings, etc. are divine qualities which a good man should 
possess.” Bhagavadgita, XVI, 2. 

* S. Sukumar, “Shree Krishna: The Astute Diplomat”, Dharma Marga (New Delhi), vol 
5, April-June 1987, pp. 24-37. 

“ Kings like Kharavela, Kum#rapéla, Harsha, and Kanishka did not give up warfare in 
Ee Pe eee aes, or adherence to, the Jaina or Buddhist doctrine. 
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his immediate neighbours and other countries of Europe and Asia and 
pursued a peaceful, nonaggressive policy all through his reign. 

In recent times, Mahatma Gandhi revolutionized the ideal of non- 
violence by demonstrating, first in South Africa and later in India, that it 
could be employed as a weapon to achieve socio-political ends. India’s 
ancient tradition had failed to do so. Gandhi wanted to use nonviolence in 
international relations as well. In his view the acceptance of the nonviolent 
method was the only way to ensure security in the atomic age: “One thing 
is certain. Jf the mad race for armaments continues, it is bound to result in 
a slaughter such as has never occurred in history.”” It is obvious that 
India’s crusade against the arms race and its efforts to promote dis- 

` armament derive from this tradition of nonviolence. 

The application, of nonviolence to India’s foreign relations meant a 
deliberate acceptance of a method or approach to foreign-policy problems 
which emphasizes the temper of peace.* This was clearly reflected in 
India’s decision to remain a member of the Commonwealth of Nations 
after Independence although Britain had subjected India to injustice and 
cruelty. Echoing this spirit of reconciliation Nehru stated in the Rajya 
Sabha, the upper house of India’s Parliament, “Our approach is not to 
stress the differences but to stress the similarities.”” 

This method has its limitations as India discovered to its cost during the 
action in Goa in 1961, the Chinese invasion in 1962, and the Pakistani 
aggressions of 1965 and 1971. India attempted the peaceful method of 
negotiation in each case. From its failure to prevent war it learnt that the 
reality of power should be taken into account along with the nonviolent 
approach to difficult international problems if the security of the country 
was to be ensured. 

In summing up the application of the ideal of nonviolence to India’s 
foreign relations Nehru publicly stated that “he drew his inspiration from 
Gandhi”. He, however, followed the Master only so far as was practic- 
able.” 

In addition to nonviolence, there is the idealist view that the means to be 
employed to achieve an end are as important as the end itself and that both 
should be in accordance with moral law. Many ancient texts uphold this 
view. Thus, for instance, it is stated: “To seek to further the welfare of the 
State by enriching it through fraud and falsehood is like storing water in an 
unburnt mud pot and hoping to preserve it.”® This view has found its most 
excellent expression in recent times in the writings of Mahatma Gandhi. 


? Harijan (Wardha), 12 November 1938. 

= Appadorai, n. 32, p. 37. 

> India, Rajya Sabha, Debates, vol’ 19, pt 2, 12 December 1957. 

@ Nehru’s broadcast from London in 1951. Quoted in Appadora, n. 32, p. 37 

“ The Sacred Book of Kural. A Selecon from the Old Tamil Code for Princes, Statesmen, 
and Men of Affairs, C. Rajagopalachan, trans. (Madras, 1937). 

& Young India (Maaras), 1927, pp 35, 51, and 364. 
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The existence of the aforesaid tradition, together with the realist tradition, 
clearly shows that we have had both the traditions in India as in other 
countries and cultures of the world. There have been advocates of both 
expediency and principle as the basis of foreign-policy decisions. We have 
had thinkers and philosophers comparable to Desiderius Erasmus, Hugo 
Grotius, John Locke, Immanuel Kant, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Thomas 
Jefferson, Woodrow Wilson, and Arnold Toynbee on the one hand and N. 
Machiavelli, Thomas Hobbes, Klemens von Metternich, Otto von 
Bismarck, Cavour, Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, Joseph V. Stalin, 
Winston S: Churchill, and Hans J. Morgenthau on the other. 

The uniqueness of India’s political philosophy, however, lies in the fact 
that in spite of the realists our ancient Indian socio-political theorists set 
great store by ethics. Realists like Manu too aver that one cannot do a good 
thing by taking a bad path. Kautilya, who enables Chandragupta to 
confuse and defeat his enemies through shrewd diplomacy and without 
resort to war, provides an excellent example of selflessness when he refuses 
to enjoy power after the Emperor’s victory. Instead, he advises the 
Emperor to get the defeated leader of the enemy confederacy, Amitya 
Räkshasa, to serve as the chief executive. 

The aforesaid facts make it clear that our ancient political theorists do 
not always accept the equation of public with private morality. They are 
aware of the difficulty in such an equation. While an individual is free to go 
to extremes, even to the extent of facing death, in trying to follow a moral 
principle, a statesman acting on behalf of the State, like a trustee acting on 
behalf of his ward, has to take into account the interests and wishes of his 
people while deciding on his action. 

It would appear that Nehru too was aware of this difficulty in equating 
public with private morality. Although he was aware of the basic Indian 
tradition and the Gandhian position about the means being as important as 
the end itself,® he frankly admitted that moral principles were relevant to 
statecraft only up to a point. And in spite of his well-known revulsion 
against all varieties of imperialism, he stated in a speech on 8 March 1948 
in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative): “I can quite conceive of our 
siding with even an imperial power. I do not mind saying that in a certain 
‘set of circumstances that may be the lesser of the two evils.”“ 

India’s action in Goa in 1961 is a clear example of Nehru’s willingness to 
equate ends and means only up to a point and no more. After gaining 
independence from British rule in 1947 the people of India turned to the 


© See R.K. Karanjia, The Mind of Mr. Nehru (London, 1960), p. 24. Nehru stated: “The 
most important thing Gandhi insisted upon was the importance of means; ends were shaped 
by the means that led to them . . . that is what we learnt from him, and it is well we did so.” 
Iod, p. 25. Also sce hie statement in the UN General Assembly on 20 December 1956. 
Reported in Murty, n. 20, p. 179. 

“ Nehru, a. 19, p. 35 Also see his address to the Columbia University on 17 Oct eo 
Jawabarial Nehru, Vist to America (New York, 1950), pp. 28-29. Ed YAO 
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question of liberating areas that were then under French and Portuguese 
rule. Until 16 August 1961,“ however, the use of exclusively peaceful 
means to achieve the national interest was one of the corner-stones of 
India’s foreign policy. In June 1955 Nehru declared at a publie meeting at 
Pune (then Poona) that “we will never resort to police or military action to 
secure the merger of Goa and other Portuguese settlements”.“ He re- 
iterated this stand in the Rajya Sabha a few months later, and added: 

“That a war [against the Portuguese in India] is a little war does not make it” 
less than a war.”® Perhaps he wanted to reaffirm his adherence to tradi- 
tional international law, which ruled out the use of force even to liberate 
territories illegally held by other Powers. 

India tried repeatedly to negotiate with Portugal and bring pressure on it 
through countries like Britain. It, however, soon became clear that 
Portugal was not willing to see reason. Meanwhile the people of India were 
getting restive. Freedom fighters started organizing themselves and offered 
satydgraha to liberate Goa. Finally India was constrained to use force on 18 
December 1961 to integrate Goa into India. Nehru justified the action, 
saying that a dead end had'been reached in India’s dealings with Portugal. 
India had to choose the lesser evil of using force as against the greater one 
of letting colonialism flourish in the land with all the violence and injustices 
associated with it.“ India’s action in Goa in 1961 may, therefore, be 
regarded as a reflection of realism in Nehru’s foreign policy. - 

This realistic trend in India’s foreign policy was strengthened after the 
Chinese aggression of 1962. As Nehru himself admitted: “In the past our 
preoccupation with the human problems of poverty and illiteracy was such 
that we were content to assign a relatively low priority to defence re- 
quirements in the conventional sense.”” He, however, asserted elsewhere 
that “the Chinese wanted to shake us off our ideological moorings which 
were anathema to them. . . . On the whole, I would say that our ideology 
withstood the test of both the foreign and domestic onslaughts and came 
out of the fire overwhelmingly vindicated.”” 

It is nevertheless a fact that since the Chinese aggression of 1962 India’s 
foreign policy has been less doctrinaire and more realistic despite the 
continuance of its broad ideological moorings.” 


© Nehru told the Rajya Sabha: “The time may come when we may even decide to send our 
army there.” India, Rajya Sabha, Debates, vol. 35, 16 August 1961, col. 399. 

“ Times of India (New Delhi), 5 June 1955. 

© India, Rajya Sabha, Debates, 6 September 1955, col. 2098. 

@ For detailed justifications offered by Nehru, see Karanjia, n. 6, pp. 36 and 74-78. 

© Jawaharlal Nehru, “Changing India”, Foreign Affairs (New York), vol. 5, no. 3, April 
1963, p. 459. 

™ Karanjia, n 6, pp. 116 and 150-1 

7 For details, see Bimal Prasad, “An Overview”, International Studies (New Delhi), vol. 
17, nos 3-4, pp 880-6. For an analyms of a proper mix of idealism and realism in India’s 
foreign policy during the Emergency, see Nalini Kant Jha, Internal Crisis end Indira Gandhi's 
Foreign Policy (Patna, 1985), pp. 80-82. 
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Absence of the Imperialist Tradition 


Another distinguishing feature of Indian culture is the absence of im- 
perialism, including what is called cultural imperialism. No prominent 
Indian thinker, not even a realist like Kautilya or Manu or Bodhdyana, 
advocates the extension of Indian culture through coercion or through 
extension of an Indian empire beyond the well-recognized geographical 
boundaries of India.“ Anyone who carefully and objectively reads | 
Kautilya’s Arthagdstra (especially the chapter entitled “Labdhapra- 
f4amanam”) or Samudragupta’s inscriptions will clearly note that although 
an all-India state was considered to be a legitimate political end, an Indian 
emperor’s rule was never envisaged to extend beyond the Indian sub- 
continent. The Mahabharata too lays down that an Indian empire should 
not extend beyond the geographical limits of the country. “The kings of 
India should not”, says Manu, “meddle in the political, cultural, and 
religious affairs of those outside India” or drydvarta as he then conceived 
it.” In fact he even prohibited members of the upper castes from visiting 
countries outside India. Only the Sudras could do so. The ideal implied in 
the words “kynvanto vifvamdryam” was never held to extend to territories 
beyond the Indian subcontinent.™ 

Likewise, the concept of chakravartin (“supreme ruler dispensing justice 
and maintaining peace”) was envisaged only for the geographically and 
culturally defined parts of the country. Also, rulers capable of establishing 
their suzerainty over others through dharmavijaya (“righteous victory”) 
were enjoined not to destroy regional and local traditions and maintain 
religious and administrative systems.” They were, above all, forbidden to 
ask for booty from a conquered ruler and to drain away the resources of a 
conquered territory. In the absence of a legitimate heir to the conquered 
throne, the chakravartin should consecrate a royal prince as its ruler and 
allow him to rule autonomously.* He should not act against the people’s 
wishes. He should respect (or worship at) all religious places (sarvadevata- 
$ramapūjanam cha) and favour the kane and the eloquent, the philan- 
thropic and the courageous.” 


P The conception of India has varied from time to time. Ultimately it has come to mean the 
country stretching from the Himalaya to the southern sea and from the western sea to the 
caster. 


Uttaram yatsamudrasya himadrefchaiva dakshinam 
varsham tadbhdratam ndma bhärafi yatra santatth. 


The country lying to the north of the sea and to the south of the Himalaya range is called 
Bharata. This is where the descendants of Bharata live See Vishnu Purdna, I, iti, 1. 

” Murty, n. 20, p. 9. 

™ “Aryanre the wortd.” Ibid. 

3 See Mahabharata, “Sintiparva”, canto 59, floka 38. 

™ This is in sharp contrast with Lord Dalhousie’s Doctrine of Lapse. 

7 See Arthagastra, n 49, ch. 5 
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This approach to domestic government is quite different from the 
Western approach in this regard. The West developed the concept of 
sovereign State with a monopoly of power within its territory over all local 
authorities;* Indian thought, while recognizing India as a geographical- 
cultural whole, did not treat it as a State in this sense. Even a chakravartin 
must rule by means of moral rather than physical force and recognize the 
autonomy of the princes under him. 

Neither religion nor ethics thus ‘sanctioned complete uniformity and 
regimentation of thinking and behaviour. Buddhist literature speaks of a 
world State “ruled” by one person, but such a rule should be established by 
love and not by force. One who rules through love is a king of righteous- 
ness (dharmardja) who promotes nonviolence and enforces non-stealing 
and conquers the whole earth by his spiritual influence. The Buddha 
conceived of himself as a chakravartin of this sort. (This is similar to the 
view that the Christ too is king, but of peace and goodwill.) 

But as against Buddhist or Hindu thinking, the Christians considered it 
their duty to spread Christian rule even if it meant going to war. Even men 
like St Bernard of Clairvaux and St Francis of Assisi encouraged the 
crusades.” Thinkers like Alighieri Dante and Gottfried Wilhelm von 
Leibnitz maintained that it was immoral for one Christian State to war 
against another Christian State, but that it was quite ethical for a Christian 
State to fight against the heathens and the infidels.” Dante’s concept of 
emperor as set out in his Monarchia is totally different from the Indian 
concept of chakravartin: The authority of a chakravartin was limited to 
India whereas, according to Dante, Christianity would eventually be 
accepted by the entire world. 

Hinduism cannot be imposed upon anybody, and Buddhism does not 
approve of forcible proselytization. History has no evidence of any aggressive 
war waged by the Hindus and the Buddhists. The Hindus and the 
Buddhists went to Southeast Asia and Sri Lanka as traders and mission- 
aries, not as invaders and conquerors. They did not go there to drain off 
their wealth. On the contrary, the Indian rulers who ruled in Southeast 
Asia underwent a process of indigenization. They came to look upon those 
countries as their own and lived, fought, and died there. Their capitals 
were located in those far-off lands. They did not owe any allegiance to, and 
were not controlled by, any Powér based in India. Kanishka’s aggressive 
war against China and the Chola conquest of and rule over Indonesia and’ 
Sri Lanka were repugnant to Hindu-Buddhist culture. They were in fact 
aberrations which should not be used to negate the overall anti-imperialist 
tradition of India. In fact the Cholas were engaged, not in opposing ap 


™ Islam also had a mission to convert the world—by war (jihad), if necessary. See Quincy 
Wnight’s “Introduction” to Murty, n. 20, p. xv. 

» Murty, n. 20, p. 12. 

= Quincy Wnght’s “Introduction” to Murty, n. 20, pp. xi-xii. 
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alien culture, but in striving for supremacy over dynasties which belonged 
to their own culture.“ Ancient Indian history is, on the other hand, replete 
with examples of kings who voluntarily relinquished conquered territories. 
Take, for instance, the Ramayana. The hero, Rima, conquered Lank&, 
but he did not choose to rule there. On the other hand he allowed 
Vibhishana, the brother of RAvana, the dead ruler of Lanka, to rule over 
the kingdom. Likewise, in the Mahābhārata, after ending Kamsa’s life and 
overthrowing his autocratic rule, Krshna did not ascend the throne. 
Instead he released the aged Ugrasena from prison and reinstated him. 
Kélidisa’s Raghuvamga too mentions kings who won righteous victories 
but gave up the territories conquered by them. A Gupta conqueror named 
Baladitya defeated Mihiraguja, a Huna, but in deference to his mother’s 
advice, he not only reinstated Mihiraguja but also gave him a royal princess in 
marriage. Kalhana, in his Rajatarangini, speaks of many more such kings. 

In accordance with the Buddhist ideology, Ashoka denounced warfare 
everywhere—within as well as outside India. He condemned aggression on 
any grounds. He also dreamt of a spiritual, not political, empire of right- 
cousness, similar to the Christian concept of kingdom of heaven, throughout 
the world—an empire governed by love and compassion. That he failed to 
achieve such an empire is another matter. 

The desire of the best Indian Muslim rulers was also to establish a lasting 
all-India State and to ignore the world outside India. Rulers like Akbar 
tried to achieve the unification of India through tolerance, conciliation, 
and diplomacy. The Ain-i Akbari favourably expounds Akbar’s ideals of 
kingship and statecraft. The attention of the Muslim rulers was confined to 
India: India was their whole world. They fought among themselves and 
with whoever came as invaders from beyond the Himalaya or from across 
the seas. 

The anti-imperialistic spirit in India became stronger during British rule 
because of the suffering caused to the people by British imperialism. 
Leaders of India’s freedom movement viewed their struggle as a part of the 
overall fight against imperialism elsewhere in the world.” There has been 
no deliberate attempt at imperialism at any time in history by India. 

With this tradition and philosophy of anti-imperialism, it is not at all 
surprising that when Indią became independent, it should vigorously 
pursue the cause of emancipation of colonial and dependent territories and 
of promotion of racial equality® through a policy of nonalignment and 

“ Murty, n. 20, p. 11. 

= TS pe sslucioes pandi np, Wis Cirarda i varie lao Gta PN, 
Rajkumar, The Background of India's Foreign Policy (New Delhi, 1952), pp. 48-95. 

= In his very first broadcast to the nation as bead of the Interim Government on 7 
September 1946, Nehru deciared: “We are particularty interested in the emancipation of 
colonial and dependent countries and peopies, and in the recognition in theory and practice of 
equal opportunities for all races.” Nohro, n. 19, p. 2. 
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paftchaSeela. The support India gave to the freedom struggles of dependent 
peoples is now a part of history and needs no elaboration. The conference 
convened by Nehru in Delhi in 1949 to consider the question of securing 
Indonesia’s freedom from the Dutch and India’s support in the United 
Nations for the struggles for freedom in Algeria and Tunisia (trom the 
French) and in Namibia (from South Africa) are examples of this policy. 

In addition, India’s action in returning to Pakistan in 1972 the territories 
it had wrested from it in the Indo-Pakistani War of 1971 and in enabling 
Bangladesh to emerge as an independent nation is obviously in line with 
the Radmdyana-Mahdbharata tradition. Both the Hindu and Buddhist 
traditions are emphatic that India must never have aggressive designs apd 
that it should allow other cultures and states to work out their destinies in 
their own ways. The foreign policy pursued by India since Independence is 
thus in tune with Indian tradition and history. In the words of Nehru, 
“India’s foreign policy is grounded in the ancient tradition and culture of 
this country”.™ 

«It was established in theory and in practice in ancient India that it is the 
moral responsibility of a king to safeguard the person of an envoy accredited 
_to his court by other kings. One who kills an envoy is supposed to overstep 
the limits of dharma and is condemned to hell.” Kautilya’s Arthasdstra 
endorses this view.” The Ramayana shows that even Ravana, the ruler of 
Lanka, was conversant with the idea of diplomatic immunity.” 

Modern international law too allows certain privileges and immunities to 
foreign emissaries. However, some countries have violated this well- 
established law. Pakistan burnt down the US embassy in 1980; Iran held 
American embassy personnel as hostages for a long period. On the other 
hand the Government of India has scrupulously observed all diplomatic 
immunities. It is possible that the Indians have it in their subconscious that 
it is against dharma to harm a foreign diplomat. 

An even more remarkable aspect of the behaviour of the Indians is their 
treatment of refugees. India granted political asylum to the leaders of the 
Nepali Congress when they came in the wake of the crackdown ordered by 
the King of Nepal." It extended its hospitality to the Dalai Lama of Tibet 
although it realized the price it might have to pay both politically and 
militarily. It accepted the heavy burden of looking after a million and more 
refugees who came over in 1971 from the former East Pakistan. While 
quite a number of them have still not returned to their country, the inflow 
of refugees has also never really stopped. India treated respectfully the 


H Nehbru’s speech at Lucknow on 13 May 1963, as quoted in Murty, n. 20, pp. 7-8. 

8 Manurmrd, VII, 15. 

= Arthatastra, n. 49, p. 30. 

© For details, see Gandhi Jee Roy, Diplorracy in Ancient India (Patna, 1981), p. 37. 

“ The forcing of B.P. Koirala to go back to Nepal in the mid-1970s was an exception 
necessitated by the exigencies of the Emergency. See Jha, n. 71, p. 86. 
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prisoners of war who had been captured ‘during the Indo-Pakistani War 
that followed. They were later returned to Pakistan without any condition. 
It accepted the responsibility of affording protection to the Tamil refugees 
from Sri Lanka in the mid-1980s. 

This stands in sharp contrast with the atrocities perpetrated by Adolf 
Hitler’s Nazi regime on the freedom fighters of France, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, and the countries of Eastern Europe,” or by Japan’s Imperial 
Army on the British soldiers captured in Southeast Asia during the Second 
World War,” or by the British Army on the captured men of the Indian 
National Army at Kohima and Imphal,” or by the US Army in South 
Vietnam in the 1960s. 

India’s dealings with prisoners of war and with foreign refugees since 
Independence cannot be explained without a reference to its philosophy 
and tradition of dealing generously with Sarandgatas (“those who seek 
refuge”).* When Vibhishana, a brother of King Rāvaņa, seeks the pro- 
tection of Rima, Rama gladly extends His protection to him, saying: “I 
have taken an oath to protect those who seek my protection.”” He did so 
in spite of the advice of His allies and generals. Pythvi Raj Chouhan 
repulsed the invasions of Muhammad of Ghor repeatedly but forgave him 
each time. When Prthvi Rāj was finally defeated, Muhammad of Ghor had 
him immediately killed! Prthvi Raj’s behaviour was perfectly in tune with 
the culture of India. The Hitopadega says that even if an enemy comes to 
our house, we should receive him with hospitality. One should be like a 
tree which does not hold back its shade from a man even though he may 
have come to cut it down. The Mahābhārata says that an enemy seeking 


© This is documented in an 80-page typescript containing the memoirs of the late Major 
Jaipal Singh, “A Patriotic Indian Soldier”. See Patriot (New Delhi), 13 August 1987. 

ee eee eee 
. Kwai”. Ibid. 

* Ibid. . 

© We are not suggesting that magnanimity towards an enemy, when destitute or over- 
powered, has’ been the monopoly of India. In fact such magnanimity has been extolled in 
every part of the civilized world. Rape paly Ronng Oct TOV aboka recon 
this 

= See Vilmiki’s Rémayana, VI, 18, 3. 


“To be true to one’s duty to be kind, one should refrain from slaying the man, enemy though 
he be, who throws himself on one’s mercy, whether he does it in abject distress or is still full ot 
pride . . . . This is my unalterable vow that I shall defend him against all corne:s who throws 
himself on my mercy, declaring for the nonce, ‘T am thine’.” 
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protection from fear, destitution, or defeat shouid be cared for as if he 
were one’s own son.™ 


Conctusion 


In the foregoing pages we have shown how the goals and content of India’s 
foreign policy are rooted in its cultural-philosophical traditions. In fact, 
even the name of the main instrument of India’s foreign policy,—non- 
alignment owes its origin to the Ways of thinking of the Indian people. As 
K.P. Misra points out, “even a cursory look at the philosophical and civil- 
izational tradition indicates that the Indians have been fond of noun with 
negative. It is through negative terms that the Indians have expressed positive 
and affirmative ideas of profound significance in their social evolution.”™ 
Thus, for example, instead of saying “peace”, the Indians say “nonviolence” 
(ahimsd). Instead of saying “defeat”, they use the word “non-victory” 
(pardjaya). Likewise, we are familiar with the use of “non-one” (aneka) as 
against “many”; non-idleness (apramdda) as against “exertion”; and “non- 
grudge” (avaira) as against “tolerance”. We can cite many more words and 
expressions of this kind, particularly from the literature of Buddhism and 
Jainism. These negative words have cach a positive meaning of great 
significance.“ Nakamura, therefore, rightly points out: “To other nations, 
showing the moral percepts in the negative form seemed somewhat power- 
less and unsatisfactory, but to the Indians, who lay stress on the negative 
phase and pursue the non-determinant, the > negative form of expression 
has a more positive and powerful meaning.”” 

The formulation of the concept in a negative way reminds us of the fact, 
that one of India’s most far-reaching contributions to world civilization is 
the concept of zero and its mathematical use in its positive value.” Seen 
from a wider angle, the expression as well as the content of nonalignment 
may similarly suggest a deeper connexion with the Indian cultural tradition. 
Terminological negativism in fact needs deeper understanding of the 
cultural psyche of those who coined the term “nonalignment”. Even the 
Western-educated élite in India, whose thought processes are dominated 
by those of the West, are Indian in their deeper layers.” 

Our main assumption in this article is that the Indian spirit has shown an 

™ Cited in Fateh Bahadur, Ideal Kingship (Allahabad, 1927), pp. 128-9. 

*® K.P. Misra, “Towards Understanding Non-Alignment”, International Studies (New 
Delhi), vol. 20, nos 1-2, January-June 1981, p. 26. Also see H. Nakamura, The Ways of 
Thinking of Asian Peoples (Tokyo, 1960), p. 23. 

® Thid., p. 26. , 

* Nakamura, n. 95, p. 23. 

# For details, see U.R. Ehrenfels, “The Calturological Approach to Non-Alignment”, 
Indian Yearbook of International Affairs (Madras), 1955, pp. 124-36. 

* Girilal Jain, “Political Disarray in Modem India: Clash of Two Cultures”, Thries of India 
(New Delhi), 23 September 1986. 
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extraordinary capacity for survival and self-assertion. This sclf-assertion 
cannot, in the nature of things, be a straightforward affair. The ideas, ` 
ideals, and institutions borrowed from the West, as also some contrary 
pulls and pressures of our times, clash with it and obstruct its flow at every 
turn. But like any current in similar circumstances, the Indian spirit has 
learnt to bypass the obstacles it cannot overcome. 

In the specific case of India’s foreign policy, Mahātmā Gandhi was 
particularly influenced by the ancient current of moralistic philosophy. 
Indeed it influenced in varying degrees a whole lot of India’s nationalist 
leaders, including Jawaharlal Nehru, whose role in shaping the country’s 
international thinking and behaviour was singularly important. Thus the 
ancient moralistic touch in its essential respects has, through Gandhi and 
Nehru, guided India’s foreign policy during the last forty years, notwith- 
standing the traces of positivistic thinking in India’s international behaviour, 
particularly since 1962, and its further reinforcement during Indira 
Gandhi’s Prime Ministership. Nehru, therefore, once rightly remarked: 


The Gandhian approach of Panchasheel, coexistence, peace, tolerance, 
the attitude of live and let live, has been fundamental to Indian thought 
throughout the ages, and you find it in all religions . . . . The most 
important thing about our foreign policy is that it is a part of our great 
historical tradition and culture.” 


December 1987 


” Karanjia, n. 63, p. 23. 


Notes and Memoranda 


South Asian Cooperation in 
Industry, Science, and Technology 


- 


B.D. NAGCHAUDHURI 


The concept of a South Asian region and regional cooperation has been 
under discussion for the last twenty years. There are sound geographical 
and geopolitical reasons behind the concept. The South Asian subcontinent is 
a geographical entity more or less well separated from the Asian heartland 
by the Himalaya and Hindukush mountains. The geographical barriers 
have kept the subcontinent as a geographical entity with an importance of 
its own. Besides, there are strong cultural affiliations and political asso- 
ciations built up over the millennia. The empires built by the Mauryas, the 
Kushans, and the Guptas and later the Pathans and the Moghuls stretched 
from near Iran to the deep south of the Indian subcontinent. During 
several periods in the history of the subcontinent the entire subcontinent 
was more or less under a single suzerainty. This resulted in political unity at 
different times and political separation into smaller states at other times. 

The concept of a South Asian community of nations is derived from the 
chequered history of the subcontinent. Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, 
Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan, and Sri Lanka are all independent and auto- 
nomous. Culturally too they are not entirely different. In some ways, 
however, the countries of the region are quite disparate. Hindu Nepal, 
Buddhist Bhutan, Muslim Pakistan, and secular India have followed 
different ideological and political paths. India is larger and politically as 
well as economically more powerful than the other states of the region. 
The emphasis it gives to the South Asian concept is, therefore, regarded 
with some suspicion by Pakistan, the second largest and the second most 
powerful country of the subcontinent. The rivalry between Pakistan and 
India since their inception as independent states in modern times has 


The anthor is one of India’s leading scientists. He was Member (Science), Planning Com- 
` mission, from 1967 to 1970 and Scientific Adviser, Ministry of Defence, 
from 1970 to 1974. He was Vice-Chancellor, Jawaharial Nebru University, 

from 1974 to 1978. 
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conditioned our history and our thinking very strongly. The heritage of a 
painful separation, partition, and the aftermath of civil turbulence have all 
left their mark on the mental outlook of the countries on the subcontinent. 
It has even led to minor wars and conflicts. While the historical factors 
make it difficult for us to think clearly on the political and economic future 
of the subcontinent, there is a strong geographical basis for interdependence. 
Indeed it is an important force which compels cooperation..The resources 
of the subcontinent are not evenly distributed in its various parts. Con- 
sequently a number of mutual dependencies, have developed. These 
dépendencies are likely to develop further owing to the nature of the 
distribution of resources and population on the subcontinent. 

With reference to the simple criteria of technological ‘and economic 
viability and military strength, we may further structure this relationship. It 
is, however, important for us to understand that the situation is dynamic: it 
will change. To this end we shall need to study technology transfers and the 
changing military status of the countries, particularly among the Jovians 
and to some extent the asteroids—i.e. the large states which cast large 
shadows across the subcontinent and the small states whose proximity 
makes them important for us. 

Military balance and international trade are two useful diagnostic dis- - 
criminants for the study of the transfer of advanced techniques betweén 
advanced societies and from advanced societies to less developed societies. 
According to Robert Gilpin of Cambridge (UK), these are two most 
significant causes of the redistribution of power in the international system. 

There is another, slightly different view, the one advanced by such 
thinkers as Bruce Russell and Steven Miller, who insist that the pro- 
liferation of the arms production technology in the LDCs is a symptom of 
the disintegration of hegemonit power. In the words of Miller: “The 
indigenous weapons production phenomenon is one small dimension of a 
much larger development: the diffusion of power throughout the inter- 
national system. This has occurred in economic and political realms as well 
as in the military.” 

Indigenous production capabilities, the most blatant expression of which 
is indigenous production of military equipment, are driven by both internal 
and international forces. One of these forces is the desire of some LDCs to 
attain increasing self-sufficiency owing to their bitter experience of the tie- 
up between arms trade and international politics. This experience has been 
especially bitter in Latin America and Africa; South Asia also has had 
some taste of it. Another factor is the mounting cost of arms. The LDCs 
find it increasingly difficult to pay for arms on account of foreign-exchange 
and money limitations. This leads to both internal and international 
economic and financial distortions. The producer country is ready to 
provide loans and credits; the LDCs often accept such loans and credits 
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without adequate attention to the fine print. Once an LDC swallows the 
bait, it is booked. We have thus curious cases of countries paying many 
times over after being plugged into a foreign industrial-military system 
from which they find they cannot escape. For over a hundred years 
Ecuador lras been repaying a loan to Britain which included military 
assistance—something that Britain was not prepared to do in regard to its 
loan from the United States. The temptation to develop an indigenous 
armament industry is thus strong, but it is often imbalanced by the inability 
to do so owing to lack of technology, absence of entrepreneurial and 
manageria. skills, and the smallness of the national market. Finally, the 
rate of technological advance today is very high and is ever on the increase. 
This puts LDC producers at a serious disadvantage in the matter of 
acquiring aew capabilities. Judging from the evidence available in various 
studies, perticularly the publications of the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute (SIPRI), the export of arms by the countries of the 
Third Wcrid, which rose rapidly in the 1960s, seems to have remained 
since 196€ between 2 and 4 per cent of the total arms trade. In 1978 it was 
3.2 per cent. The year 1972 was, however, an exceptional year when arms 
exports by the Third World suddenly shot up to about 8.8 per cent. The 
explanation was partly arms exports worth about $700 million from China 
to North Vietnam and partly the cancellation of several orders. There is 
also an information gap; for the export figures do not distinguish between 
third country transfers and the indigenously produced exports and thus 
tend to overestimate LDC exports. 

The mini arms race between India and Pakistan is not fully documented. 
Pakistan receives arms from China and sometimes from Libya. India 
receives arms from the Soviet Union. This is above and beyond what India 
and Palostan get from the United States, Britain, France, and other 
European countries. 

The roots of science and technology on the subcontinent have a great 
deal of communality. The institutions are of a similar pattern. They have 
been strongly conditioned by the influence of Britain for a hundred and 
fifty years. The academic and research institutions are still ruled by this 
British end European heritage. Since the Second World War the influence 
of the United States has grown stronger. However, the technological biases 
are still largely British. A new influence is the growing technological 
influence of the Soviet Union in India. It is still small, but various common 
scientif programmes are bringing the two closer together. The equivalent 
influence in Pakistan is that of the United States. 'Pakistan’s military 
alliance with the United States has been followed by a number of techno- 
logical inputs. Pakistan is now strongly influenced by US technology and is 
increasingly dependent on it. On the basic sciences, however, both 
countrizts have made considerable progress—India perhaps more than 
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P. CHANDRASEKHARA Rao. The New Law of Maritime Zones with Special 
Reference to India’s Maritime Zones. New Delhi: Milind Publications 
Private Limited, 1983. Pp. xx + 423. Rs 200.00. 


This is an excellent piece of work—well researched, well documented, and 
well written. The author has divided the subject into six comprehensive 
chapters, containing detailed and exhaustive discussions on India’s mari- 
time zones in the light of India’s maritime legislations and recent develop- 
ments in the law of the sea. 

In Chapter I he discusses the question whether the territorial waters of 


India are part of the “territory” of India and examines with tremendous’ 


insight the respective roles assigned by the Indian Constitution to the 
Union and its constituent units with regard to the territorial waters of 
India. Tracing the history of Indian legislations, wading through the 
Constituent Assembly debates, and discussing numerous cases not only in 
India but in Australia, Britain, Canada, and the United States, he argues 
with conviction and tremendous persuasion against the decision of the 
Madras High Court in A.M.S.S.V.M. & Co. v. State of Madras that 
territorial waters form part of the constituent units or that the States have 
the right to make laws relating to “fisheries” in the territorial sea. 
Chapter H is a discussion, not of international law relating to contiguous 
zone, but of the Constitution and law of India as affected by international 
law. In other words, the emphasis is on Indian municipal law, which is very 
important. There is a lot of familiar literature on the international law 
aspects of contiguous zone but little, if any, on Indian law as such. 
Chapters II to V contain detailed discussion on the “continental shelf”, 
“exclusive economic zone”, and “historic waters” of India in the light 
of legislation and case law in India and several other federal states like 
Australia, Canada, and the United States. The author has no doubt done a 
lot of intensive reseatch, not only on international law, but also on the 
domestic laws of these countries and must be complimented on his 


thoroughness. 
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It must be pointed out, however, that in his attempt to include almost 
everything on the subject, the author covers a lot of familiar ground and 
spends too much effort to prove the obvious. Indeed he goes into minute 
details of the all-too-familiar documents and literature on “continental 
shelf” and “economic zone” and in the process repeats the same arguments 
again and again. The two long chapters on these subjects contain several 
parts which, being nothing new, hardly need discussion as they are all too 
well known. A lot of fat could have been shed here, and some parts 
carefully edited to make the book tight and increase the value of the work. 

Let us hasten to add, however, that this criticism does not detract from 
the value of the book, which is an important and distinct contribution to 
the literature of international law. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, R.P. ANAND 
International Law, and Economics, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


MIcHABL C. VAN WALT VAN PRAAG. The Status of Tibet: History, Rights, 
and Prospects in International Law. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1987, Pp. xxiv + maps + 381. Price, not mentioned. 


Located in the “strategic heart of Asia”, as the blurb correctly points out, 
Tibet has been a bone of contention for centuries among the continent’s 
great empires, including those of the Mongols, the. Russians, the Manchus, 
the British, and the Chinese. It has stirred India’s interest too in significant 
measure. The divisions among the continent’s major Powers over Tibet are 
happily not reflected in the scholarly world. There is near-unanimity, at 
least among the Western and Western-educated scholars, as to Tibet’s 
independent international identity. This reviewer is not aware of any 
scholarly writing supporting the individual claims of any of the empires. 

Linguistic barriers of course make for such a constricted assessment of the 
literature on the subject. 

The dialogue or, more properly, the discord over the status of Tibet is 
best appreciated in political terms rather than legal. China does not base its 
claim to Tibet in terms of conquest, occupation, or prescription; it does so 
solely in terms of the theory that Tibet was an integral part of China for 
centuries. Tibet too claims independence on the basis of its historical status 
prior to 1950. The argument is thus one of historical title and status. Even 
then a legal examination is pertinent; for any claim based on history or 
otherwise needs to be subsumed under one of the many roots of title to 
territory: conquest, occupation, prescription, accretion, and so on. Claims 
based on historical title are essentially prescriptive in nature. 
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Viewed in this framework, the study under review contains a wealth of 
evidence from the seventh century onwards. It traces the rise of the 
religious power and the establishment of a theocratic State in Tibet. It ably 
documents the Mongol, Manchu, and Gorkha interventions, the Great 
Game of the Russian, British, and Manchu empires, and the reassertion of 
independence by Tibet and examines even modem developments, including 
the Simla Agreement of 1913 and the flight of the Dalai Lama in 1959. The 
story of reassertion of its independence by Tibet and of China’s invasion is 
well. told. The account of the legal status of political entities, though brief, 
is brilliant. 

No wonder China has consistently avoided basing its claim to Tibet on 
conquest. The legal obstacles.in the way (principally, the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact and the prohibitions on war and the use of force in the United Nations 
Charter) are indeed insuperable. China insists that Tibet has been an 
integral part of its empire from time immemorial. This, however, militates 
against the distinct socio-cultural identity of Tibet and Tibet’s prolonged 
struggle for independence, so competently documented in the study under 
review. One feels tempted to opt for the argument based on conquest, 
especially in view of the fact that there are quite a few post-Charter 
precedents that China could cite. Of course these precedents have all been 
contested, and the subjugated status of the territories has been disputed. 
The argument that Tibet has been an integral part of China from time’ 
immemorial has the advantage of neatness and finality; but it is similar to 
the one put up by Portugal in respect of Goa as its “overseas province”. 
The differences in the outcome of the two issues and the cruciality of the 
catalytic agent in the latter case are obvious. 

In view of the above, the conclusions of the study under review must be 
pronounced to be realistic and restrained. It makes a review of the post- 
1951 developments, and rightly notes;that the imposition of Chinese rule 
has not found favour with the Tibetans. What is more important, Beijing 
itself increasingly realizes this fact. Equally significant is the conclusion 
that the Dalai Lama enjoys universal devotion among the Tibetans. The 
study, therefore, suggests an end to the decades-long struggle of attrition 
and the beginning of a dialogue between Beijing and the internationally 
acknowledged leadership of Tibet to find a solution more acceptable to 
the people of Tibet. Indeed it reports that, according to a recent visitor to 
Tibet, “the Chinese have found Tibet easy to invade but impossible to 
conquer”. 


Centre for Studies in, RAHMATULLAH KHAN 
Diplomacy, International 

Law, and Economics, 

School of International Studies, a 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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United States of America 


P.M. KAMATH. Executive Privilege versus Democratic Accountability: The 
Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, 
1961-1969. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1981. Pp. xvi + 362. Rs 
150.00. 


The National Security Council was created by an Act of Congress in 1947 
to coordinate foreign and defence policies. The same Act merged the 
separate Departments of Army and Navy and created a unified Department 
of Defence. Harry S. Truman as President ignored the National Security 
Council by and large. Though Dwight D. Eisenhower revived it, it was in 
his time largely a staff organization carrying out organizational work and 
planning. With the appointment of McGeorge Bundy as Assistant to the 
President on Security Affairs in 1961, the post assumed a new character: 
the incumbent became a policy advocate and a policy adviser. In 1965, 
when Bundy left, he had set the pattern; so much as that Rostow, a 
Johnson appointee, had no difficulty in playing the new role. During the 
Johnson years, with Robert S. McNamara and Dean Rusk he became one 
of the three key advisers of the President on Vietnam, the main pre- 
occupation of the Johnson Administration. He was also effective in other 
foreign-policy areas. With the advent of Henry-Kissinger the post of 
National Security Adviser reached the zenith of its power and influence. 
Kissinger eclipsed, if not totally, at least substantially, the Secretary of 
State and his Department. No wonder, when Kissinger himself became the 
Secretary of State during Nixon’s second term, he took care to combine it 
with the post of National Security Adviser. He did not permit the 
emergence of a rival in the form of National Security Adviser. 

The book under review deals primarily with the period of McGeorge 
Bundy and W.W. Rostow. One factor which facilitated the rise of Bundy 
to power and influence was the personality of Dean Rusk. The non- 
aggressive and nonassertive Rusk seldom presented his views forcefully 
and clearly, especially when Robert S. McNamara or Bundy was at hand to 
argue the opposite point of view, and more forcefully than he did. The 
book under review analyses the role of Bundy and Rostow in such decisions 
as the Bay of Pigs invasion, the Cuban missiles crisis, the invasion of the 
Dominican Republic, the passing of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, and the 
bombing of North Vietnam. It rightly points out that while personalities 
were undoubtedly important, what was much more important was the 
manner in which decisions were arrived at. If the Secretary of State sat in 
the State Department’s huge and imposing building and met the President 
by appointment, the National Security Adviser sat in the basement of the 
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White House and met the President three or four times a day, often 
without appointment. Naturally the National Security Adviser wielded 
more influence than the Secretary. i 

While most of the book under review deals with the genesis, growth, and 
functioning of the office of National Security Adviser, it raises, towards the 
end, the issue of executive privilege and its implications. It points out that 
one source of power of the National Security Adviser has been his ability to 
claim executive privilege, i.e. immunity from questioning by Congressional 
committees. The word was introduced into the American political lexicon 
by the then Deputy Attorney-General, William Rogers. Although the 
Kennedy and Johnson Administrations claimed executive privilege on 
behalf of the National Security Adviser, the Nixon Administration went 
further than either of them. It was during the Nixon years that arguments 
for and against executive privilege were advanced. The supporters argued 
that the National Security Adviser would become vulnerable if the con- 
fidentiality of his advice was not maintained. They also said that the 
absence of confidentiality would affect the quality of his advice. Others, 
however, held that those who wielded power should be accountable in a 
democracy. The book under review pleads for the golden mean. Un- 
doubtedly, in today’s world, foreign policy cannot be completely open. 
However, secrecy in the security policy area m the-United States has 
increased in the last few decades. And it has increased so rapidly as to pose 
a threat to the principle of democratic accountability. The twentysecond 
amendment says that the President can seek re-election only once. Once 
re-elected, he is no longer accountable to anyone. He can accept advice 
from any source and arrive at any decision without giving his reasons 
therefor. This privilege is being sought to be extended to the National 
Security Adviser as well, although he is not elected by the people and is an 
advocate of policy rather than a staff officer. The Iran-Contragate affair 
shows how extensive and far-reaching has been the erosion of democratic 
accountability. 

The book under review is a first-rate one. It is based on the official and 
private papers available in the Truman, Kennedy, Eisenhower, Johnson, 
and other libraries. Its author has interviewed officials; he has also used the 
oral history materials available in those libraries. The book for this reason 
has a rare stamp of authority which distinguishes it from other similar 
books produced in India. A 37-page Dibiiogräpii at the end further 
enhances its value. 


Centre for American and B.K. SHRIVASTAVA 
West European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 
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South Asia 


MICHAEL CaRRITHERS. The Forest Monks of Sri Lanka: An Anthropo- 
logical and Historical Study. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1983. 
Pp. xii + 306. Rs 145.00. 


This book consists of five parts. In the first chapter the author discusses 
some of the hypotheses generally advanced to explain why people take to 
monkhood. He argues that subjective and objective factors such as mental ` 
stress, grief, poverty, caste rigidity, and fear. of unemployment do, not 
adequately account for the decision to renounce. Not that they are without 
any influence, but the real decisive factor is the inborn desire in an 
individual to overcome duhkha (“sorrow arising from attachment to the 
phenomenal world”), to cultivate sila (“moral virtue”), and to attain 
nirvana (“cessation of craving and suffering”). But then very few people in 
society resort to renunciation: a life of renunciation is lonely and hard. 

In the second and third chapters the author discusses the values and 
norms of the Buddhist Sangha of Sri Lanka. The Theravada tradition 
derives many of its values and norms from the Vinaya texts, which provide 
comprehensive codes of conduct for the clergy and the laity. As an aside 
we may point out that although the Pali sacred texts are supposed to 
represent the Buddha’s original teachings, they might well be the work of 
the disciples rather than of the Master himself. According to the Mahayana 
tradition, the Buddha maintained silence after his enlightenment. This was 
a point of divergence between Theravada (Hinayana) and Mahayana. In 
the Theravada tradition the monks are distinctly superior to the laity, who 
are notionally enmeshed in the world. However, there is a remarkable 
interdependence between the two. The monks offer counsel, “spiritual 
tuition”, and preserve the inherited values of society. The laity support the 
monks by giving them alms and donations and thereby gain merit which 
will improve their spiritual status. However, the important point to note is 
that the village-dwelling monks of the nation-wide Sangha interpret the 
Vinaya texts to suit their roles as priests, teachers, and moral guardians of 
society. By contrast, the forest monks regard the inherited Buddhist norms 
and values as guides to selfcultivation; their ideal is to live in small, face-to- 
face, autonomous communities. 

The movement of the forest monks, which is of relatively recent origin, 
has witnessed many uneven developments. There are only about 600 forest 
monks as against 20,000 monks of the nation-wide Sangha, most of whom 
live in the villages of Sri Lanka. The larger Buddhist Sangha has been 
coextensive with Sri Lanka as an independent nation. In other words, the 
Sangha and the State have coexisted for over a millennium. However, the 
relationship between the two has never been smooth. On several occasions 
the State has intervened in the affairs of the Sangha, either to exercise 
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some control over monastic property or to purify the Sangha and expel 
deviants. Under the kings there grew up a distinct hierarchy in the Sangha, 
which led to the rule of elders rather than of equals. ~ 

In contrast with the village monks, the forest monks (Tapasayo) are 
wandering monks. They depend entirely upon alms as they do not own any 
land or property. Implicit in the forest movement is the view that the larger 
Sangha, being exposed to politics and the lure of money and even sex, is 
prone to corruption. Not surprisingly this selfrighteousness on the part of 
the forest monks has engendered antipathy towards them in the monks of 
the establishment and the larger public. In the eyes of the monks of the 
establishment the forest monks’ movement has tried to disown the 
millennial tradition. 

In the second part of the book, consisting of four chapters, the author 
- gives extensive hagiographic details from the lives of nine forest monks 
who led the Tapasayo movement. These monks attracted people in many 
parts of Sri Lanka. It may, however, be noted that the forest monks’ 
movement is not evangelical in nature. The Buddhist selfawareness is not 
an emotional experience. It is a subdued inner vision based on a blend of 
reason and intuition. Indeed this movement tends to discount the spectacular 
or the miraculous. There is no attempt to organize lay people into a protest 
movement. In fact the laity have often annoyed the forest monks by 
intruding upon their privacy. The emphasis here is on the training of just a 
few monks who could be regarded as true renunciates. For example, in the 
Samsthaya (“hermitage”) founded by Jinavamsa, just about a hundred 
monks were trained to propagate the ideals of the movement among the 
people. 

In the remaining three parts, which consist of six chapters, the author 
discusses the social, religious, and political implications of the forest 
monks’ movement. The forest monks’ movement sought to reform the 
Sangha. This touched off a counter-movement by the establishment monks 
to check the influence of the forest monks. The chapters also describe the 
activities undertaken by the forest monks in the course of propagating their 
ideals to the public. In the lives of the forest monks, we perceive not only 
their inner struggle but also their abiding commitment to what they believe 
is right action. The forest monks’ movement is a dwindling movement. The 
more important contributions of the forest monks are: (a) They have tried 
to restore Buddhism to its pristine condition, to create small groups 
unburdened by any hierarchy and devoid of the trappings of political 
power; (b) they have embraced total renunciation, and their paramount 
consideration is the cultivation of sila; (c) they do what they can to purify 
people exposed to modernist values; and (d) they seek to revitalize the 
special ties between the Buddhist Sangha and the national identity of Sri 
Lanka. Even the limited success that the forest monks’ movement has 
achieved is remarkable—because of the arduousness of its goals. 
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The study is indeed well done. Apart from highlighting the lives of the 
forest monks, it explains the meaning of Buddhist meditation, selfaware- 
ness, etc. It combines anthropological and historical perspectives and is 
thus meant for the specialist rather than the general reader. It is couched in 
a language which is reflective rather than lucid. One wishes that the author 
had made comparisons between the forest monks’ movement of Sri Lanka 
and similar movements in Burma and Thailand. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of its internal moral problems, the 
Sangha in Sri Lanka has served as a model for the Burmese Sangha on a 
number of occasions. In the interpretation of the Pali canon too, the monks 
of Sri Lanka have been pre-eminent. We hope that the author would throw 
some light on Sri Lanka vis-à-vis other Theravada countries of Asia. As we 
read through the book under review, we can notice the striking similarities 
between the forest monks of Sri Lanka and the Therapanthi Jaina monks of 
India in the matter of cultivation of a severe puritanism. Like the forest 
monks of Sri Lanka, the Therapanthi ascetics too seek to restore Jainism to 
its pristine purity. 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems, C.N. VENUGOPAL 
School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


K.L. Menta. In Different Worlds: From Haveli to Headhunters of 
Tuensang. New Delhi: Lancers, 1985. Pp: 262. Rs 150.00. 


Born at Udaipur in the erstwhile princely State of Mewar, the author of 
this interesting memoir made a smooth transition from the heaven-born 
clan of the Mehtas to another heaven-born tribe called the Indian Civil 
Service. In between, he had a short spell of schooling at Ajmer followed by 
a longer one at the London School of Economics. Towards the end of a 
career in administration, which included truly pioneering work in the 
. North-Eastern Frontier Agency (NEFA), he did a rather uneventful stint 
in the Foreign Service, which took him to Ankara, Addis Ababa, and 
Kabul and to Latin America. 

. The author gives an intimate pen portrait of life in and around a jagirdar’s 
haveli in one of the most insulated of the princely States in what was known 
in the pre-Independence period as Rajputana. Ensconced in the heart of 
the Aravali Hills, Udaipur remained blissfully untouched by the winds of 
change that transformed the rest of the country with varying degrees of 
intensity. Fateh Singhji, the reigning monarch during the first quarter of 
this century, was deeply suspicious of newfangled ideas such as schools, 
hospitals, and railways. His allergy to such projects was matched only by 
his crass sfinginess: his gifts to courtiers included fabulous items such as 
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used turbans, a papaya,‘or a couple of guavas. More often than not, his 
dewans—the author’s great-grandfather was one—were barely literate; nor 
did he follow any accepted norm for selection or dismissal. It was only by 
ceaseless manipulation and intrigue that one could step into or stay in top 
jobs. Even so, the jagirdars—all of whom lived off the land—enjoyed the 
creature comforts that money could buy even when out of job. The Mehtas 
were an extremely astute and resilient clan. When Fateh Singhji’s growing 
senility brought the administration to a grinding halt, and the Viceroy 
began to think in terms of transferring power to the ruler’s son, the Mehta 
family acted with characteristic aplomb: while the author’s grandfather 
sided with the ageing ruler, his father joined the rival camp. Regardless of 
who won in the end, the Mehta family’s interests remained unharmed. 

Of greater contemporary interest is the author’s account of his work as 
Adviser to the Governor of Assam for the NEFA for over five years. 
Under Jawaharlal Nehru’s inspiration, Mehta, together with the famed 
‚Verrier Elwin, played a key role in the shaping and implementation of 
what came to be known as the philosophy for NEFA. Nehru’s “approach 
to the tribal people was neither to impose things on them nor to leave them 
alone”. He had no use for those who wanted to keep the tribals as museum 
specimens or for those anxious to shape tribal life according to their own 
image or likeness. In fact, he believed that there would be more peace in 
both the national and international fields “if. people were to desist from 
imposing their way of living on other people and countries”. 

Those who look down upon the tribals as “primitives” or “barbarians” 
would do well to ponder the invocation the head of the Kebang or tribal 
council makes before commencing routine judicial proceedings: 


Let us improve our regulations; let us make the laws straight and equal 
for all. Let the leaders speak out in bold voice unabashed and un- 
daunted like a cock crowing. Let us be guided by reason and see that 
justice is done and compromise is reached that is acceptable to both the 
parties. Let us keep nothing pending. Let us decide, while the dispute is 
fresh. Disputes grow big, if continued for long. Justice should be 
tempered with mercy. 


Going back to his tour of duty in Uttar Pradesh, the author speaks of the 
nonviolent technique he had devised to forestall communal violence. lt he 
found two communities engineering some mischief in the town, he invited 
the leaders for an early tea at the Dak Bungalow and saw to it that they did 
not leave the premises until all the signs of trouble were over. A useful tip 
for present-day administrators! 


M.S. AGWANI 
Vice-Chancellor, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Southeast Asla 


M.C. Ricxrers. A History of Modern Indonesia, c. 1300 to the Present. 
London: The Macmillan Press, 1981. Macmillan Asian Histories | 
series. Paperback. Pp. xvi + 335. Price, not mentioned. 


This study is primarily a textbook designed for students of Indonesian 
history. It covers nearly seven centuries of modern Indonesian history, 
from a.p. 1300, which the author rightly considers “a coherent history 
unit” (p. xii) as distinct from the discontinuous, incoherent part of it based 
on scanty materials beginning with the dawn of the Christian era. The 
attention of the author is devoted in the main.to the study of Java. He 
attributes it to Java having more than a half of Indonesia’s population. Java 
has also exercised far more influence on the Outer Islands than others. It 
has, further, occupied the centre of the stage in much of Indonesia’s 
colonial and recent history. No wonder, then, that it has been a subject of 
intense study by a number of scholars. 

Divided into six parts and twenty chapters, the study unfolds the story of 
Indonesia, beginning with the advent of Islam in Sumatra, the Malay 
peninsula, Java, Kalimantan, and the Eastern Indonesian Islands and 
covers developments till the 1980s. It systematically surveys such momentous 
events as. the spread of Islam in various parts of the archipelago, the 
establishment of the last major Hindu-Buddhist-Majapahit empire in East 
Java and the Islamized Malacca Sultanate in the Malay peninsula, the 
arrival of the Europeans, the formation of new Islamic states such as Aceh 
(in North Sumatra), Surabaya (in East Java), Banten (in West Java), and 
Mataram (in the interior of Central Java), the battles of the United Dutch 
East India Company (Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie, or VOC) 
with the local,rulers to impose its monopoly over trade and commerce and 
gain political control, the VOC's policy of intervention in support of one 
local ruler against another, the introduction of cultuurstelsel (popularly 
known as the culture system) in Java by the Dutch Governor-General, 
Johannes van den Bosch, in 1830, the consolidation of Dutch nile in the 
Outer Islands, the beginning of the ethnical policy, the rise of Indonesian 
nationalism in the early years of the twentieth century, the repressive 
policies of the Dutch, the impact of the Japanese Occupation, the Indonesian 
struggle for independence against the Dutch, the immediate post- 
Independence phase of parliamentary democracy, President Sukarno’s 
experiment with Guided Democracy, and finally the New Order phase 
under President Suharto. The complex issues relating to these historic 
events are all well delineated, discussed, and examined in depth. 

The author says in all modesty that much of his book is “a paraphrase or 
summary of the works of others” (p. xii). His penetrating analysis of the 
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basic sources of history and, in certain cases, his preference for local 
legends—as, for instance, Hikayat Raja-raja Pasai (“Story of the Kings of 
Pasai”), Sejarah Melayu (“Malay History”), Babad Tanah Jawi (“History 
of the Land of Java”), Sejarah Bantan (“History of Banten”), and numerous 

‘other important and not so important documents, which are given little 
importance by other historians of Indonesia—bring arguments which cast 
doubt on the validity of the conclusions already reached òn certain 
important questions. This clearly shows the depth of his knowledge of the 
history of the archipelago. 

The book under review is characterized by its lucid analyses, its precise 
examination of the various issues involved, its readable style and felicity of 
expression, and its faultless printing. These qualities in fact make it a 
significant contribution to the enormous literature on the history of South- 
east Asia in general and of the Indonesian archipelago in particular. There 
are eight maps.covering various areas in the archipelago. These, together 
with the comprehensive bibliography, add to the usefulness of the study. 


Centre for South, Central, and Southeast BHAGWAN Dass ARORA 
Asian and Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal. Nehru University 


a 


Hemen Ray. China's Vietnam War. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1983. 
Pp. x + 134. Rs 60.00. 


Indochina has remained in the focus of the world’s attention even after its 
liberation in 1975. In fact the problem of Kampuchea has so far defied any 
solution. It was hoped that, after 1975, the people of Indochina would be 
left to themselves to reconstruct their respective war-ravaged countries. 
Ideologically, they were supposed to be favourably placed. However, it 
-was soon discovered that Pol Pot’s Kampuchea was bent on treading its 
own path of primitive Communism. Consequently, the world witnessed a 
long spell of genocidal killings in Kampuchea. The regime sought to take 
advantage of the traditional and historical antagonisms that existed 
between the Kampucheans and the Vietnamese in order to legitimize its 
existence. Before long, this had its spill-over effect on Vietnam, primarily 
in the shape of killings and the uprooting of the local Vietnamese popu- 
lation in Kampuchea. Simultaneously the border problem, a legacy of 
French colonial rule, became once again a live issue. 
Fhe developments that have taken place in Indochinese peninsula since 
_the signing of the Shanghai communiqué in 1972, and particularly since 
1975, are by no means palatable to China. China feels that it has.lost a 
foothold in the area, which, it is convinced, is its legitimate area of 
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influence. Following the early unification of Vietnam in 1976, it planned a , 
long-term strategy to stem the rise in Vietnamese prestige and influence in 
Southeast Asia and the growing Hanoi-Moscow entente leading to its 
(China’s) virtual encirclement. It felt that it would be in its national interest 
to promote estrangement between Kampuchea and Vietnam. The United 
States of America reckoned that its new-found friend, China, needed all 
support to make its (the USA’s) permanent adversary’s involvement in 
Southeast Asia, both economically and militarily, too costly. Thus, China 
and the USA united in their objective of bleeding white both the Soviet 
Union and Vietnam in Kampuchea. Unfortunately, in the process the 
people of Indochina in general and of Kampuchea in particular are being 
made to drain the cup of misery to the dregs! 

The book under review very poignantly depicts, with the help of well- 
documented facts, the events leading to the tragedy that has recently 
overtaken the people of Vietnam and Kampuchea. It would appear, 
however, that the author (pp. 58 and 59) has been less than fair in 
describing the Vietnamese effort to liberate South Vietnam as an attempt 
“to conquer South Vietnam”. It would be too much of a sweeping remark 
to say (p. 125) that Laos has, since 1977, been “virtually a client state of 
Vietnam”. The Laotian people have not fought a long-drawn war, entailing 
great sacrifices, to achieve their independence, only to make a gift of it to 
the Vietnamese. They are zealous patriots, as much as the Vietnamese. If 
the mere presence of troops is enough to turn a country into a client state, 
then the member countries of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization have 
long ago ceased to be independent entities. International relations fave 
grown too sophisticated to warrant such a description. One does not have 
to support the stationing of troops ‘in foreign lands to see through the 
incongruity in such generalizations. 

The Vietnamese leadership has said good-bye to the idea of an Indo- 
chinese federation since the defeat of the French in Indochina, despite the 
author’s claims to the contrary (pp. 124-5). This is clear from the repeated 
statements by the Prime Minister, Pham Van Dong. It would be self- 
defeating and counterproductive for Vietnam to advocate any such idea. It 
would be a great mistake for us to underrate the shrewdness.and states- 
manship of the Vietnamese leadership. To insist upon the idea of an 
Indochinese federation would mean to throw the Laotians and the 
Kampucheans into the lap of China, a prospect which the Vietnamese 
would never welcome. 


Centre for South, Central, and Southeast PARIMAL Kumar Das 
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West Asia 


James B. Fraser. Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan in the Years 1821 
and 1822. A new introduction by Edward Ingram. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1984. First published in London, 1825. Pp. xxvi + 
624 + maps + 148 (appendix and index). Rs 140.00. 


Part of Britain’s strength in its palmy imperial period came from its access 
to the detailed information about strange peoples gathered with missionary 
zeal by its devoted functionaries. James B. Fraser, the author of the book 
under review here, was one of the numerous Englishmen who contributed 
greatly to the Great Game in Asia. He was in the service of the East India 
Company. He first carried out an expedition to the headwaters of the 
Satlaj and the Ganga and later, in the latter half of 1821, set out on a 
similar venture in Persia. Starting from Bushire, he traversed the length 
and breadth of the country, touching Shiraz, Isfahan, Tehran, Meshed, 
Resht, and Tabriz on his way. 

In Fraser’s own words, the purpose of the journey was to “explore new 
tracts”, to “add more information on Persia”, and “to correct erroneous 
impressions about the character and value of the Iranian nation”. The 
latent objective was to find out what the Russians were doing and what 
their impact was on the Persians. It was a continuing British interest to 
watch the machinations of other European Powers in the region. Fraser 
travelled as a private individual declaring himself either as a trader or as a 
physician. He was at times suspected of being a spy; he was even arrested 
once. He was in a precarious situation as neither the British Government 
nor the Government of India was in a position to protect him. The task was 
hazardous, but service to his nation was the supreme motivation. By and 
large, He AOA ead ave DODIY Crile PORAN PEOD and. ie Covet tells 
although he was apparently ungrateful. 

Fraser went over to Persia a couple of decades after the establishment of 
the Qajar dynasty. In his book he gives vivid details about the geography, 
fauna, flora, demography, economy, social life, habits, and customs and 
ceremonies of Persia. He ‘also furnishes a first-hand account of the Qajar 
State, court, and administration. In general, his conclusions are that at 
court there was a veritable scramble for power and over the succession, 
that the princes ruled but did not govern, and that there was widespread 
insecurity and uncertainty among the people. The peasantry was hard 
pressed, so much so that there was a sharp fall in agricultural-output, 
which, in its turn, created overall misery. Fraser’s account and asséssment 
of Persia greatly varies from the descriptions of those who followed him at 
a time when the utilitarians and the evangelicals had seized control of the 
Great Game. 
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Fraser states that “a traveller must relate things as he sees them”. Such a 
proposition, though rational, tends in our view to make for too much 
latitude for personal predilections. This is evident from Fraser’s own 
presentation of the character of the Persians. He describes them as 
“gavage” and “reckless” and as indulging in “duplicity and double-dealing”. 
Even though an unofficial “traveller”, he seems to have expected to be 
accorded the honour and courtesy due to an official inspector. He ex- 
presses his resentment of the awkward though perfectly legitimate 
questioning to which he was subjected by the Persians at certain places. He 
makes interesting comparisons between the situations in Persia and India 
and between the Persians and the Indians. These comparisons show the 
latter in a favourable light. In his views on Islam and the Persian culture, as 
well as on literature and development, there is a definite Christian and 
European bias. This point is sought to be explained away by Edward 
Ingram, in his “Introduction”, in the words: “His portrayal of Islam need 
not be taken too seriously. He was writing a travel book, not a work of 
theology.” 

Fraser’s book puts in sharp focus the difference in behaviour required of 
Englishmen by Kipling and Maugham, who insisted that the most isolated 
Englishman should be the least accommodating towards the natives. 
Fraser’s experiences as given in his account reflect the limits of the power 
of Great Britain in Persia. 


- Centre for West Asian A.H.H. Aspi 
and African Studies, 

School of International Studies, 
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Western Europe 


B. VIVEKANANDAN. The Shrinking Circle: The Commonwealth in British - 
Foreign Policy, 1945—1974. Bombay: Somaiya Publications, 1983. Pp. 
xii + 352. Rs 140.00. 


In 1983 New Delhi hosted a Commonwealth Summit. It thus provided an - 
occasion to pause and think about the achievements and problems of the 
organization over the past decades. The book under review provides 
interesting background information on the subject and an analysis within- 
the framework of British foreign policy. 

The Commonwealth began its career some five decades ago along the 
lines of an old boys’ club. “A small group of states huddled around the 
home country”, Britain, is how Professor F.S. Northedge puts it in his 
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“Preface” to the present book. That small group of White states has now 
grown up into a large, loosely-knit, multiracial organization of over forty 
states. In this spectacular expansion of membership, India’s role has been 
crucial. Jawaharlal Nehru’s contacts with the British éhte, including his 
unscheduled nocturnal visit to Mountbatten along with Krishna Menon in 
April 1949, facilitated the conditions under which India thought it-fit to 
enter the Commonwealth. One of the conditions fulfilled was the 
unhingeing of the qualifiers “British” and “Dominion” from the term. The 
Indian decision enabled a large number of non-White states to join the 
Commonwealth when they gained independence. 

On the surface at least. the expanded organization recognizes the 
principle of equality of all races, notwithstanding an apartheid-prone 
South Africa’s lingering membership till 1961. (It was largely on India’s 
initiative that the membership of South Africa was terminated.) Was this 
equality an expression of gratitude for the very considerable material help 
that the former colonies had willy-nilly given Britain during the Second 
World War? The chief reason seems to lie elsewhere. Britain had con- 
demned Hitler’s hard-hitting racism and its attendant disasters for Europe, 
and had fought another world war to prove its point. It could, therefore, 
hardly be expected to continue its own racism in its relations with the Asian 
and African countries, which were rapidly asserting their independence. 
` Perhaps the British had developed a feeling of guilt vis-a-vis the colonies. 

(This might partly explain the empathy of the present study towards them.) 
On balance they indeed turned gut to be the most humane of the European 
colonizers of Asia. One wonders how many minutes Gandhi or Nehru 
would have lasted under the Nazi swastika. 

But why did India decide to remain within the Commonwealth after its 
Independence, even if formally that organization was no longer “British”? 
Hard-headed economic reasons seem to have- influenced that decision. 
Nominal independence could not mean achieving economic self-reliance 
overnight. Even though badly battered by Hitler and the Japanese, Britain 
still remained the major junction of vital international trade contacts for its 
former colonies. After all, the newly independent states had to earn scarce 
foreign exchange for, their economic development. Also, the reasons for 
Britain’s centuries-old presence in Africa and Asia continued such as the need 
of cheap sources of raw materials and food and of markets to sell finished 
products to. The Commonwealth turned out to be a suitable network for 
the former colonies to appeal to Britain’s guilty conscience as their exploiter 
and thereby extract reparation. The White man’s burden on Britain in- 
creased further when Asians holding British passports started pouring in, 
not necessarily. from Asia alone. Over the past decades Britain was 
constrained to tighten the screw progressively on the immigration of 
coloureds, with or without British passports. This same guilty conscience 
may partly explain why Britain, acacia ai cael i did Ngt- 
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completely shut the door on coloured immigrants far earlier. More recently, © 
of course, the desperate “virginity tests” conducted on Indian women 
immigrants at British ports of entry nearly achieved the desired results. 

Beyond the question of immigration, the author traces carefully and in 
detail the growing contradiction of the 1960s and-the 1970s between 
Britain’s attempts to enter the EEC and its “emotional” links with the 
Commonwealth. De Gaulle provided unwitting help to the countries of the 

` Commonwealth by his determined opposition to Britain’s entry into the 
European body. A major reason for the continent-minded French 
President’s antagonism was in fact Britain’s’ Commonwealth ties. Most 
Commonwealth nations feared that if Britain joined the EEC, it would 
upset their preferential trade with London. Although the author cites a 
statement made by former Premier Macmillan in 1956 that the Anglo- 
Commonwealth emotional bonds were stronger than the material allurement 
of the Common Market, this was belied subsequently. With its shopkeeper 
instincts long up, Britain pulled off its membership of the European ‘body 
in January 1973. It should be of interest to explore how Britain’s 
Commonwealth trade links have fared since then. Indeed, critical voices 
within Britain have recently drawn attention to Britain’s dwindling foreign 
aid. From 0.52 per cent of GNP in 1979 it fell to 0.37 per cent in ‘1982. In 
1981 Britain spurned a suggestion at a UN conference to provide'0.15 per 
cent of GNP as aid to the poorest states,' many of which surely were card- 
carrying members of the Commonwealth. At the New Delhi Summit it 
stressed the need to boost private enterprise and capital flows rather than 
to overhaul global financial institutions as the Chairperson, Indira Gandhi, 
had suggested. 

Turning to defence issues in the relations between Britain and the 
Commonwealth, the author highlights, Britain’s contribution to the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), India’s disastrous border war 
with China in 1962, Malaysia’s defence against Indonesian Konfrontasi and 
against insurgency from within, and other, related themes. In this context 
one could explore how non-aligned India and others within the Common- 
wealth have viewed SEATO and how such views have in their turn affected 
Britain’s relations with the Commonwealth. The Wilson Government’s 

` decision in the mid-1960s to cut down on Britain’s extra-European defence 
expenditure led to the decision in the 1970s to effect a military pullout from 
areas east of Suez. This was hardly surprising; for Britain had been 
ailing from an economic malaise in the post-war period. As against this, its 
erstwhile enemies, Germany and Japan, had made spectacular recovery. 
Without its North Sea oil, Britain might have pursued a wholly different 
foreign policy. 

The British pullout was accompanied by a significant increase in US and 


! Data m The Telegraph (Calcutta), 4 July 1984, p. 6. 
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Soviet strategic presence, especially in the Indian Ocean and the adjoining 
areas. This caused some of the littoral Commonwealth nations to reorient 
their foreign policies suitably. In anticipation of such power rivalry follow- 
ing British withdrawal, a rivalry which would, in Southeast Asia, also 
include China and Vietnam, there was formed the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations (ASEAN) in the late 1960s. This organization claimed 
to uphold the region as a zone of peace, freedom, and neutrality. Thus, it 
would seem that even while retiring from its role as “Great Britain”, 
“Little England” still managed to demonstrate its lingering power by 
setting off ripples in international politics.” 

A number of interesting questions about the more recent ripples may be 
raised in the context of this book. Serious issues have arisen since 1974, the 
year the book ends with, and these continue to dominate discussions in the 
Commonwealth and other forums. Afghanistan, Kampuchea, Namibia, 
Poland, Grenada, Britain’s own Falklands war, and the North-South 
dialogue throw up a criss-cross pattern of interaction among the divergent 
trends within the Commonwealth. Some member nations claim non- 
alignment as their creed, others are not'so non-aligned, still others are 
overtly aligned, and many of these have axes to grind against one another. 
India’s quiet diplomacy at the 1982 Melbourne Summit nipped in the bud 
the issue of Pakistan’s re-entry into the Commonwealth. The Common- 
wealth presents a complicated opinion mosaic,’ not unlike many other 
large and diverse forums. Commonwealth meetings, again like other large 
international bodies, are effective as a rule at the speech-making level. The 
British, who ran a global empire, knew this long ago. It is only relatively 
recently that they have started scaling down their indulgence. They have 
downgraded the importance of the Commonwealth “circle” in their foreign 
policy as compared with the North American and European “circles”. 
Hence the title of the book. 

The author has put in meticulous research and draws upon valuable 
primary sources within his chosen time frame. He has an easy and elegant 
style of writing. His work highlights the Commonwealth’s evolving place in. 
Britain’s foreign policy and bids fair to remain a standard reference work 
on the subject. 


Department of International Relations, JYOTIRMOY BANERJEE 
Jadavpur University . 


> "This sentence leans on the title of John Mander’s classic Great Britelor Little England? 
: Penguins, 1963). 

1 At the Commonwealth Summit heki in New Delhi in 1983 the Caribbeans and tho 

Africans differed sharply over US action in Grenada. 
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ASGHAR H. BLGRAMI. Britain and European Unity. Calcutta: Hilal Publi- - 
cations, 1983. Paperback. Pp. viii + 134. Rs 50.00. 


The British attitude towards European unity during the postwar period has 
been an important subject of scholarly study. Although the European 
continent was generally a source of sorrow for Britain, in the new situation 
that unfolded in the aftermath of the Second World War, Britain thought it 
prudent to encourage the unity movement in Europe from outside. For 
various political and economic reasons, however, it chose to stay away 
from direct involvement in the process. Its global connexions and interests, 
its unique position in the Commonwealth, and its special relationship with 
the United States were among the factors which inhibited it from thinking 
of itself as a purely European Power. In the early stages of the European 
unity movement it took a policy decision not to participate in any supra- 
national structure in Europe. It was only in 1961 that it began to think in 
terms of joining a supranational European structure, viz the European 
Economic Community (EEC). After a 12-year-long debate on the question, 
in 1973, it finally joined the EEC as a full member. 

The subject of this small, 134-page book is the British attitude towards 
Euuropean unity during the postwar period. It is divided into six chapters. 
The first two chapters constitute some sort of an introduction to the 
subject. The fourth and fiffth chapters are devoted to the evolution of the 
British attitude towards European institutions like the Council of Europe, 
the European Coal and Steel Community, the European Defence Com- 
munity, and the EEC.. Chapters Three and Six are concerned with the 
British attitude towards European unity and the negotiations and the 
renegotiations it held with the EEC for membership. The book does not 
have a conclusion as such, but as the author states in the “Preface”, the 
sixth chapter “is also intended to serve as a conclusion”. 

It-is clear that the author does little justice to the theme indicated in the 
title of the book. The survey is too shallow to deserve a serious review. The 
same points are repeated in different chapters. Indeed the book is a 
patchwork and is devoid of clarity or precision to any appreciable degree. 
At times the author borrows heavily from other studies—as, for example, 
in Chapter Six (pp. 110-19). Although he speaks about the background of 
the British negotiations in 1971-72 for EEC membership, he does not think 
it necessary to give the details of the final terms Britain that settled for at 
the end of those negotiations. 

Besides, some of the observations of the author are misleading. It is 
factually incorrect to say that Britain “took a momentous decision in 1961 
to join the European Economic Community and Euratom” (p. 100). The 
British decision in 1961 was only to “initiate negotiations” with the EEC. 
Similarty Paul-Henri Spaak was not the Prime Minister of Belgium (p. 89) 
in 1955; he was then only the Foreign Minister of his country. It is also not 
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correct to say that the Mansholt Commission presented its report to the 
EEC in 1973. It did so at least a decade earlier. 

It seems that the author cannot resist the temptation to make fanciful 
observations. At one place he says that “de Gaulle feared that the Labourite 
Britain’s entry into the EEC could stimulate the French socialist and liberal 
opposition against himself” (p. 107). At another place he observes that 
Britain “was confident that the EFTA [European Free Trade Association] 
would drive a wedge between the French and the Germans within the 
EEC” (p. 99). At yet another place he alleges that the Schuman Plan was 
“intentionally couched in such terms so as [sic] to enlist a negative response 
from Britain” (p. 75). He emphasizes again and again that throughout the 
Negotiations in 1971-72 President Georges Jean Raymond Pompidou 
“remained unwilling to let Britain into the Community” (p. 111). One 
doubts if any of these observations can really stand the test of scrutiny. Few 
will buy the view that “there is a considerable body of evidence to support 
the opposite view that de Gaulle was moved by the events of 1968 to 
reassess his policy towards Britain, and that that policy would have 
changed markedly in any event, even without his political demise” (p. 
113). The casualness of author’s approach is unmistakable when he says 
that “Wilson’s attempt at [sic] Britain’s entry into the EEC was rather a 
diplomatic ritual” (p. 108). 

Small books on big themes are generally written with great clarity, 
accuracy, and precision. The book under review is conspicuous for the 
absence of these hallmarks of quality. One, therefore, doubts that it can 
serve as a useful primer on the subject. 


Centre for American and West B. VIVEKANANDAN 
European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 
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JAYASHEKAR. Leading Sectors in Soviet Economic Development. New 
Delhi: National Publishing House, 1983. Pp. x + 164. Rs 78.00. 


This book is a useful addition to the studies of the process of economic 
development of Russia before and after the Revolution of 1917. The 
author focusses his attention on certain factors in the explanation of the 
growth process of the Soviet economy such as the relation between 
population trends and natural endowment, changes in technique, role of 
foreign trade, and the dynamic changes in the world economy. 
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The author identifies the two motive forces—the military pressure and 
the demonstration effect—which affected the allocation of resources and 
the planning process in the Soviet economy. 

Military compulsions, according to the author, coupled with population 
pressure, made the State the propeller of economic growth, with industry 
(in particular the capital goods industry) becoming the leading sector in the ` 
development process. 

In the chapter “Institutional Framework” the author discusses the role 
of centralized planning and the role of prices in the plan mechanism. It 
would have been better if he had attempted a critical analysis of their 
functioning since the process of gradual evolution in the planning philosophy - 
in the Soviet Union of giving greater independence and initiative to 
managers of industries started quite a few years ago. Scholars working on 
the Soviet economy would be interested in making their own comparisons 
of the present experiments with changes in the planning mechanism with 
those of the earlier periods. The present changes are described as revo- 
lutionary, and a comparison of them with those of the earlier periods 
should, therefore, be very interesting. 

The author’s analysis of the role of foreign trade in the development 
process of the USSR and his discussion on whether the USSR experienced 
a balanced or an unbalanced growth process are two of the many interesting 
hypotheses analysed in this book. 

A minor point to note is that the author religiously uses “Russia/the 
Soviet Union” throughout the book. With a suitable caveat in the 
“Preface” or in the “Introduction”, the country/economy could have been 
easily identified with one, instead of two, names. 

All in all, this book is to be appreciated since, apart from containing a 
critical review of the previous studies on the Soviet economy, it has raised 
and attempted to answer new hypotheses. l 


Centre for Policy Research, V.L. Rao 
New Delhi p 
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Crisis in International Economic Cooperation 
and the Economic Development of Third World 
Countries 


SUMITRA CHISHTI 


“Development ıs in siege”, is the lament of UN experts in their report of 
1987 on the economic development of the (developing) countries of the 
Third World.' However, as expected, there is no consensus among them 
regarding the factors responsible for this situation. Nevertheless their 
despair highlights the seriousness of the problems confronting the developing 
countries. 

The average rate of growth of the developing countries in 1965-73 
was 6.5 per cent. It declined to 5.4 per cent in 1973-80 and, further, to 3.2 
per cent during 1980-85. In 1986 there was a slight improvement: it rose to 
4.7 per cent. This was not. however, sustained in 1987; for it came down 
again, to 3.9 per cent. These averages conceal a number of important 
deviations. The rate of growth of the low-income countries was less than 
the average, with the exception of China and India. The middle-income 
countries enjoyed a higher rate of growth till the 1980s, when the more 
highly indebted among them suffered a serious setback.’ 

The failure of the developing countries to sustain the high level of growth 
required to achieve a reasonable standard of living for large sections of 
their populations can be attributed to a number of fundamental domestic 
inadequacies among them such as poor strategies, the non-availability of 
resources, the large and increasing defence expenditures, and the flight of 
capital. It is, however, equally true that these inadequacies have been 
accompanied by certain international economic developments which have 
adversely affected their capacity to cope with the tasks of development. In 
addition there is no international effort to support the developing countries 


' Report of the UN Expert Group, Development in Siege (New York, beens pl 
2? World Development Report, 1988 (London, 1988). 
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in their bid to overcome effectively the ill effects of the various negative 
developments in the world economy. Six major international factors have 
seriously undermined the capacity of the developing countries to sustain 
their economic progress. 

First, the slump in the prices of non-fuel primary products in the world 
economy has reduced the purchasing power of the developing countries as 
most of them depend substantially on primary products for their foreign- 
exchange earnings, Government finance, income, and employment. If 
mineral fuels are excluded, at least eightyfour developing countries depend 
for much more than 50 per cent of their export earnings on commodity 
exports. More ımportantly, this dependence is in respect of one commodity 
in a number of cases. It is estimated that the developing countries have lost 
substantial resources on account of a decline in the prices of their exportables. 
For instance, UNCTAD (United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development) estimates that the average annual loss of the developing 
countries and the least developed countries between 1981 and 1986, 
measured against earnings in the 1980s and the annual average earnings in 
1979-80, amounted to US $12 billion and US $6 billion respectively. The 
World Bank says that their purchasing power in relation to the prices of 
manufactured products for the period 1970-87 has declined substan- 
tially. For instance, the purchasing power index of the World Bank for 
thirtythree non-fuel commodities declined to 63 in 1985-87 (Base 
1979-81: 100). The purchasing power index of fuel fell to 25 per cent 
during the same period.’ Over the period 1981-86, the resultant cumulative 
loss on account of terms of trade deterioration amounted to over US $93 
billion for all developing countries and to US $5 billion for the least 
developed countnes.* 

In this context, it is important to recognize the difference that exists in 
the movement of international prices of primary products of interest to the 
developing countries in the period 1980-87 from the price movements 
experienced till 1979. While, historically, the international price movement 
of primary products has been characterized by a cyclical behaviour, the 
period 1980-87 witnessed a persistent downward movement in prices. This 
special feature of the price movement caused great concern, and attempts 
were made to find out if there were some long-term factors in operation. 
Some of the long-term factors identified were: (a) technological develop- 
ments which substituted synthetics for raw materials as inputs in producing 
final products, as also technological developments economizing on the use 
of raw materials in the production of final products; (b) increased impor- 
tance of high-tech industnes and services in the economies of the advanced 
countries which had a low intensity of raw material consumption; (c) 

? Ibid 

+ Revitalizing Development, Growth, and Internanonal Trade: Assessment and Policy 
Option (UNCTAD, 1987), chapter 3. 
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increased use of automation in inventory management which introduced 
effective management of stocks of raw materials; and (d) excess supply of 
raw materials made by the producing developing countries to the inter- 
national market to meet their balance-of-payments deficits.* 

Second, in the 1950s and 1960s there was a marked concern for the 
developmental effort of the developing countries. One of the important 
ways in which the developed and the Socialist countries gave expression to 
this concern was to agree to the transfer of financial resources through 
official development assistance (ODA) to the developing countries. The 
1970s, however, witnessed a decline in this concern. Nevertheless the flow 
of financial resources to the developing countries, especially to the middle- 
income countries, was sustained through loans from commercial banks 
which were facilitated by a flush of funds with the banks caused by the 
petroleum price hike in 1973. The 1980s witnessed not only a decline in 
ODA but also a drying up of commercial loans. While the net transfer of 
resources decelerated, the debt burden increased to gigantic proportions. 
During the 1980s, thus, the total debt of all developing countries went up. 
It was estimated to be US $1,217 billion in 1987. Consequently, in 
some years, there was a reverse flow of resources from the developing to 
the developed countries. In the five years preceding 1982, the developing 
countries received a positive net resource transfer of $47 billion. During 
the period 1982-87 the resource transfer turned negative, totalling $85 
billion.‘ 

To appreciate the magnitude of the debt crisis of the developing countries, 
it-is better to direct our attention to some debt indicators which are self- 
explanatory. 

Third, the developmental effort of the developıng countries can be 
sustained and accelerated if the international economic and trading 
environment in which they operate is favourable. In fact, a supportive 
international economic environment can be treated as a prerequisite of a 


$ There has been some improvement in the pnces of primary products since November 
1987 The major reason for the improvement is the drought in Canada and the United States 
In addition, inflationary expectations are reflected in the improvement of the prices of some 
primary products July 1988 once again witnessed a decline in the prices of a large number of 
primary products Long-term factors have thus persisted in influencing the prices of prumary 
products in unternational markets. See Raymond F. Mikesell, “The Changing Demand for 
Raw Matenals”, Economic Impact (Washington, D C.), 1988/3, pp. 41-48. There is an 
argument bere that the price decline is not a long-term phenomenon. It is cychcal as in the 
past. See, for a discussion, Thomas K. Morrison and Michael] Watterworth, The 1984-86 
Commodity Recession, INF Staff Papers, June 1988. They argue that the nse in the prices of 
primary products experienced late in 1987 and early in 1988 was proof that long-term factors 
were not working and that the price decline was capebie of being reversed. They then explain the 
causes of this nse The decline in the prices of primary products since August 1988 provides 
evidence that long-term factors are operating. “Price Index Drops after Sharp Rises in Recent 
Months”, World Bank News (Washington, D.C.), 25 August 1988, pp. 4-5. 

* World Development Report, 1988, p. 30 
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Table 1 
Debt Indicators of All Developing Countries 
(In Terms of Percentage) 





Year Debt service ratio Debt GNP rato 
1975 13.7 15.7 
1980 _ 162 20.7 
1981 17.9 22.4 
1982 21.0 263 
1983 19.7 31.4 
1984 19.5 33.0 
1985 21.5 359 
1986 22.6 38 5 
1987 Í , 21.0 37.6 





Source: World Development Report, 1988, p 31. 


higher growth rate. The favourable world trading environment of the 1950s 
and the 1960s has been succeeded in the 1970s and the 1980s by a hostile 
international trading and economic environment. The factors responsible 
for it are: (a) The OECD (Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development) countries have not been able to sustain the expansionary 
tendencies of the 1950s and the 1960s in their economies in the 1970s and 
the 1980s. They have struggled to achieve just a 2.5 to 3.0 per cent rate of 
_ growth. And it is forecast that they will not be able to return to the 

expansionary era of the 1950s and the 1960s even in the 1990s.’ (b) They 
have also experienced persistent unemployment of labour. The incidence 
of unemployment is at present about 7 to 10 per cent. If people who accept 
very low wages are included, the incidence of unemployment of labour 
might well be about 20 per cent." This high level of unemployment has had 
an influence on the foreign-trade policies of a large number of countries. 
(c) The rate of growth of world trade has slackened. It is now about 4 per 
cent a year compared with 9 per cent in the 1950s. The liberalized world 
trade is no longer a reality. There have been tremendous restrictions 
through the use of what are known as “grey areas” like voluntary export 
controls and non-tariff measures such as quotas and standard regulations. 
The regulations are tilted against imports from the developing countries. 
The world trading environment is thus characterized by a high level of 
discriminatory protection and managed trade. About 50 per cent of the 
world trade in merchandise is in effect managed trade. GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) documented 135 new grey-area measures 
in September 1987. There is a marked rise in the so-called “process 


7 OECD Economic Outlook (Pans: OECD, 1988). See also Annual Economic Outlook 
(Washington, D C.. IMF, 1987). 

* See Jan Pronk, “World Economic Order Perspectives for 1990s” (background paper 
presented at IDPAD/ICSSR, RIS Seminar on 17, 18, and'19 August 1988) 
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protectionism” or recourse to measures such as anti-dumping and counter- 
vailing duties.’ And, finally, (d) the third industrial revolution has brought 
about substantial technological developments affecting the traditional 
comparative advantages in a large number of sectors/industries in the 
world economy. In fact the developing countries will be increasingly 
marginalized unless they incorporate these technological advantages. 

Fourth, the floating exchange rates regime since 1970 has brought in its 
wake a large number of uncertainties which the developing countries are ill 
equipped to handle. Their foreign-exchange reserves are under continuous 
strain because of the uncertainty of exchange rates. 

Fifth, the 1970s and the 1980s have witnessed an ever-growing concen- 
tration of production and distribution of goods and services with large 
transnational corporations (TNCs). Yet another phenomenon has helped 
their dorhinant market power to grow: mergers and acquisitions. It has 
increased the centralized power of those corporations to handle produc- 
tion, distribution, and marketing. The TNCs have also forged “strategic 
alliances” by going in for collaboration with other corporations in R & D 
production and even marketing.” The developing countries must thus deal 
increasingly with a world where the TNCs have substantially enlarged their 
power, be it trade, finance, or technology. They also find that the TNCs 
are in a tremendous position to influence the various Governments and 
international economic agencies in the pursuit of their corporate goals 
which are most often not consistent with the developmental objectives of 
the host (developing) countries. 

Sixth, there is the growing importance of technology to the developing 
countries. This needs no elaboration. It is important to achieve easier and 
cheaper access to technology. Increasingly, however, the owners of 
technology, primarily the TNCs, have endeavoured to ensure that the 
developing countries do not gain access to technology. In fact there has 
been a trend in international organizations to dwell on the proprietorial 
aspect of technology transfer. The owners want to protect their technology 
through enforcement of proprietorial regimes highly beneficial to them. 
There is pressure to change patent laws, trade mark provisions, and 
performance requirements in the developing countries and to make them 
conform to the suggestions made by the advanced countries in international 
forums. The introduction of trade-related investment measures and trade- 
related intellectual property rights for negotiations in GATT, in addition 
to the mounting of bilateral pressures, is an important step in this direction. 


’ International Trade, 1987 (Geneva: GATT, 1987): International Trade, 1988 (Geneva: 
GATT, 1988); and GATT Activites, 1987 (Geneva: GATT, 1988) See also Bank for 
International Settlements, 58h Annual Report, Ist April 1987—31st March 1988 (Basle, 1988), 
p. 51 

n Transmational Corporations (Geneva: EEC/UNCTC, 1987), Joint Unit Publications senes 
no. 7. 
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This will affect the interests of the developing countries. The drastic 
changes made in 1985 in the laws relating to technology and foreign 
investment in South Korea are a case in point." 

The process of transfer of technology from the developed to the developing 
countries has become more complicated recently in the matter of access 
and terms and conditions of transfer. The legal regime that is now being 
enforced is more in favour of sellers of technology than in favour of buyers. 
Consequently, the developing countries are faced with two major pro- 
blems: (a) the difficulties in the way of upgrading their technologies to 
emerge as producers of new manufactures; and (b) the rising costs of 
import of technology. Already they are paying heavily by way of royalties 
and technical fees. By A.D. 2000 they will have paid substantial amounts 
on this account.” 

In addition there is no control over the restrictive business practices of 
the sellers of technology. 

In these circumstances international economic cooperation should either 
prevent some of these developments or at least moderate their adverse 
impact on the development process in the developing countries. However, 
one witnesses fatigue. There is even an erosion of the will of the countries 
capable of ushering in an international economic order which would be 
supportive of the development of the developing countries. The late 1970s 
and the 1980s have, in fact, witnessed a steady retraction of the measures 
taken in the 1960s and the early 1970s to assist the developing countries. 
Further, serious efforts are afoot to relegate to the background some of the 
major issues that were being examined in international forums with a view 
to helping the developing countries—international measures to accelerate 
resource flows to the developing countries, stabilization of international 
prices for commodities, regulation of the TNCs and their restrictive 
business practices, the evolving of a code of conduct in respect of 


" See Sumitra Chishti and S.L. Sahoo, “A Comparative Study of Foreign Investment and 
Technology Transfer of India, Malaysia and South Korea” (New Delhi’ Indian Institute of 
Foreign Trade and India Investment Centre, 1988), mimeographed See for an up-to-date 
discussion on intellectual property nghts, Helen Stalson, “Intellectual Property Rights and 
US Competitions”, Econoruc Impact, 1988/3, pp. 6-11; and Edwin Mansfield, “Intellectual 
Property, Technology and Economic Growth”, Economic Impact, 1988/3, pp. 12-17. The US 
International Trade Commussion and the US Department of Commerce estimate that 
American business has lost world-wide sales worth over $10,000 million a year on account of 
piracy and counterfeiting The Trade and Competitiveness Act, 1988, the latest US legislation 
in this respect, requires the US Administration to identify trading partners who do not protect: 
ıntellectual property and to take appropriate action, including imposition of trade sanctions 
The United States has already imposed trade sanctions against Brazil on this score. K 
Jayaraman, “The Patent Law”, Economic Times (New Delhi), 24 November 1988 See, fora 
discussion, S.J. Patel, “Uruguay Round—Trade-Related Intellectual Property Rights”, ibid., 
7 and 8 December 1988. 

u Frederic F. Clairmonte and John H Cavanagh, “Transnational Corporations and 
Services: The Final Frontiers”, Econorruc and Political Weekly (Bombay), 25 February 1985 
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technology transfers, and continual support of efforts to establish a New 
International Economic Order. In addition, institutional arrangements 
whose primary objective is to promote the economic development of the 
developing countries are under tremendous pressure not only to limit their 
scope of action but also to alter the importance of the developing countries 
in the decisionmaking process. One can see this clearly in the UN system. 
In fact it has manifested itself in the recent financial crisis'of the United 
Nations. Witness the reluctance of the United States to make its full 
contribution unless the United Nations reforms itself. The United States 
wants the United Nations to adopt weighted voting (as the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund have done). In other words it wants 
to do away with the present system which gives only one vote to each state. 
This crisis may well go beyond that—as it has serious implications for the 
North-South dialogue.” 

UNCTAD, a UN body, has, for instance, endeavoured over the last 
three decades to effect changes in the international economy by introducing 
principles, policies, and institutions helpful to the economic development 
of the developing countries. It has not, however, achieved much for want 
of cooperation from the developed countries. The failure of UNCTAD VII 
to arrive at any specific agenda of economic cooperation in the remaining 
years of the present decade is once again the result of lack of cooperation 
from the developed countries. 

The driving ambition of the developed countries to acquire total control 
over decisionmaking in regard to the various aspects of the international 
economy causes them to accord primary importance to institutions in 
which there is “weighted voting”. Thus the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund have emerged more important in determining the 
course of international action than other UN bodies so far as policies 
towards the developing countries are concerned.“ 

GATT has ninetysix contracting parties, the developing countries among 
them being important. It has, however, been under severe pressure. In fact 
the trend today is to conclude various international agreements affecting 
the developing countries in violation of the GATT mandate. There is a 
constant effort to get decisions among the agreeing countries. For example, 
there is, even under the Tokyo Round, the new concept of codes with a 
Conditional Most Favoured Nation treatmeut which reduces the importance 


B Maurice Bertrand, “A New North/South Dialogue?”, International Relations (London), 
vol 9, no 3. 

H The vanous meetings of Group 7 have expressed the desire that the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank work together to solve the problems of the world. The 
understanding between the Brettonwood twins ın the context of structural adjustment m a 
case in point See Sumitra Chisth, “Balance of Payments, Adjustment Assistance and 
Developing Countnes” (mumeographed paper submitted to the natonal colloquium organized 
by the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade on UNCTAD VI, July 1987). 
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of Unconditional Most Favoured Nation treatment. Under the Uruguay 
Round, Clayton Yeutter, the chief American negotiator, stated at one of 
the meetings that the United States would not permit countries having a 5 
per cent share or less of the world trade to determine the course of trade 
negotiations, be it merchandise or services. Maybe the United States wants 
to link voting to the share of a member country in world trade. 

What, then, are the factors causing this crisis? 

Ideas, theories, and perceptions which served as the basis of international 
economic cooperation and which also sustained the domestic economies in 
several countries m the 1950s and the 1960s are no longer considered 
relevant and efficacious. One major proposition to undergo thorough 
examination is the role of the State in the economic life of a country. The 
Western capitalist states, especially the United Kingdom and the United 
States, have abandoned their previous position on the role of the State in 
economic life and on the idea of a welfare State. In an attempt to 
“reappraise the role of the market forces”, they now hold that market 
forces should be allowed to function freely without State intervention at 
both the national and international levels. They are convinced that market 
forces would then perform their assigned function of efficient allocation 
and distribution of resources nationally and internationally. The result of 
this would be efficiency although there may be inequality of income in the 
short run. In fact the Western capitalist states find it necessary to tolerate 
inequality of incomes even in the long run in the interest of achieving the 
goal of efficient allocation of resources. One consequence of this position is 
that the adverse effects of market forces may have to be borne without any 
correction by the State at the national and international levels. 

Solutions to the problems lying in the way of the economic development 
of the developing countries are thus to be found in the efficient operation 
of market forces. Inter-Governmental effort is to be directed to the building 
up of an international economic environment conducive to that end. All 
international measures at the bilateral and multilateral levels are to help in 
the process. There is to be a massive attack on all the programmes where 
the State plays an important role, nationally or internationally. Solutions 
to all critical global economic problems are to come from the effective 
operation of the market. Debt problems are to be solved through the 
market—with the help of a’debt swap arrangement or a Baker Plan. 
Similarly, commodity markets are to be allowed to function freely without 
any national or international effort to regulate them. There is no need for 
any regulation of the TNCs. 

It is important to identify the specific effects of these developments on 
the position of the developing countries in the sphere of global economic 
cooperation. 

First, the economic development of the developing countries is no longer 
a priority item on the agenda of world economic cooperation. Discussion 
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on the development of the developing countries is being carried on in the 
context of debt repayment. 

Second, the concessions that the developing countries had received, 
especially in the field of trade in merchandise, are being withdrawn, and 
their importance is being reduced through a number of measures and 
international bilateral and multilateral arrangements—the impact of the 
Tokyo Round of Negotiations on GSP, the American and Canadian trade 
agreement, and the multi-fibre agreement in textiles. There is no agree- 
ment on roll-back and standstill provisions. A most important casualty in 
this respect was the principle of special and differential treatment. Under 
this principle the developing countries used to receive special treatment 
and were not obliged to offer reciprocal concessions. This position was 
undermined through the introduction of the concept of reciprocity and fair 
trade especially in the United States. It is now argued that countries must 
offer reciprocal concessions, not only in general terms, but also in terms of 
sectoral reciprocity. This trend can be seen in the US Trade Act of 1984" 
and the subsequent positions of the United States in the various inter- 
national forums. 

Third, there is the increasing role of bilateralism undermining multi- 
lateralism and Jeading to a fragmentation of world economic relationships. 

Fourth, the introduction of the issue of liberalization of international 
trade in services has further complicated the negotiating process for 
favourable access to markets in the developed countries of products of 
interest to the developing countries. 

Fifth, in the context of resource flow from the developed to the developing 
countries, the importance of ODA and of loans from commercial banks 
has declined. Transfer of resources by multilateral financial institutions is 
increasingly tied to specific conditions. The World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund have increased their resource transfers under 
various adjustment assistance schemes with stipulated conditions determining 
the macro and micro economic policies of the recipient countries. All these 
adjustment conditions accord the highest priority to the operation of free 
market forces. This has, to a large extent, reduced the freedom of the 
developing countries to pursue strategies of their own for economic 
development. 

While there is a lot of discussion on a value-free approach to economic 
analysis and development, the present author has a normative position 
regarding the role of the State. It is submitted that markets, national and 
international, cannot resolve the issues of development with equity. The 
State must, therefore, assume the responsibility of applying the necessary 
corrections to eliminate the distortions introduced by the failures of market 


5 See, for a detailed discussion, US Trade Policy Changes: Implicatrons for India (New 
Delhi: Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, 1986). 
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forces in economic and social life. Historically, the track record of market 
forces in achieving some of the basic objectives related to development has 
not exactly been encouraging. The State has had to act very often in 
economic life to achieve certain objectives. Currently, the market is not 
offering an adequate solution to the crisis of huge imbalances precipitated 
by the current account surplus of Japan and West Germany on the one 
hand and the deficit of the United States on the other. It is quite educative 
to see how US legislations will regulate imports so as to tackle problems of 
trade deficit. Similarly, the expanded One Europe as envisaged to come 
into being in 1992, comprises elements that are contrary to the principle of 
free trade.“ The market has also not solved the debt problem. 

While one need not be pessimistic regarding the future course of the 
world economy, there are apprehensions about the possibility of a great 
depression affecting the United States with all its consequences for the rest 
of the world. Further, unemployment and mass poverty are still the basic 
problems awaiting solution through effective national and international 
action. 

It is but natural in these circumstances to expect an economically strong 
country to take the initiative. The country must be in a position not only to 
ensure its national interest but also to sacrifice a little to achieve global 
well-being. We may in this context recall the experience of the 1920s and 
the 1930s. In the pre-Depression period the United States, then an up-and- 
coming strong country, failed to take up the leadership. As E.H. Carr, the 
great historian, states: “In 1918 world leadership was offered almost by 
universal consent to the US . . . [and] was declined.” The world suffered in 
consequence in the subsequent decades.” 

One fears that history may repeat itself in the 1980s. The United States, 
the economic giant, has steadily lost its economic strength and its pre- 
eminence in the world economy. In fact it is now suffering from what is 


4“ “The Shape of Europe’s Trade”, The Economist (London), 3 September 1988, pp. 
15-16. 

P See, for a discussion, C.P. Kindleberger, The World Impression, 1929-39 (London, 
1973). The analysis here is based on the importance of the United States as visualized in world 
income, trade, investment, and technology. A few do not agree with the above analyus. The 
basic contention of this school s that the US Government and the corporations dependent 
upon it have not in fact lost “structural power” in and over the system. Another argument is 
that the lesser impact of the United States might well be the result of a change of mind about 
how to use it. See Susan Strange, States and Markets (London, 1988), p. 28. Undoubtedly the 
US Government and the US corporations have not lost their hegemonic power. The serious 
economic problems posed by the huge budget and trade deficits and the high foreign debt 
have undoubtedly affected their capacity to tackle a large number of difficult international 
economic problems and to assume leadership as in the postwar world. The United Staes has 
behaved in a negative way. It has tuned to dismantle all that has been developed without an 
appropriate replacement for it It has also in a way obstructed the emergence of a new leader. 
There is evidence of this in its opposition to raise the subecription of the World Bank, Japan’s 
new initiative on the debt problem. 
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called the “diminishing giant syndrome”.¥ Its share in the world GDP 
declined from 40.3 per cent in 1950 to 27.0 per cent in 1982. Its dominance 
in world exports has also declined, especially in manufactures. It has to 
reckon not only with a huge balance of trade deficit but also with enormous . 
balance-of-payments deficits. Its national savings have dwindled; so much 
so that it has had to depend on borrowed funds to finance not only trade 
and balance-of-payments deficits but also its federal budget deficits. The 
country has in fact emerged as the largest debtor in the world. According 
to an estimate, its debt would reach a trillion US dollars by 1992. 

There is no other country to take its place. Japan, the emerging economic 
Power, has not yet displayed the necessary will to assume the role of 
leader. It still views its international commitments mainly in terms of 
bilateral relations. It is still not adequately aware of the need to accept 
world leadership: “Awareness of this possibility is woefully lacking among 
the Japanese, and Japan as a nation has done almost nothing to prepare for 
such an eventuality.”° A significant aspect of Japanese economic prosperity 
and its use for the world is the propagation of the theory that Japan should 
consume more and thus try a domestic solution to the huge surpluses that it 
is enjoying. In fact, Japan is at present concentrating on this approach.” 
There is thus currently a vacuum ‘in world economic leadership. 

Leadership comes up with new ideas, or it can be the carrier of new 
ideas, in a period of crisis. It is natural, therefore, to expect the emergence 
of new ideas to solve the problem. In the immediate postwar period there 
was a tremendous growth of new ideas and new approaches to world 
economic problems in the context of the bitter experience of the crisis- 
ridden 1930s and the devastation caused by the Second World War. 
However, there is at present almost a vacuum in this respect. Institutions 
and arrangements created in the immediate postwar period are unable to 


" Jagdish N. Bhagwati and Douglas A. Irwin, “The Return of the Reciprocitarian: US 
Trade Policy Today”, World Economy (Oxford), vol. 10, no. 2, June 1987. 

* Nakatav Iwao, “Can Japan Support the World Economy?”, Japan Echo (Tokyo), vol. 
14, no. 4, winter 1987, p. 7. There is some recent evidence to show that Japan is trying to 
assume global responnbihties. It has taken the initiative (Group 7 meet of June 1988 and the 
Berlin Meet of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, September 1988) in 
tackling the mternational debt problem. It has proposed a programme (named after its 
Finance Minster Kichi Miyazawa) to assist the International Monetary Fund in solving 
problems of the debt-ridden developing countries by means of a case-by-case approach. The 
amount allotted for it is unspecified, and no condihons are attached to the use of it ın terms of 
purchases. It can be used to buy goods from any part of the world. However, to be eligible for 
the programme, the debtor countries have to agree to the International Monetary Fund 
programme of economic reforms aimed at growth and at making their economies market- 
oriented. It is thus within the broad framework of the International Monetary Fund 
programme with all its implicabons. Jayashree Sengupta, “Focus on Debt at Fund-Bank 
Meet”, Economic Tunes, 3 October 1988. 

2 Sec, for a discussion, Arjun Sengupta, “Recycling the Japenese Surpluses to the 
Developing Countries”, Economic and Politcal Weekly, 3 September 1988. 
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cope with the challenge of the world economic crisis, especially the crisis of 
economic development of the developing countries. As Raul Prebisch has 
argued, 


They have been so much surpassed by the events that currently there is 
not only a crisis, an economic crisis, but in my view, an intellectual crisis, 
because no new ideas are emerging from the economic profession 
capable of countering this crisis.” 


It is important to recognize that there is no intellectual leadership 
emerging from the developing countries to provide them with the necessary 
wherewithal to project their perceptions and viewpoints effectively on 
sound theoretical and empirical foundations. In fact the developing coun- 
tries are submerged in ideas, viewpoints, and strategies developed in the 
developed countries, thus totally inhibiting an independent approach on 
their part. The plight of the developing countries in dealing with the issue 
of liberalization of international trade in services is a classic example of this 
situation. Academic literature is heavily biased in favour of the need to 
liberalize international trade. One hardly finds any exercise to assess the 
impact of liberalization of international trade in services on the economic 
development of the developing countries. This is so despite the fact that 
one of the major objectives of the liberalization of international trade in 
services, as agreed to in the Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations, is to achieve the economic development of the developing 
countries.” 

It is important to understand the response of the developing countries to 

First, the developing countries do not have a “leader” among them. 
Hence there is no cohesion in their approach to international economic 
crisis facing them. Second, they are a divided lot, each pursuing its national 
interest. Third, they cannot take any initiative as they are all, in one way or 
another, bound by specific commitments to some international economic 
institution or to the Government of some developed country. This is clear 
from the debate on the inclusion of services in the Uruguay Round of 
Negotiations, where the initiative of a few developing countries to keep 
services out of discussion did not fully succeed in the first instance and the 
initiative was later lost altogether. Liberalization of international trade in 
services is now a fait accompli with all its implications for the developing 
countries. 

The Socialist countries, especially China and the Soviet Union, used to 


2 Raul Prebisch’s lecture at the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, New Delhi, on 25 
September 1984, entitled “Current World Trade and Economic Situation”. Emphasis added. 

2 See a forthcoming paper by Sumitra Chishti entitled “Liberalzation of International 
Trade in Services under Uruguay Round of Trade Negotiations and Economic Development 
of Developing Countries” 
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provide support to the developing countries at the political level and 
pursue international economic cooperation resolutely so as to help the 
developing countries. Recently, however, they have taken certain measures 
in the direction of the “marketization” and “privatization” of their 
economies to solve their own economic problems. They have also sought 
increasing cooperation from the OECD countries. 

Another factor of great significance in the context of international 
economic cooperation is the radical shift in the position of China and the 
Soviet Union on international cooperation.” The Soviet Union has 
completely reversed its policies towards international cooperation. It is 
now supporting a number of proposals which it opposed previously. In the 
economic field it wants to join GATT; it is even prepared to discuss 
services.“ China has joined the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund and has applied to become a contracting party to GATT. It is difficult 
to predict the impact of these developments on the developing countries. 
They have certainly lost whatever political, economic, and diplomatic 
support they used to get from these countries. It would appear that they 
have to strive to achieve their goals with limited support. 

What are the choices open to the developing countries in enlisting increased 
international economic cooperation in the restructuring of a world trading 
and economic environment congenial to their economic progress? 

As we see it, there are four distinct options: 


1. They should rely heavily on domestic resources to achieve their 
developmental objectives. There are, however, some difficulties in 
the way of accepting this option. Forces in the international economy 
may not permit the developing countries to free themselves and take 
an independent path of development of their choice. Want of 
adequate resources may also dampen their developmental effort. 
The political pressures mounted by the élite may, further, prevent 
them from choosing this option. 

2. There are those who argue, as Immanuel Wallerstein does in his 
lecture “Development: Lodestar or Ilusion?”, that world develop- 
ment under capitalism has reached the “geographic limits”. According 
to Wallerstein, a number of countries may have developed in the 
sense of catching up with some others under the secular expansion of 
capitalism when one country’s growth really did not interfere 
appreciably with that of some others because of the geographical 
reach of the core. The situation, however, has changed today. 
If in the next thirty years India or China or Brazil “catches up”, a 
significant segment of the world’s population will decline as a locts of 

D See, for a discussion, Sumitra Chishti, “New Thrusts of the Soviets in the World 


- Economy”, Economic Times, 3 November 1967. Also see Bertrand, n. 13, pp. 244-80. 
¥ Thid. 
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capital accumulation. Catching up implies competition, and competi- 
tion means that one country’s development will ultimately be at 
someone else’s expense.” National development as Wallerstein sees 
it is, therefore, no answer. Indeed it turns into an illusion. Wallerstein 
argues that development can also be a lodestar: “The local and 
localized demands for greater participation and higher real income, 
i.e., worldwide unruliness by producers in the loci of production 
(using this term in its broadest sense) is political mobilizing and 
economically redistributive.”™ In other words he advocates an 
overloading of the system by seeking growth through equality. One 
does not get a clear picture of an analysis of the world system which 
permits an overloading which leads to growth with equity. World 
economic cooperation can in fact become an abettor of this deve- 
lopmental process. 

3. The developing countries may accept the primacy of the market and 
allow development in so far as it is consistent with the requirements 
of international and domestic market forces. One need not research 
much on the effects of taking such a path, especially in highly 
populated low-income developing countries. It may be recalled here 
that the new theoretical paradigm of permitting market forces to 
function efficiently envisages acceptance of the persistence of 
inequalities of income in the short run and as a requirement to be 
fulfilled in the long run. It can be argued that this is part of the 
current economic thinking of the OECD countries. They may also 
think along these lines globally. The growing inequalities of income 
between countries. may, therefore, be considered a necessary evil to 
be contained and tolerated in international economic cooperation. 
The operation of market forces may thus allow the bulk of the world 
population to be further marginalized. Such a situation will not be 
politically sustainable in the long run, whether nationally or inter- 
nationally. 

4. One of the most popular propositions is that the countries of the 
Third World should cooperate among themselves. The underlying 
understanding is that this cooperation should be treated as an alter- 
native to international economic cooperation between North and 
South. It is, however, necessary here to separate facts from myths. 
While trade and economic cooperation between and among the 
countries of the South can be expanded, it cannot be treated as a 
substitute for North-South cooperation for two major reasons. First, 
the potential of South-South trade and economic cooperation is 
limited because of the low level of trade and technology and lack of 


5 Immanuel Wallerstein, “Development: Lodestar or Ilusion?”, Economic and Political 
Weekly, 24 September 1988, pp. 20-22. 
% Ibid., pp. 20-23. 
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adequate capital resources. Second, the ability of the South to 
function as a homogeneous group capable of implementing an inde- 
pendent strategy without being influenced in a substantial manner by 
the developed countries is problematic. The unity of the South has 
been paralysed over the last three years because of various pressures. 


The only way, therefore, is to make efforts to revive the old spirit of 
cooperation and to evolve new approaches to that end. 

Some of what we shall now state may prove disappointing to many. We 
have no new agenda for revising international economic cooperation; nor 
is there a proposal for an oxygen kit that would help in the process. Let us 
direct our attention to some of the basic aspects which have been sidelined 
over the last few years. Rethinking about them in a serious manner may 
really offer some solutions. 

It must be recognized here that the burden of achieving a higher and 
more desirable level of economic development should fall on the developing 
countries themselves. Of course similar proposals have come from some 
international economic agencies. The proposal being made by us stems 
from the understanding that there is a lot to be done by the various 
countries individually to achieve their growth but with limited support 
from international economic cooperation. It is important for these countries 
to realize this truth. - 

One example in this respect is the rate of savings required. There is a 
tendency in the world, barring a few countries, to save less and consume 
more. As The Economist has argued, the world is suffering from a shortage 
of capital.” The developing countries, owing to the fact that their élite 
maintain high consumption standards, have not been able to mobilize 
the resources available to them and to invest them in the mass consumption 
industries that are badly needed to improve standards of life. What one 
-witnesses is a vulgar display of consumption. This consumption has a high 
foreign-exchange component which renders investment in the needed 
- sectors almost impossible. 

One reason for the diversion of resources from development lies in the 
huge defence expenditures of the developing countries both in proportion 
to their GDP and in relation to their overall budgets. In the case of some of 
them it is as high as 50 per cent of the national budget. Surely diplomatic 
initiatives can, if sincerely pursued, resolve conflicts, reduce their sense of 
insecurity, and release substantial amounts of resources, foreign and 
domestic, for developmental needs. 

It is in fact the failure of the developing countries to harness their 
resources for their developmental needs that has put the opponents of 
international cooperation in a stronger position than they would otherwise 


7 The Economist, 24-30 September 1988. 
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have been. It would be appropriate here to quote the old adage: “God 
helps those who help themselves.” 
Let us now see how international cooperation can be strengthened. 
The old concept of interdependence needs to be looked into in order to 
find out whether it has the potential of providing an adequate political and 
economic base for a new era of international economic cooperation. The 
burden of the song so far as the old concept of interdependence is con- 
cerned is economic. The New International Economic Order is expected to 
be built on a number of basic concepts, including, especially, interdepen- 
dence. The Brandt Commission states: 


The issue today is not only, or even mainly, one of and rather of basic 
changes in the world economy to help [the] developing countries pay 
their own way. And the countries of the North, given their increasing 
interdependence with the South, themselves need international economic 
reforms to ensure their own future prosperity. 


UNCTAD VI launched negotiations on the basis of the premise that the 
developing countries were important to the developed countries in so far as 
they provided the necessary markets for their exports and increased 
employment opportunities and were sources of raw materials. As is well 
known, it met with failure. 

While the developed countries need the developing countries, it is clear 
that their dependence on the developing countries is exaggerated.” First, 
technological developments have increasingly enabled the developed 
countries to depend on themselves individually and as a group. Second, 
there is a conscious effort among the developed countries at the national, 
regional; and global levels to promote collaboration between and among 
themselves. This development can be seen in the efforts for the emergence 
of an integrated Europe in 1992, the formation of Group 7 to design 
international policies, and the flow of direct foreign investment., In the 
1980s very few developing couritri¢s reteived any large flow of direct 
investment. On the other hand the United States was the largest recipient 
of the flow of direct investment in 1986 (about 40 per cent of the total). The 
Soviet Union and other Socialist countries may support this tendency 
partly by joining international organizations and partly by withdrawing their 

™ At UNCTAD VI Gamani Corea, the then Secretary-General of UNCTAD, stressed the 
importance of interdependence and made ıt a basc premise of North-South cooperation. The 
results were very unsatisfactory for the simple reason that the developed countries did not 
perceive interdependence in the same manner. See Gamani Corea, “Problems and Prospects 
of UNCTAD VI”, Foreign Trade Review (New Delhi), vol. 17, pp. 154-55. See also North- 
South: A Programme Survival: Report of the Independent Commission on International 
Development Issues under the Chairmanship of Willy Brandt (London, 1980), p. 33. See, 
further, Sumitra Chishti, “NIEO: Obstacles and Prospects”, Foreign Trade Review, 
July-September 1982. 
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support for the various proposals made by the developing countries. Third, 
the TNCs, the powerful agents of finance, trade, and industrial manu- 
factures, do not depend on this approach in their attempts to globalize 
their production, distribution, and marketing. With the help of various 
corporate strategies and support from the Governments of the countries of 
their parent companies and international economic institutions they can 
achieve their objectives without taking recourse to these concepts and 
policies. 

What kind of concept of interdependence would, therefore, be relevant? 
As we see it, the most important aspects of interdependence are political 
and ecological. It is understood that a vast majority of poor people are a 
danger for the few rich. They can pose a threat not only by increased 
terrorism, but also by various forms of war, revolution, etc., thus creating 
an unstable political environment for the developed countries. 

Ecological balance is global in character. Destruction in large measure of 
the ecological balance by acute poverty may not hurt the developed coun- 
tries in the immediate future, but it will definitely affect them over a period 
of time as the destruction of the environment would lead to long-term/ 
permanent ill effects. The developed countries must, therefore, recognize 
that they have short-term and long-term stakes in improving the quality of 
life in the countries of the Third World. It is interesting to note here the 
concern expressed by the former President of the United States, Richard 
M. Nixon, about the need for the economic development of the developing 
countries.” 

One hopes that such a realization has come to a large number of people 
and that there would be political appreciation of these developments. It 
may not immediately result in concrete programmes of international 
economie cooperation, but it does provide a sound basis for rethinking on 
the part of those who matter. There is, therefore, need for sustained efforts 
to mount pressure for economic cooperation and keep the dialogue going. 
The current cynicism and lack of vision will surely give way to positive and 
optimistic thinking and action. If history repeats itself, one can visualize 
that the 1990s would witness the emergence of a new enthusiasm for 
cooperation as in the postwar world after he devastating experience of 
extreme nationalism in the 1920s and the 1930s. 


November 1988 


* Richard Nixon, “The Third World Challenge of the 21st Century”, The Statesman (New 
Delhi), 7 and 8 September 1988. 
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Reconciling Development Planning with 
Privatization: The Case of Jordan 


MOHAMMAD QASEM AHMAD ALQUARYOTY 


This article is concerned with the issues of development planning and 
privatization in Jordan. Whereas the former has been a well-established 
strategy since 1962, the latter has been talked about only since April 1985. 
The public and private sectors have been almost equal partners in the 
development process. However, the new focus on privatization in the full 
sense of the term represents a shift in the emphasis on the role of the private 
sector. Although, on the face of it, development planning and privatization 
are at odds, the Jordanian case proves that they are not only reconcilable 
but compatible as well. 

Jordan adopted a policy of privatization just before the beginning of the 
implementation of the Third Five-Year Plan for Economic and Social 
Development, 1986-90. We should, therefore, regard that policy as a part 
of the Plan rather than as a substitute for it. The new strategy is only a 
response to the new realities facing policymakers in Jordan. In fact it 
represents an attempt on their part to make suitable adjustments in the 
Plan instead of dispensing with it. 

This article consists of five major parts. The first part outlines the nature 
of the subject under study, its importance, and the methodology adopted. 
It also offers definitions of concepts of development, development plan- 
ning, and privatization. Part Two sheds light on the development planning 
process in Jordan since its inception in 1962 and sets forth the main objectives 
of development planning during the period from 1962 to 1986. Part Three 
discusses the basic strategy adopted to achieve the planned objectives, the 
patterns of investment, the roles played by the public and private sectors, 
and the relative share of each in the planned investments. Part Four 
examines the performance of Jordan’s economy in relation to the planned 
objectives and attempts an assessment of the strategy adopted. Part Five 
takes up the privatization issue in Jordan. It seeks to explain the conditions 
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which prompted the Government in 1985 to initiate privatization and the 
measures it has taken to promote it. It also presents a general view of the 
context of the Plan of 1986-90. The article ends with certain overall 
observations. 


I 


This article is not an economic analysis but a policy analysis. It aims at 
tracing the underpinnings of the policy of privatization, the kind of 
responses it represents, and the reconcilability or otherwise of devel- 
opment planning and privatization. The presumed conflict between 
development planning and privatization consists in the simple fact that 
while the former emphasizes State intervention in the economic process, 
the latter depends mainly on market forces (the private sector). 


Assumptions 


The main assumption of this article is that the privatization strategy in 
Jordan is a planned adjustment to the unpredicted economic and political 
realities which the country has had to face since 1982. It constitutes neither 
a change in political ideology nor a shift in economic philosophy. It is an 
attempt to reconcile the well-established tradition of development plan- 
ning with the new realities which make privatization plausible. The new 
emphasis on privatization is not a response to internal pressures by private 
entrepreneurs because the private sector in Jordan has always had access 
and incentives to invest in various areas, with very limited restrictions if 
any. 

Again, this article is not an evaluation of the outcome of the experiment 
in privatization. The experiment is still in progress, and no empirical data 
can be or have been collected yet for us to be able to attempt an evaluation. 
Nevertheless it should attract the attention of Jordanian and other in- 
terested academicians so that they may follow the process of implemen- 
tation of the policy of privatization and draw such lessons as can be learnt 
regarding the possibilities of privatization, the problems that it would 
cause, and the ways of dealing with them in order to make future policies 
more effective. 


Methodology 


The methodology adopted in conducting this study is theoretical and 
analytical. It is based on the most up-to-date statistics, literature, Govern- 
ment documents and decisions, and reports of international agencies, as 
well as personal experience and observation. 
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Definitions of the Concepts of Development, Development Planning, and 
Privatization 


The very widespread use of the term “development State” reflects the 
importance of the goal of development world-wide. Collective efforts, 
whether private or public, presumably aim at development. The slogan 
“government of the people, by the people, and for the people” emphasizes 
that the goal of the State is the well-being or welfare of its citizens. In its 
simplest form, development means the well-being or betterment of 
individuals and the realization of their potential. This entails the satisfaction 
of needs, including such basic needs as food, clothing, shelter, health, and 
education. Other important needs are jobs or roles in life, the lack of which 
is considered to be incompatible with self-respect and self-esteem. In other 
words, the goal of development is simultaneously to achieve increasing 
production and productivity, equitable distribution of income and 
employment opportunities, ever greater access to social security and 
education within a framework of political participation, and a healthy 
physical environment.’ It also implies advancement from a lower state to a 
higher and superior level of activity and accomplishment. 


Development Planning 


Planning is popular today. It is practised in various countries and at 
different levels (including the State, regional, international, and multi- 
national levels). Although there are various kinds of planning, the terms of 
reference here are medium-term national development planning, which 
may be defined as “the exercise of forethought in an attempt to select the 
best policies, to be implemented over a period of years, for the develop- 
ment of the national economy”.’ The planning task usually starts with the 
preparing of an investment plan for a medium-range period (from, say, 
three to seven years) and often within a longer-term perspective. 

How is desirable social change to be brought about? What should be the 
tole of the State? There are three main views here which represent different 
locations in a continuum.’ The right side of the continuum represents the 
conservative view, which holds that State intervention upsets the so-called 
“natural justice” of the present social and distributive order and that, 


! Dudley Seers, “The Meaning of Development”, in Pradip K. Gosh, ed., 
Policy and Planning: A Third World Perspective (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1984), 
p. 8. 

? Tony Killick, “The Possibilities of Development Planning”, Oxford Economic Papers, 
vol. 28, no. 2, July 1976, p. 47. 

> Benjamin Higgins and Jean Downing Higgins, “The Reluctant Planner: An Overview of 
Planning in Developing Countries”, in Wade D Cook and Tillo E Kuhn, eds, Planning 
Processes ın Developing Countnes: Techniques and Achievements (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1982), pp. 17-18 
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therefore, the State should not exceed the role of a teferee who ensures 
that the rules of the game are not violated. The Keynesian growth models, 
which many capitalistic countries have accepted, are examples of this 
approach. This view, however, fails to tackle regional and social pro- 
blems. Nor does it incorporate socio-political factors in its analysis. 
Theories and concepts which were advanced in the 1950s and the 1960s 
represent this view. They assume that it is possible to predict future 
conditions within reasonable limits and to formulate optimal programmes.’ 
The second view is reform-oriented. It acknowledges that unregulated 
market forces entail heavy social costs such as unemployment, pollution, 
and poverty and that, therefore, the State has a duty cast upon it to 
intervene to ensure the development of the market along the lines dictated 
by pluralist decisionmaking. The third view holds that fundamental and 
revolutionary changes are required to restructure social relations and 
rectify social injustices by replacing the market system with State planning 
as in Communist and Socialist countries. 

We shall not discuss here the two ends of the continuum which represent 
capitalistic and Socialistic ideologies as Jordan’s economic philosophy 
adheres to neither of them. Jordan’s is a mixed economy in the sense that 
the public and private sectors are equally important in the ownership and 
organization of production and resource allocation mechanisms which the 
economists regard as the major criteria for defining mixed economies.’ It 
may be persuasively argued that this definition is not exclusive because 
there is often room for both sectors in every economy of the world 
regardless of the criteria used. This argument necessitates a fairly precise 
definition of the concept of a mixed economy. In an attempt to provide 
such a definition Srinivasan says that a mixed economy is an economy in 
which the public sector is of significance in large-scale manufacturing 
industry, transportation, and public utilities. While the mode of production 
in the private sector in manufacturing industry is likely to be capitalistic, 
cooperative organizations and other modes of production often coexist in 
agriculture. The role of the State is to achieve social objectives subject to 
the constraints of an essentially capitalistic economy through various public 
means. According to both definitions, Jordan’s economy qualifies to be 
categorized as a mixed economy. 


4 Sam Cole, Jay Gershung, and Ian Miles, “Scenarios of World Development”, ın Gosh, n. 
1, p. 23. 

$ Henry Tulkens, “The Pubticness of Public Enterprise”, in William G. Shepherd and 
associates, eds, Public Enterprise: Economic Analysis of Theory and Practice (Lexington, 
Mass.: D.C. Heath and Co., 1976), p. 23 

* T.N Snnivasan, “Development Planmng in a Mixed Economy”, in William J. Baumol, 
ed., Public and Private Enterprise in a Mixed Economy (New York. St Martin’s Press, 1980), 
p. 19. 
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Privatization 


“Privatization” is, for all its popularity, a relatively new word in the 
English language. Different people use it in different ways. Other terms 
like “denationalization”, “divestiture”, and “the opening of the economy” 
are also in use. Definitions of the term “privatization” in the literature on 
the subject include the following: (a) the rolling of the activities of the 
State;’ (b) the production of provision or delivery of services by private 
suppliers;* (c) the enhancement of the role of the private sector through 
Management, leasing, or ownership of current State-owned assets or 
through greater private sector/public sector competition; (d) the con- 
version of the public sector to the ownership of the private sector;” and (e) 
the transfer of at least 50 per cent of the shares in any Government-owned 
industry from public to private hands, any policies designed to introduce 
competition in the form of new entrants into markets served by nationalized 
industries, and any policies designed to eliminate the loss-making activities 
of such industries and to replace them with services provided by the private 
sector. The term “privatization” also encompasses a set of policies relating 
to other activities of the public sector such as the sale of any Government- 
owned corporation or the transfer of the provision of services from the 
public to the private sector." 

Privatization, thus, includes all policies which aim at an increasing 
dependence of the economy on the market system (i.e. a system in which 
the performance of management is judged, rewarded, or punished and in 
which there is little involvement of the State). The number of countries 
heading towards privatization is increasing rapidly. The trend is obvious in 
the recent move by the Soviet Union under Mikhail Gorbachev towards a 
more open economy.” The People’s Republic of China is an earlier 
member of the club. China opened its economy for foreign investment and 
allowed participation by the private sector and made room for private 
though limited ownership.” According to estimates published in June 

7 Julian Le Grand and Ray Robinson, eds, Privatization and the Welfare State (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1984), p. 3. 

t Gabriel Roth, The Private Provision of Public Services in Developing Countries (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1987), p 2. 

’ Govindan Nair and Mark Frazier, “Debt-Equity Conversion and Privatization”, Economic 
Impact (Washington, D.C.), no. 60 (1987), p. 4. 

» Dennis O. Odife, The Challenge of Privatization (Yuba, Lagos: Afolabi Obada Enter- 
prises, 1985), p. 3. 

" Peter J. Curwen, Public Enterprise: A Modern Approach (Brighton, Sussex: Wheatsheaf 
Books, 1986), p. 163 

2 See Mohammad Humayun Kabir, “Glasnost and Perestroika in USSR: Adjustment of 
the System or Systemic Change?”, Bangladesh Institute of International and Strategic Studies 
Journal (Dhaka), vol 8, no. 3, July 1987, pp. 261-91. 

4 Bian Fa, “Reform: China’s Second Revolution”, China Reconstructs (San Francisco, 
Calif.), North American edn, vol 36, no. 10, October 1987, pp. 16-20. 
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1987 by Salomon Brothers, a leading American Wall Street investment 
bank, at least fiftyfive State-owned entities have been privatized world- 
wide since 1980, raising about $48 billion.“ 


I 


Jordan is currently in the third year of its Sixth Development Plan. As 
noted earlier, it started development planning in 1962. So far it has passed 
through four phases: (a) the initial phase prior to 1967; (b) the second 
phase starting in 1973; (c) the third phase, which started in 1976 and lasted 
till April 1985; and (d) the new phase, which started in April 1985. 


The First Phase 


This initial phase started with the Five-Year Plan for Economic Develop- 
ment, 1962-67. The Jordan Development Board (JDB) prepared the Plan 
and later revised it to develop the Seven-Year Programme for Social and 
Economic Development (1964-70). It suspended it in 1967, following the 
Israeli occupation of the West Bank. (The West Bank was an integral part 
of the Plan.) 

Efforts during this phase were directed towards the construction of 
public utilities as well as roads and the expansion of educational and health 
services. The Plan was merely an investment budget and was financed 
mainly through development grants. The planned projects were in fact 
proposals intended to secure the necessary finances." P 


The Second Phase 


This phase started in the early 1970s, specifically in 1973, after seven years 
of preparation, with the Three-Year Development Plan, 1973-75, which 
was prepared by the National Planning Council (NPC), which succeeded 
the JDB, to oversee the recovery of the economy following the Arab- 
Israeli War of 1967, its repercussions, and the political turmoil of 
September 1970 and to lay the grounds of planning over a longer term.” 

The Plan highlighted the importance of developing a banking system to 
mobilize savings and to provide credits to facilitate and encourage private 
investment. However, this goal was not achieved till the next Five-Year 
Plan (1976-80), when deposits in commercial banks, including the Housing 
Bank, grew at an annual increase of 41 per cent during the whole period of 


H See Financial Tones (London), 16 September 1987, p. 1. 

5 Michael P. Mazur, Economic Growth and Development of Jordan (London: Croom 
Helm, 1979), p. 244. 

* Thid., p. 246. 
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1972-80. The relative importance of savings and time deposits to all 
deposits rose from 45.8 per cent in 1972 to 64.4 per cent in 1980.” 


The Third Phase 


This phase started in 1976 with the Five-Year Plan for Economic and Social 
Development, 1975-80, and lasted till the end of the Second Five-Year 
Pian, 1981-85. The two plans re-emphasized the need to develop an 
institutional framework for the banking system with regard to savings and 
credits, as also to improve banking facilities. The Plan for 1981-86 assumed 
that the positive trends which were then obtained (such as the inflow of 
Arab aid and capital and favourable development of trade relations) would 
continue.” 


The Fourth Phase 


The Third Five-Year Plan for Economic and Social Development, 1986-90, 
which marks the beginning of the fourth phase, was prepared by the newly 
established Ministry of Planning (MP), which succeeded the NPC. It was 
formally launched at an international conference held in Amman during 
8-10 November 1986, eleven months behind schedule. One reason for the 
delay was that in March 1986 it had been decided to have adjustments 
made in the Plan to neutralize as far as possible the negative effects of the 
falling oil prices on the economy.” 

This Plan provides for greater direct involvement and participation by 
regional and municipal councils than its predecessors. The investment 
framework is designed to reinforce the national economy’s own potential 
and enhance its efficiency at an adjustment stage, to combat the growing 
unemployment, and to cover the increasing trade deficit.” 


Main Objectives of Development Planning 


As indicated earlier, the Jordanian economic philosophy cannot be 
categorized either as capitalistic or as Socialistic. It is pragmatic, being 
tailored to create a stable balance between the roles of the public and 
private sectors and between economic development and social welfare. 
Economic policies are characterized by flexibility and by an emphasis on 
ensuring the most favourable conditions for development within a practical 
framework. Specialists have described the role of the State in the economy 


 Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Ministry of Planning, Five-Year Plan for Economic and 
Social Development, 1986-1990 (Amman, 1987). 
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as that of a catalyst, a stabilizer, a supporter, and a partner of the private 
sector.” 

The general model adopted by Jordan is a comprehensive plan, in- 
cluding well-defined roles for the public and private sectors, targets for the 
development of the economy at the macro and micro levels, and detailed 
programmes for Government spending in the various projects. In regard to 
spending in thc private sector, private entrepreneurs are under no obligation 
to follow the Plan’s priorities or to behave in any particular way as regards 
investments. Nevertheless there is general adherence to the Plan. Private 
investments have generally met, and sometimes exceeded, the targets 
indicated by the State. This is due to the inducements and incentives 
provided through Government policies which make it attractive for the 
private sector to follow the priorities suggested. It would be absurd from a 
profit-making viewpoint for private investors not to make full use of the 
favourable conditions offered. 

The main objectives are the following: (a) increasing the gross national 
product (GNP) and the gross domestic product (GDP); (b) reducing the 
country’s reliance on budget support; (c) narrowing the trade deficit; and 
(d) achieving a more balanced account of payments.” 

What are the strategies adopted to achieve these objectives? 


wm 


The main strategies of development planning which are of relevance to this 
study are maintenance of macroeconomic stability and equal emphasis on 
the role of the public and private sectors.” 


Macroeconomic Stability 


Jordan has by and large been able to maintain its conservative financial 
management as well as firm budgetary control throughout the period of its 
economic planning. The deficits have been modest relative to the GNP. 
Because of Jordan’s conservative financial monetary management and its 
continuous adjustments to the recurring external shocks, the domestic 
capital market has been free to develop, and capital flights, which usually 
occur as a result of exchange control and policy fluctuations, have been 
avoided. The Jordanian currency (JD)* has been relatively firm and 


2 Michael B. Sulhvan, “Industrial Development in Jordan”, ın Bichara Khader and Adnan 
Badran , eds, The Economic Development of Jordan (London: Croom Helm, 1987), p. 134. 

2 These objectives were emphasized in the various Plans. See Five-Year Plan for Economic 
and Social Development, 1986-1990, n 17, pp. 77-78. 

DB John Roberts, “Jordan’s Economic Growth in the 1970s: Policies for Responding to 
External Stimulus”, Development Policy Review (London), vol. 2, no. 2, November 1984, 
p. 168. 


* According to the present exchange rate, a United States dollar 1s roughly equivalent to 
three Jordanian chnars. 
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convertible, and Jordanians working abroad have continued to make 
remittances for investment in Jordan directly or indirectly through deposits 
in the banking system. The overall effect has been a level of macro- 
economic stability which few countries have been able to attain. 

However, it should be stated that the biggest sectorial contribution to 
the GNP is external to the domestic economy. The growth of the GNP and 
the GDP, as we shall presently see, has been substantial. The net factor 
income from abroad in relation to the GNP increased from 7.9 per cent in 
1971 to 30.1 per cent in 1981 (see Table 1). 


Equal Emphasis on the Public and Private Sectors: Role of the Public Sector 


The Government has played the role of promoter of investments either by 
having projects directly in the public sector or by sponsoring them through 
mixed companies in which it holds substantial if not majority shares. It 
participates in the equity of fortyfour companies with 31 per cent of 
industrial shares.” It was involved in arranging for foreign-loan finance for 
the Jordan Fertilizer Industry Company (JFIC) with an initial authorized 
capital of JD 63 million and other ventures. During the Five-Year 
Development Plan, 1976-80, eight large projects constituted 31.8 per cent 
of ali the planned investments made during the period® (see Table 2). 


Role of the Private Sector 


It is enough in this part to mention that the Government has always 
welcomed private investments and recognized their role in the develop- 
ment plans. It has taken measures to encourage the private sector through 
the enactment of the Investment Law of 1972 and its revisions in 1984 and 
1986,” as also through the grant of greater tax and duty exemptions to 
industries. 

The private sector has never been discouraged or denied opportunities 
to make investments. The areas of investment are inclusive. No private 
investments had been planned for three sectors (irrigation, communication, 
and statistics) appearing in Table 3, and they were, therefore, not expected 
to attract the attention of private investors. However, the private sector 
took advantage of the incentives offered. It was expected during 1973-75 - 
to invest 44 per cent of all planned investments, but it exceeded the target 
by almost 60 per cent (see Table 4). Likewise, during 1976-80, it exceeded 
the target by 9 per cent by investing what amounted to 59 per cent instead 
of 50 per cent. The period 1981-85 witnessed the heaviest industrial 


3 Sullivan, n. 21, p. 23. 

%* Bichara Khader, “Targets and Achievements of Jordan’s Last Five-Year Plans, 
1976-1980 and 1981-1985: A Summary”, in Khader and Badran, n. 21, p. 123. 

7 Law no. 55/1972, Official Gazette (Amman), no. 2386, October 1972. 
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Table 1 
Anatysis of GNP Growth, 1971-1981 


+ 


1971-81 1971-81 Sector shares in GDP (factor cost) 


growth average in 
constant annual 1971 1975 1981 
1981 prices growth (as a (asa (asa 


(m millions (asa percentage) percentage) percentage) 


dinars) 
Agriculture, fisheries, 
and forestry 1.7 — 14.3 8.3 7.2 
Mining and quarrying 36.0 20.0 1.2 5.2 41 
Manufacturing 120.9 15.0 8.4 12.7 15.6 
` Electricity and water 14.1 12.5 1.2 1.0 2.0 
Construction 87.4 15.0 4.4 6.1 10.4 
Trade, hotels, 
restaurants 93.3 7.2 19.8 21.4 18.6 
Transport and 
communications 56.9 9.0 8.8 7.8 9.7 
Financial and 
property services 65.9 8.0 11.8 13.5 12.1 
Personal and social 
services 10.0 8.5 2.5 2.0 1.8 
Imputed bank service 
charges — 8.0 —0.8 —0.8 -1.2 
Goverment services 54.4 4.2 26.2 20.9 18.0 
Non-profit institutions 6.4 6.2 1.8 1.6 1.5 
Domestic services of 
houscholds — — 0.4 0.2 0.2 
GDP at factor costs 539.0 7.5 100 0 100.0 100.0 
GDP at market prices 599.3 7.5 112 1 102.9 111.6 
Net factor income from 
abroad 271.2 22.5 7.9 20.5 30.1 
GNP at market prices 876.5 9.1 120.0 123.3 141.7 


Note: Tracing the course of real economic growth is complicated in Jordan on account of 

the abeonce of any constant-price national account figures. Attempts to concoct a 
constant-price GDP sorics using indices of the prices of expenditure aggregates are 
frustrated by the very partial coverage and hence unreliability of the price indices, 
particularly of the unit values of imports. 
Instead this table places retiance on the estimates made by the National Planning 
Council as quoted in the Five-Year Plan documents for 1976-80 and 1981-85. These 
indicate or imply that GDP inflation was approximately 10.5 per cent a year in 
1972-75 and 11.8 per cent a year in 1976-80. To complete the series it is assumed that 
in 1972 the GDP deflator behaved as the consumer price index, i.e. rising by 8.5 per 
cent above the 1971 level; and in 1981 the GDP deflator was an average of the 
consumer and wholesale price indices, msing some 12.5 per cent above the 1980 
level. 

Source: John Roberts, “Jordan’s Economic Growth in the 1970s: Policies for Responding 

to External Stimulus”, Development Policy Review (London), vol. 2, no. 2, 
November 1984, p. 156. 
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Table 2 
Major Investment Projects in the Five-Year Plan, 1976-1980 


Planned investment Share m total plan 
(in millions of Jordanian investment (ın terms 


dinars) of percentage) 
Magann Dam 25.35 3.3 
Phosphate expansion 24.00 3.1 
Petroleum refinery expansion 39.00 5.1 
Chemical fertilizer industry 61.00 8.0 
Potash extraction 25.00 3.3 
Cement factory in Southern Jordan 21.30 2.8 
Central thermal power station at Zarga 21.89 2.9 
Amman [International Airport 25.50 3.3 
Total for eight projects 243.04 31.8 


Note: Total plan investment was 765 million Jordanian dinars. 

Sources: Bichara Khader, “Targets and Achievements of Jordan’s Last Five-Year Plans, 
1976-1980 and 1981-1985: A Summary”; in Bichara Khader and Adnan Badran, 
eds, The Economic Development of Jordan (London: Croom Helm, 1987), p. 179; 
Michael P. Mazur, Economic Growth and Development of Jordan (London: 
Croom Helm, 1979), p. 253; and Hashemute Kingdom of Jordan, National Plan- 
ning Council, Five-Year Plan, 1976-1980 (Amman), pp. 122, 267, 355, and 420. 


investment in Jordan’s history because of the large inflow of Arab aid and 
the remittances received from Jordanians living abroad. This explains the 
difference between the share of the private sector in the total investments 
(38.7 per cent) and the share of the public sector in those investments (61.3 
per cent) during that period. However, the actual performance of the 
private sector shows that the share of the public sector in the year 1980 was 
only 45 per cent in 1980 and 41 per cent in 1982. This clearly reflects 
greater participation by the private sector.* 

Moreover, over the decade 1971-81 some 47 per cent of GDP (factor 
cost) growth originated in the commodity-producing sectors. Of this, 42 
per cent was in the private sector production of services, and 11 per cent in 
the production of Government services. The increasing number of private 
firms established is evidence of the dynamism of the private sector. 
According to the annual survey of industries, the number of manufacturing 
firms employing five persons or more increased by 50 per cent during the 
period 1974-79: it was 590 in 1974 and rose to 930 in 1979. If other private 
firms with more than five persons are included, the number would be 
2,750. If shops employing fewer than five persons are also included, it 
would shoot up to 28,380. Of these, 22,100 were individual businesses.” 


* Middle East Economic Digest (London), 15 January 1982, p 18, and “Jordan Develop- 
ment Conference: The Role of the Private Sector in Development” (a paper presented to the 


Jordan Development Conference, 8-10 November 1986), p. 5. Also Roberts, n. 23, p. 171 
? Roberts, n. 23, p 168. 
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Table 3 
Three-Year Pian Investments by Sector, 1973-1975 
(In Thousands of Jordaruan Dinars) 


Total Asa Public Private 
investments percentage Sector sector 
investments investments 


+ 





(1) Agriculture 13,020 7.2 8,937 4,083 
(2) Irrigation 14,636 8.2 14,636 = 

(3); Industry and mining 26,120 146 5,810 20,310 
(4) Tounsm and antiquities 7,170 4.0 2,105 5,065 
(5) Electnaty 9,781 5.5 5,700 4,081 
(6) ‘Transportation 35,812 20.0 27,812 8,000 
(7) Communications 6,712 3.7 6,712 —_ 

/ (8) Trade 715 0.4 125 650 
Total of economic sectors 114,026 63.7 71,837 42,189 
(9) Education and youth welfare 10,914 6.1 1,673 3,241 
(10) Health 1,480 0.8 880 600 
(11) Social affairs and labour 1,455 08 1,395 60 
(12) Housing and Government 

buildings 34,890 19.5 3,420 31,470 
(13) Municipal and rural affairs 14,758 82 14,108 650 
(14) Awqaf 1,214 0.7 — 1,214 
(15) Statistics 263 0.2 263 — 
Total of social sectors 64,974 36.3 21,739 37,235 
Total investments 179,000 100.0 99,576 79,424 


Source: Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, National Planning Council, The Three-Year 
Development Plan, 1973-1975 (Amman), p. 36. 


Table 4 
Total Investment in Various Development Plans and the Share of Private and Pubtic Sectors 
Public sector Private sector Total 
Period In milions of Asa In milionsof Asa In millions of Percentage 
Jordanian percentage Jordanian percentage Jordanian 
dinars of the dinars of the dinars 
total total 

1973-75 99.576 56.0 79.424 440 179.00 100.0 
1976-80 382 1 500 383 2 500 765.30 100 0 
1981-85 2,023.2 613 1,276 8 387 3,300 100 0 
1986-90 1,633.4 52.5 1,482.1 47.5 3,315 5 100 0 


Sources: Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, National Planning Council, The Three-Year 
Development Plan, 1973-1975 (Amman), p. 36; The Five-Year Plan, 1976-1980 
(Amman), p. 62, The Five-Year Plan, 1981-1985 (Amman), p 55; and The Frve- 
Year Pian, 1986-1990 (Amman), pp 95 and 97. 
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Between 1970 and 1982, the number of private companies registered rose 
from 2,305 to 12,439. About 150 medium-sized plants were joint ventures 
with non-Jordanian partners.” Despite the great increase in public 
expenditure from 31 per cent in the 1950s and the 1960s to 55 per cent 
during the 1970s and the 1980s, the ratio of public investment to total 
investments dropped to 49 per cent in 1980, to 45 per cent in 1981, and to 
41 per cent in 1982—all because of the increasing involvement of the 
private sector.” This is large in relation to the non-Governmental and 
domestic labour force and confirms the small-business character of the 
private sector of the economy. 

Another indicator of the increasing role of the private sector in investing 
in the various areas is the number of financial institutions in the capital 
market. The number of national private banks and financial institutions in 
1984 was 23; and that of private insurance companies, 22. This shows how 
active the private sector has been.” 


IV 


In spite of disillusionment among academic experts and the international 
economic and monetary agencies with the planning experience of many of 
the less developed countries (LDCs), Jordan has been successful in the 
development planning process. To use the exact words of outside experts, 
Jordan’s economic performance has been “by any standard successful”.” It 
stands out as exceptional in comparison with both the Arab and inter- 
national situations in spite of the heavy burden imposed by the continuing 
` conflict in West Asia and Jordan’s repeated exposure to military threats by 
Israel.” 

Being poorly endowed with natural resources, Jordan has relied on its 
highly skilled manpower. It has had the rare advantage of being able to 
disregard the social effects of economic strafegies. Despite all conditions 
against development, it has persuaded Western and Arab countries to 
provide aid continually on strategic, rational, and nationalistic grounds. 

The success of development planning will be measured against the main 
objectives of the various plans such as an increase in the gross and domestic 
national products, a lessening of reliance on budget support, a narrowing 
of the trade deficit, and achievement of a more balanced account of 
payments. We now turn to these issues. 


® Dieter Weiss, “Development Planning ın a Turbulent Intemational Environment’ Some 
Reflections on the Jordanian Case”, in Khader and Badran, n. 21, pp. 147-48. 

2 Frve-Year Plan for Economic and Social Development, 1986-1990, n 17, pp. 4-5 

2 Amman Financial Market, Companies Guide, Part Four (Amman Amman Financial 
Market, 1985), pp 75-79 and 133-37 

® Roberts, n 23, p. 154 

* Weiss, n. 30, p. 143. 
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Gross National Product 


With respect to the growth of GNP and GDP, Jordan has done very well 
indeed in spite of wars and domestic political troubles. As Table 5 shows, 





Table 5 
Growth of Gross National Product and Gross Domestic Product in Jordan at Market Prices in 
Terms of Percentage 

Period GNP’ GDP 

1952-66 75 6.9 

1967-72. 42 4.6 

1973-80 9.6 7.9 

1981-85 4.8 5.3 


Source: Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Munistry of Planning, Five-Year Plan for Eco- 
nomuc and Social Development, 1986-1990 (Amman), pp. 3, 9, 11, 14, and 26. 
Jordan’s GNP grew at the annual rate of 7.5 per cent during 1952-66, 9.6 
per cent during 1973-80, and 4.8 per cent during 1980-85. The GDP too 
increased by 6.9 per cent. 7.9 per cent, and 5.3 per cent during those 
periods. 

This performance was more than satisfactory by international standards, 
especially when we consider the vulnerability of Jordan’s economy to the 
various regional and international political and economic factors. As Table 
6 indicates, the average annual percentage growth of GDP during 1973-80 
was 5.5 per cent for the low-income countries, 7.0 per cent for the middle- 
income countries, and 6.5 per cent for the developing countries as a group. 
The average annual growth rate of GDP was 7.2 per cent for-the low- 
income countries, 2.6 per cent for the middle-income countries, and 2.0 
per cent for the developing countries as a group during 1980-85. Jordan’s 
GDP increased by 7.9 per cent during 1973-80 and by 5.3 per cent during 
1980-85. 


Budget Support 


Public finance in Jordan is characterized by a persistent overall budget 
deficit, domestic revenue being lower than expenditure. The Government 
has long been aware of this problem and has sought over the years to 
reduce the size of the deficit as much as possible. As Table 7 indicates, the 
external financial support for the budget of the Central Government 
constituted 58.6 per cent-of the total revenue in 1952; it fell to 36.1 per cent 
in 1966, rose to 49.5 per cent during the period 1967-72, dropped again to 
39.4 per cent during the period 1973-80, and stayed at the same level 
during the period 1980-85. Domestic revenue as a ratio of the GDP at 
market prices has increased during the periods of “relative” peace: it rose at 
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Table 7 
Budget Support as a Percentage of Total Revenue 
Period i As a percentage of total revenue 
1952 58.6 
1%6 36.1 
1967-72 49.5 
1973-80 39.4 
1981-85 39.4 


Source: Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Ministry of Planning, Five-Year Plan for 
Economic and Social Development, 1986-1990 (Amman), pp. 2, 10, 19, 46, and 73. 


the rate of 7.1 per cent from 1952 to 1966 and at the rate of 13.2 per cent 
from 1972 to 1980 (see Table 8). 


Table 8 
Domestic Revenue as a Percentage of the Gross Domestic Product at Market Prices 

Period i Percentage 

1952 111 

1966 18.2 

1967-72 10.8 

1973-80 24 

1980-85 20.4 


Source: Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Ministry of Planning, Frve-Year Plan for 
Economic and Social Development, 1986-1990 (Amman), pp. 5, 10, 19, and 73. 


Trade Deficit 


External trade plays an important role in Jordan’s economy, and a deficit 
in trade balance has also been one of its characteristic features. The 
average trade deficit as a ratio of the GDP at market prices has fluctuated 
since 1952 (see Table 9). 


Table 9 
Trade Deficit as a Percentage of the Gross Domestic Product 
Period Percentage 
1952-66 32.2 
1967-72 32.7 
1973-75 55.5 
1975-80 32.7 
1980-85 40.7 


Source: Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Ministry of Planning, Frve-Year Plan for 
Economic and Social Development, 1986-1990 (Amman), pp. 4, 9, 11, 12, 17, 42, 
and 73. 
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During 1952-66 trade deficit constituted 32.2 per cent of the GDP. It 
stood almost at the same level, at 32.7 per cent during 1967-72. It then rose 
sharply to 55.5 per cent during 1973-75, thereby exposing a basic imbalance 
in the structure of the economy. It dropped to 32.7 per cent during 1975-80, 
but rose again to 40.7 per cent during 1980-85. 


Balance of Payments 


Inasmuch as Jordan depends largely on imports both for consumption and 
for capital investment, there is a continuous need of hard currency. The 
statistics open to us indicate that the resources available have always 
exceeded the GNP. In 1959, for instance, the total resources available 
exceeded the GNP by 24.91 per cent. The surplus of resources available in 
1983 was still 19.09 per cent of the GNP.” 

This means that Jordan has had no problem in financing the trade deficit 
and that it has always had a surplus of hard currency. Its surpluses in the 
1960s were the result of the large volume of capital inflow in the form of 
remittances made by Jordanians working abroad. It also received consider- 
able foreign grants. In 1971, when aid dropped sharply, the balance-of- 
payments current-account deficit sank to a very low level. lower than at 
any other time since 1952. Nevertheless, Jordan managed to muster a 
modest surplus of a million of dinars because of a sharp increase in 
remittances.“ As Table 10 indicates, the ratio of imports to the GNP 
ranged from 17.72 per cent in 1962 to 34.35 per cent in 1979. Similarly, the 
ratio of the import surplus to the total resources available was at its 
minimum in 1965 (12.94 per cent), and at its maximum in 1979 (25.57 per 
cent). The current-account balance during 1980-85 dropped from a surplus 
of 111.6 million Jordanian dinars in 1980 to a deficit of 17.4 million dinars 
in 1985 (see Table 11). 


Vv 
New Realities 


It is indeed very difficult to argue against the statement that Jordan is “a 
subsidized economy” and that “it lives far above its means”,” because its 
GNP represented a ratio of 124.2 per cent of its GDP in 1980 and a ratio of 
123.0 per cent in 1985.* It depends considerably on foreign sources in the 


X Khalil Hammad, “The Role of Foreign Aid in the Jordanian Economy, 1959-1983”, in 
Khader and Badran, n. 21, p. 15. 

* Five-Year Plan for Economic and Social Development, 1986-1990, n. 17, p. 9. 

X Michael Chatelus, “Rentier or Producer Economy in the Middle East?: The Jordanian 
Response”, in Khader and Badran, n. 21, p. 204. 

* Sullivan, n. 21, p. 149. 
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Table 10 
Ratio of Import Surplus to Gross National Product and Total Resources Available, 1959-1983 
Import Total Import as Surplus as 
surplus resources a percentage a percentage 

Year GNP available of GNP of total 

resources 

available 
1959 99.10 32.87 131 97 33.17 24.91 
1960 105.70 34.76 140.46 32.89 24.75 
1961 127.10 25.46 152.56 20.03 16.69 
1962 130.80 23.18 153.98 17.72 15.05 
1963 137.70 36.18 173.88 26.27 20.80 
1964 160.62 24.45 185 07 15.22 13.58 
1965 180.54 26.83 207.37 14.86 12.94 
1966 185 65 35 55 221.20 19.15 16.07 
1967* 140.90 27.75 168.65 19.69 16.45 
1968 166.90 44.36 211.26 26.58 21.00 
1969 197.40 63.62 261.02 32.22 24.37 
1970 187.00 46.58 233.58 24,91 19.94 
1971 199.40 57.88 257.28 29.03 22.49 
1972 221.00 66.98 287.98 30.30 23.26 
1973 241.50 60.80 302.30 25.17 20.11 
1974 279.30 83.80 361.10 30.00 23.20 
1975 376.00 118.33 494.33 31.47 23.93 
1976 562.40 109.21 671.61 19.42 16.26 
1977 660.10 168.29 828.34 235.49 =, YB 
1978 781.10 192.33 973.41 24.62 19.75 
1979 921.30 316.51 1,237.81 34.35 25.57 
1980 1,185 30 287.13 1,472.43 24.22 19.50 
1981 1,501.10 444.49 1,945.59 29.61 22.84 
1982 1,695.40 491.56 2,186.96 28.99 22.47 
1983 1,848.30 436.25 2,284.55 23.60 19.09 


Note: Data for the period since 1967 belong to the Eest Bank of Jordan. 

Source: Khalil Hammad, “The Role of Foreign Aid in the Jordaman Economy, 
1959-1983”, in Bichara Khader and Adnan Badran, eds, The Economic Develop- 
ment of Jordan (London: Croom Helm, 1987), p. 15. 


form of assistance, loans, and remittances from Jordanians working abroad. 
This situation makes stringent planning rather difficult. The economy is 
volatile and is easily affected by many external factors. 

Side by side there is the relative adaptability of the development plans as 
a strategy of survival. The major concern of this article is the adaptability 
of the policies adopted towards the roles of the private and public sectors 
These policies represent a contingency approach to the unpredictable 
conditions which Jordan has faced in recent years. Privatization reflects 
flexible and adaptable policies rather than a change of ideology or philo- 


sophy. 
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Tabie 11 


Balance of Payments Figures, Planned and Actnal 
(In Millions of Jordanian Dinars at the 1980 Prices) 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 Annual 
growth 
rate 
in terms 
of per- 
centage 

Exports of goods 

including re-exports 

Planned 160.0 192.0 271.0 360.0 450.0 550.0 28.0 
Actual 171.5 207.8 211.8 184.4 234.1 237.7 6.8 
Imports of goods 

Planned 720.0 864.0 1,026.0 1,146.0 1,247.0 1,369.0 13.7 
Actual 714.8 860.7 923.8 9765 902.3 866.8 3.9 
Trade account deficit 

(1-2) 

Planned 560.0 672.0 755.0 686.0 797.0 819.0 19 
Actual 543.3 652.0 714.0 792.1 664.7 629.1 3.0 
Net services exports 

Phaneed 35.0 410 37.0 480 77.0 127.0 29.4 
Actual 51.3 364 38.6 135.7 109.6 1319 20.8 
Deficit on goods and 

services account (3-4) 

Planned 525.0 6310 718.0 738.0 7200 690.0 5.6 
Actual 492.0 7093 752.6 656.4 5551 497.2 - 
Investment income and 

remittances of 

Jordanians working 

abroad 

Planned 240.0 264.0 290.0 319.0 351.0 387.0 10.0 
Actual 274.4 3768 395.8 3920 414.9 348.3 4.9 
Investment payments and 

remittances of foreign 

workers from Jordan 

Planned 43.0 470 52.0 570 630 69.0 9.9 
Actual 65 85 883 %7 11222 121 11.9 
Net investment income 

and workers’ remittances 

Planned 197.0 217.0 238.0 262.0 288.0 318.0 10.1 
Actual 204.9 293.2 307.5 295.3 302.7 226.2 2.0 
Net transfer payments 

Planned 381.0 250.0 2500 250.0 250.0 250.0 -8.1 
Actual 398.7 381.1 326.1 258.8 223.9 253.1 —8.7 
Current account 

Planned 53.0 164.0 230.0 226.0 1820 122.0 18.5 
Actual 111.6 -35.0 —119.0 —102.3 —28.5 —17.4 - 


Source: Hesbemite Kingdom of Jordan, Ministry of Planning, Five-Year Plan for 
Economic and Social Development, 1986-1990 (Amman), p. 45 
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After 1982 Jordan experienced an economic recession requiring quick 
and effective responses. 

The Five-Year Plan, 1981-85, was based on the premise that the positive 
trends which were in evidence at the time would continue. In particular it 
was assumed that the inflow of. Arab assistance and the remittances 
received from Jordanians working abroad would continue at the same 
levels. However, in the face of the recession which affected most of the 
world after 1982, there arose problems. For the sake of convenience we 
may say that these problems were of five kinds: (a) decrease of remittances 
from Jordanians working abroad; (b) decrease of foreign aid; (c) increase 
of foreign debt and debt-servicing; (d) sharp decrease in the foreign 
reserves; and (e) managerial problems. 


Decrease of Remittances 


The general decrease in income from investments and the remittances 
made by Jordanians working abroad was alarming. As Table 12 indicates, 
the new trend of low ratio of first increase and then decrease in remittances 
was unusual. Compared to 1980, the net remittances increased by 41.0 per 
cent in 1981, by 4.9 per cent in 1982, by 0.9 per cent in 1983, and by 3.5 per 
cent in 1984 and then registered a sharp decrease of 21.5 per cent in 1985. 


Table 12 
Percentage of Increase in Remittances by Jordanians Compared to the 1990 Level 
Year Percentage 
1981 41.0 
1982 4.9 
1983 0.9 
1984 35 
1985 -215 


Source: Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Ministry of Planmng, Five-Year Pian for 
Economic and Social Development, 1986-1990 (Amman), p. 42. 


Decrease of Foreign Aid 


Payments received-by Jordan by way of foreign aid declined in 1981 and 
after. What it received in 1981 was 96.0 per cent of what it had received in 
1980. In the years that followed there was a further decline: it was 85.4 per 
cent in 1982, 79.4 per cent in 1983, and 86.5 per cent in 1984 in relation to 
the figure for the year 1980. It, however, rose in 1985; for in that year it was 
113.0 per cent of the figure for 1980—an increase of 13 per cent (see Table 
13). y 
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Table 13 
Ratio of Inflow of Foreign Aid as Compared to the 1980 Level 
Year Percentage 
1981 96 0 
1982 85.4 
1983 79.4 
1984 86.5 
1985 113.0 


Source: Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Ministry of Planning, Five-Year Pian for 
Economic and Soctal Development, 1986-1990 (Amman), p. 4. 


Increase of Foreign Debt and Debt-Servicing 


The increase in the size of the foreign debt of the country was most 
alarming. Foreign loans increased from $134 million in 1970 to $3,673 
million in 1985, which meant an increase of 27.4 times (see Table 14). Asa 
ratio of the GNP it represented 23.8 per cent in 1970 and 70.9 per cent in 
1985. Moreover, this increase was accompanied by unfavourable changes 
in the terms and structure of borrowing. The commitment in respect of 
external debt rose from $34 million in 1970 to $757 million in 1985. 


Table 14 
Indicators Related to Foreign Debt and Debt-Servicing in 1970 and 1985 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
Indicators 1970 1985 
Total different foreign loans 134 3,673 
Long-term loans 14 2,693 


Short-term loans 000 
International Monetary Fund Loans 120 
Commitment of US dollars on external debts 034 
Payment of principal 003 301 
Total interest payments on long-term debts 002 
Public loans with variable interest as a percentage of public debt 000 
Debt of service ratio as a percentage of the GNP 023 
Total long-term debt service as a percentage of the GNP 9 


Total long-term debt service as a percentage of exports of goods 346 22.1 
Average interest percentage 3.8 8.9 
Average matunty period/years 12 12 
Average grace period in years 5 2 


Source: International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, World Development 
Report, 1987 (New York), pp. 232-41. 


Repayment of the principal grew from $3 million in 1970 to $301 million 
in 1985. Interest payments on long-term debts rose from $2 million in 1970 
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to $153 million in 1985. Debt service as a percentage of the GNP rose from 
9 to 12 from 1970 to 1985. Total long-term debt service was 3.6 per cent for 
the export of goods and services in 1970 but rose to 22.1 per cent in 1985. 
The average interest on loans increased from 3.8 per cent in 1970 to 8.9 per 
cent in 1985. 


Balance of Payments 


As mentioned earlier, the position in respect of balance of payments took a 
turn for the worse: from a surplus of 111.6 million Jordanian dinars in 1980 
it changed to deficits of 35.0 million dinars in 1981, 119.0 million dinars in 
1982, 12.3 million dinars in 1983, 28.5 million dinars in 1984, and 17.4 
million dinars in 1985. The current account of balance of payments had 
deficits of $20 million in 1970 and $252 million in 1985 (see Table 15). 
Moreover, the Central Bank reserves fell by 35 per cent in the first month 
of 1985. The April level was under two months of Jordan’s visible imports, 
which was in terms of dollars 132.4 million dinars in comparison with 296.6 
million dinars in 1983” (see Table 15). 


Table 15 
Some Economic Indicators Which Relate to the Balance of Payments 
Indicators í 1970 1985 
Current sccount of balance, in millions of dollars 20 252 
Remittances recerved from Jordanians working abroed, 
in millions of dollars *16.6 1,022 
Gross international reserves in millions of dollars 258 769 


Months of import coverage - 5.8 
* 5.54 million Jordanian dinars 
Sources: International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, World Development 
Report, 1987 (New York), pp. 232-41; and Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
Department of Stattstics, Statistical Yearbook, 1971 (Amman), p. 187. 


Administrativel Managerial Problems 


In addition to the external factors which affected Jordan’s economy after 
1982, there were managerial problems. The surpluses which were available 
on account of foreign aid and remittances in the late 1970s resulted in 
investment in heavy and capital-intensive industries, which represented 40 
per cent of the total Government expenditure during the Five-Year Plan 
for 1976-80. It was estimated that the total investment exceeded the Plan’s 
target by 30 per cent.“ Most of these industries, however, were not 


P Quarterly Economic Review of Jordan (London. The Economist Intelligence Unit), 20 
August 1985, p. 9 
* Middle East Economic Digest, 22 August 1980, p. 4. 
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executed in time and in as effective a manner as they ought to have been. 
Many of the public agencies in charge of preparation and implementation 
were stretched in terms of staff.“ The delay and the production bottlenecks 
proved costly. The effect of the losses incurred was substantial. Instead of 
making profits or at least breaking even, the industries became a drain on 
the available resources. The most conspicuous examples in this respect 
were the following: (a) the Arab Potash Company; (b) the South Cement 
Industry; (c) the Jordan Giass Industry Company; (d) the Jordan Fertilizer 
Industries Company; and (e) the Jordan Phosphate Mines Company. It 
would be instructive to consider Paty the problems or the losses suffered 
by these companies. 


1. The Arab Potash Company was set up with a capital of $450 million 
(150 million Jordanian dinars). It was dogged by problems of low 
world prices as soon as it started production in 1983 after many years 
of delay. The decision to restrict output only to 66.6 per cent of the 
full productive capacity proved very costly. In 1985 the Government 
agreed to boost its capital by $48 million (16 million Jordanian 
dinars). 

2. The South Cement Company, which went into production at the 
beginning of 1984, also faced problems in marketing even its initial 
levels of output. While it was established solely for exporting 
purposes, it was based on an obsolete feasibility study conducted in 
the 1970s.* 

3. The Jordan Glass Industry Company started operating in the last 
quarter of 1984, i.e. full eight years after its establishment. Its output 
was 20 per cent less price-competitive than imported glass. Naturally 
it found it hard to export its inefficiency abroad.* 

4. The Jordan Fertilizer Industries Company (JFIC), which was set up in 
1975 with a capital of 20 million Jordanian dinars, raised the capital 
thereafter three times—to 40 million dinars in 1976, to 55 million 
dinars in 1981, and to 90 million dinars in 1984.* It started production at 
the beginning of 1984. Even then it incurred losses. Till the end of 
1985 it posted losses of 40 million dinars.“ The Phosphate Mines 
Company, which was instructed by the Government to take it over in 
an attempt to salvage it, lost nearly $225 million at once in that deal.” 


a Roberts, n. 23, p. 172. 
s Economic Review of J 15 May 1985, p. 14. 
p 
2 Ibid., p. 16. 
“ Ibid. 
© Middle East Economic Digest, 15 January 1952, p. 18. 
* Financial Times Survey (London), 22 May 1987, p. 4. 
© Quarterly Economic Review of Jordan, 24 February 1986, p. 12. 
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5. The Jordan Phosphate Mines Company (JPMC) suffered because of 
a decreasing international demand and a shortage of domestic 
storage space. It was forced by these factors to close down one of its 
mining locations.* 


Nothing is more illustrative of the managerial problems of public enter- 
prises (PEs) than the situation of the Public Transportation Authority 
(PTC). It was established in 1975 as a monopoly inside the municipality of 
Amman with a capital of 5 million Jordanian dinars. In contrast with the 
various private companies and individual owners of buses and taxicabs, 
which make profits and pay taxes, the PTC has been incurring an annual 
loss of 0.5 million dinars. This has to be made up by the Government.” 


Towards Privatization 


Against this background, the King instructed the new Government, which 
took office in April 1985, to take steps to revive and reinvigorate the 
economic process, to prepare programmes calculated to stimulate the 
private sector, tö modernize the investment law to attract more local and 
foreign investment, and to increase the efficiency of the administration of 
the public sector. The Government accordingly pledged itself to enhance 
the role of the private sector in the economy. In his response to the Royal 
appointment decree, the Prime Minister said that his Government would 
give high priority to this task. An early step to this end was to overturn the 
decision of 1984 requiring foreign banks to ensure local ownership of 51 
per cent, to increase the quotas of imports of some commodities by the 
private sector, and to limit the role of the Government in the importation 
of commodities. Another step was to cancel the separate Ministry of 
Supply. Besides, an Economic Consultative Council consisting of leading 
representatives of the public and private sectors was constituted to make 
recommendations on privatization policies. 

After taking a number of decisions favourable to the private sector (such 
as the lowering of duties on raw materials for local value-added industries 
and the lifting of all major restrictions on investment)” and introducing 
policies calculated to enhance the role of that sector the Cabinet approved 
a programme consisting of the following five points: (a)transferring a 
number of PEs to public companies which would work on a commercial 
basis although they might still form part of the public sector; (b) opening 
the door to the private sector so that it might share in the ownership and 


“ Quarterly Economic Review of Jordan, 20 August 1985, p. 10. 

æ Anthony Shephard and Joel Washington, “Privatization of the Public Transport 
Corporation in Jordan” (a report subnutted to the Jordanian Minsstry of Transport in Jordan, 
and to USAID, 1967). ch. 6, p. 1. 

m Quarterly Economic Review of Jordan, 15 May 1985, p. 17. 
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management of the PEs transferred to public companies; (c) asking that 
the views and suggestions of the Ministries and the Directors of PEs on the 
above-mentioned points be submitted to the Prime Minister’s office; (d) 
adopting a gradual, stage-by-stage policy to transfer PEs to public 
companies; and (e) establishing a permanent Ministerial committee to 
study and decide upon the necessary principles, methods, and time 
schedules for the transfer of PEs to public companies case by case.” 


The Uneasy Plan 


The Plan for 1986-90 represents this new phase of greater emphasis on 
privatization though it was prepared, and was ready to be implemented, 
before this new orientation had crystallized. It was delayed till late in 1986 
to reflect the new strategy. Of course it was too late for the planners to 
make major changes in the Plan. 

An evidence of this fact is that, according to the Plan, the public sector 
is supposed to account for 52 per cent of the total investments. The paper 
on privatization presented along with the Plan to the Jordan Development 
Conference during 8-10 November 1986 should, therefore, be considered a 
part of the Plan. Major structural adjustments, even if really needed, could 
not be made to further the Plan’s objectives or strategies and policies. 
Executive decisions and statements were the only possible means of reflect- 
ing the greater emphasis on the role of the private sector. The statements 
documented in the paper on privatization were restated in the Jordan 
Development Conference of November 1986 to underline the Government’s 
commitment to greater privatization. There were two kinds of policies, one 
aiming at promoting the role of the private sector in its traditional domain 
and the other transferring public control of enterprises to the private 
sector. Measures aimed at the promotion of the role of the private sector? 
in its traditional domain included: (a) the minimization of market dis- 
tortions by allowing market forces to determine the prices of factors of 
production as well as the prices of the final output of industries; (b) the 
extension of support for research to enhance the efficiency of its operations 
and to make pre-feasibility studies available to private investors at as little 
cost as possible; (c) the devising of policies and incentives to encourage 
private investors; (d) consistent and uniform application of Government 
policies to reduce disparities in the treatment of foreign and domestic 
firms; and (e) the provision of a supportive legal environment to prope 
rights and contractual obligations by having a commercial law for the 
settlement of disputes. Measures aimed at the transfer of public control of 
enterprises to the private sector were: (a) the sale of shares owned in mixed 


3 Amman, Cabinet decision, no. 3486, 26 August 1986. 
2 Jordan Development Conference, “The Role of the Private Sector in Development” (a 
paper presented to the Jordan Development Conference, 8-10 November 1986), pp. 7-16. 
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enterprises to the private sector; (b) transfer of ownership of autonomous 
ises to the private sector; (c) the establishment of private universities; 
and (d) the leasing out of agricultural land to the private sector. 

To sum up, the move towards privatization is a contingency approach to 
development planning dictated by a turbulent environment. It reflects an 
appreciation and comprehension of the new realities and an ability to 
organize oneself and capitalize on the best possible opportunities in sight. 
In the words of an expert a sensible strategy which suggests itself in a 
turbulent environment is the one that helps build potential. If future 
situations and processes are undesirable, rational action will switch away 
from the attempt to formulate optimum programmes towards the establish- 
ment of possible responses rapidly, efficiently, and from a position of 
strength.* 

To come closer to our field of public administration, we may say, using 
Herbert Simon’s terminology, that a good planner is not an ideal man but 
an administrative man. He is the one who takes effective decisions within 
the available constraints instead of waiting for the right answers which 
hardly ever come in time.* 

This article addressed itself to the issue of privatization in Jordan to see 
how it squared with the well-established tradition of development planning. 
In theory, development planning and privatization are not reconcilable: 
development planning depends on the State’s intervention in the economy 
as the main mechanism for economic and social development, whereas 
privatization lays more emphasis on private market forces. However, 
Jordan has always managed to reconcile the apparently irreconcilable. This 
may sound parallel to the concept of central democracy or democratic 
centralization” and hence ideologically loaded, but it is not so in Jordan. 

Jordan’s economy is a mixed economy: the public and private sectors are 
equally important in the ownership, in the organization of production, and 
in resource allocation. Their roles overlap almost in all fields of economic 
and social activity, and there are no closed doors barring the entry of 
private entrepreneurs in any field. The State’s function in the economy can be 
described as that of a catalyst, a stabilizer, a supporter, and a promoter of 
an effective role for the private sector. It did not hesitate to be a partner in 
large ventures where enough private capital was not forthcoming or where 
the making of profits was problematic. The various plans implemented in 


3 A.K. Kastenclinboigen, “Constructing the Potential of a System”, in General Systems 
Yearbook of the Society for General Systems Research (Louisville, Ky), vol. 19 (1974), p. 31. 

* Herbert A. Simon, “Optimal Problem-Solving Search: All or More Solutions”, in 
Models of Bounded Rationality Economic Analysis and Public Policy, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 
Mass.: The MIT Press), pp. 248-49. Also idem, “Reply: Surrogates for Uncertain Decision 
Problems”, ibid., p 236. 

3 For furtber insights into this concept, see Walker Connor, The National Question in 
Marxist-Leninist Theory and Strategy (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1984), pp. 
534-40. 
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Jordan, especially after 1973, were more or less equal estimates of invest- 
ment expenditure for each one of the two sectors. Neutral experts and 
international observers, have praised the achievements of this balanced 
emphasis on public and private involvement in the economy. 

In this context the newly publicized campaign about privatization in Jordan 
cannot be considered an ideological shift in economic or political philo- 
sophy. Even the fact that the Plan for 1986-90 estimates that the investment 
of the private sector would be 47.5 per cent of the total investment in 
comparison with 51.0 per cent during the period 1980-85 proves this point. 
The new campaign for privatization and the conspicuous emphasis on the 
role of the private sector are a consequence of the hard realities which 
Jordan’s economy encountered after 1982 but which were not taken 
seriously till April 1985. 

It seems to us that in view of the alarming developments in the economy 
discussed elsewhere in this article and particularly the increasing burden of 
foreign debt and its servicing, any move wouli be better than a continuance 
of the status quo. The budget’s burden of major investments which have 
become a drain on the resources makes it necessary to consider privatizing 
major PEs as a way of increasing revenues, stopping the drain on resources 
that are already scarce, and shaking up some extravagant PEs. A quick. 
look at the top of the first list of candidates for privatization (which include 
the Royal Jordanian Airlines, the Telecommunication Corporation, the 
Public Transportation Corporation, and the Port of Aqabal Authority) 
confirms such an assumption. The Government is willing to give up either 
the management or the ownership of PEs in which the private sector is 
interested or can be influenced to evince interest partially or altogether. 
However, unlike in many other LDCs, the private sector does not seem to 
be interested or is unable to carry out programmes and does not exert 
noticeable pressure to that effect. 

The unusual emphasis on privatization seems to come as a surprise to 
both the public and private sectors and even to some high officials in 

policymaking positions. (The private sector has never had any substantial 
complaint to make.) The timing of the move, which is dictated by economic 
necessity, does not appear quite plausible as the economic situation might 
have been prior to 1982, when the infiow of cash into the public and private 
sectors and enthusiasm for investment were at their peak. The well-known 
facts about the losses suffered by the major companies, the direct and 
indirect effects of the ongoing Gulf War on the economy, and the problems 
being faced by certain financial and capital market institutions in that small 
country would make the “private public” pessimistic and hesitant to take 
any venture. This new, added emphasis on privatization is thus either 
untimely or unnecessary to say the least because development plans have 
always encouraged and facilitated the role of the private sector. Never- 
theless the Jordanian case in development planning without this new 
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emphasis on privatization is an example of how the apparently irreconcil- 
able has been reconciled and for good. The overall effect and the results 
of the new policies justify a full study. 

Finally, Jordan’s economy has not really enjoyed the climate of peace 
and security which makes careful planning possible. All plans have been 
formulated and implemented under the unpredictable, recurring, and 
unfavourable conditions of war or threats of war, fluctuations of foreign 
aid, and, in recent years, decreasing remittances by Jordanians working 
abroad. This economy can be considered a war economy in a country with 
modest economic resources but abounding in skilled human resources. The 
continued adherence to development planning, which is usually a strategy 
in normal, peaceful times, and the ability to have a balanced emphasis on 
the role of the public and private sectors for twentyfive years without 
accepting any compromise ideologically are positive achievements in 
themselves. 


April 1988 


Britain and the Kashmir Question, 1947-1953: 
Assessing British Policy in the United Nations 


C.S.R. MURTHY 


The policy that Britain pursued at the United Nations towards the dispute 
between India and Pakistan over Jammu and Kashmir during the initial 
years of the dispute—roughly from 1947 to 1953—gave rise to criticism, 
both in India and elsewhere. It was said (a) that Britain’s policy was guided 
by considerations other than the merits of the case; (b) that the policy 
unduly favoured the position of one country; and (c) that it accounted for 
some of the lopsided resolutions adopted by the Security Council.’ 

Some of the questions that would arise from the above criticism are 
pertinent: What is the nature of Britain’s policy towards the question under 
study? Did Western strategic interests influence British policy? Did giving 
weightage to strategic interests amount to favouring one party at the 
expense of the other? In what manner did Britain seek to influence the 
political processes in the UN Security Council as also the mediation efforts 
undertaken on behalf of the Security Council? How close did British policy 
bring the problem to a settlement? 

The present article seeks to go into these and other questions on the 
basis of classified documents (now available at the Kew Public Record 
Office) for the relevant period. 


Initial Stance 
Britain sought to enlist the active support of India and Pakistan for the 


' See, for example, Arun Kumar Banerji, Indis and Britan, 1947-68: The Evolution of Post- 
Colonial Relations (Calcutta, 1977), p. 98; Sarvepalli Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography 
(London, 1979), vol. 2, p..114; and T.B. Millar, “Kashmir, the Commonwealth and the 
United Nations”, Australian Outlook (Melbourne), vol. 17, no. 1, 1963, p. 55. 
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Western world in times of war, or at least ensure their benevolent neutrality. 
Naturally, therefore, it did not take a position in respect of subcontinental 
contentions that would jeopardize the prospects of “active cooperation” 
from either India or Pakistan for the effective pursuit of the Western 
strategic plans for the defence of the Free World. 

The Kashmir question, however, put this objective to a severe test. 

As tension built up following the accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India (October 1947), both India and Pakistan sought Britain’s 
support for their respective claims and positions. India’s Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, sought to emphasize the need for military action by 
India to prevent the invading tribesmen from Pakistan frem occupying 
Kashmir forcibly. Pakistan’s Governor-General, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
pleaded for Commonwealth intervention to facilitate a settlement of the 
question. To all this, the British Prime Minister, Clement R. Attlee, 
cautiously responded by hoping that the two countries would be able to 
sort out the matter by themselves by peaceful means.’ The Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, Philip Noel-Baker, opposed 
Commonwealth intervention, especially in view of India’s unwillingness.‘ 
Britain was also unwilling to arbitrate between the two Dominions even in 
the “extremely unlikely event of both Dominions asking” for it.’ Attlee 
proposed to India and Pakistan in November 1947 that the President of the 
International Court of Justice be requested to nominate a group of experts 
not connected with either India or Pakistan or even Britain and charge it to 
devise suitable means and machinery for ascertaining the views of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir on the future status of the State. Nehru, 
however, turned down this suggestion, reportedly saying that the World 
Court lacked executive authority and trained personnel to undertake such 
a job.‘ 

Britain was not very enthusiastic about referring the dispute to the 
United Nations. However, it made it known that such a step could be 
considered if all other options were exhausted.’ Accordingly, as inter- 
Dominion talks during November-December 1947 presented no hope of 
the two parties reaching agreement by themselves, it concluded that there 


2? For an extensive discussion of these aspects, sce Sisir Gupta, Kashmir: A Study in India- 
Pakistan Relations (Bombay, 1966), pp. 110-39. 

> Attlee’s telegram, FO371/14419, 26 October 1947. 

* Memorandum to Commonwealth Affairs Committee by Noe}Baker, CA(47)8, CAB 
134/54, 26 October 1947. The rejection of Pakistan’s plea was not formally communicated for 
fear that a negative response might burt Jinnah’s pride. 

3 Noel-Baker’s telegram no. 4064 to UKDEL, New York, FO371/15562, 25 November 
1947. This telegram contained British reactions to the various suggestions that Pakistan’s 
Zafrulla Khan had informally put forward to UKDEL. 

* Ibid. 

7 Ibid. This view was commumeated to Zafrulla Khan through UKDEL. Zafrulla Khan 
had sought Britain’s advice on the various courses of diplomatic action. 
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was need for a catalyst to help the parties in the negotiations—a role which 
the United Nations Security Council could possibly play.‘ 

The stage was set for UN involvement in the matter when India lodged a 
formal complaint with the Security Council against Pakistan’s assistance 
and encouragement to the invasion of Jammu and Kashmir by Pakistani 
tribesmen. It was at this time that Britain’s dilemma about adopting a clear 
stance was particularly evident. Britain had been inclined til] then to let 
India and Pakistan reach an amicable settlement without the assistance of 
any third party, so that the goodwill and influence that it enjoyed in both 
countries might not be placed in jeopardy. Now it could not, in the context 
of India’s complaint, keep aloof from diplomatic interaction on the question 
by virtue of its status both as a permanent member of the Security Council 
and as the most informed country about the dispute and the claims and 
counter-claims that were being made. At the same time, it was anxious to 
avoid giving an impression in India and Pakistan that “we are seeking to 
manage this affair alone”.’ As a safe way out of the dilemma, therefore, it 
carefully chose not to attempt to assume a responsibility which properly 
belonged to the Security Council as a whole. Its position was: “While we 
should be prepared to play our part in the deliberations in the Security 
Council, . . . it was essential to maintain an attitude of friendly 
impartiality.” 

Ironically, the policy of friendly impartiality proved a still-born one; for, 
before it could be properly implemented, the assumptions underlying it 
were forcefully questioned by a section of officials and advisers. Important 
concessions had to be made. As a result, what remained to be implemented 
was merely a pale shadow of the policy as originally conceived. 


Pro-Pakistani Shift 


In the early days some officials in the Foreign Office (FO), as also in the 
Commonwealth Relations Office (CRO), pointed out that it would have 
been right if Jammu and Kashmir had acceded to Pakistan instead of to 
India, but they failed to influence the initial policy posture." The argument 
against Jammu and Kashmir’s accession to India gained considerable 
strength when the British High Commissioner to Pakistan, Grafftey-Smith, 

argued that accommodation between India and Pakistan was not possible 
without encouragement from outside in view of the unequal influence of 


* See guidelines to UKDEL on the eve of India’s complamt. Telegram no. 4443, 
FO371/16994, 30 December 1947. 

* Toad. 
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the two Dominions.” Prime Minister Attlee was convinced by this 
argument. He, therefore, told Noel-Baker, who was already in New York 
to participate in the Security Council’s proceedings, that it was “hopeless 
to expect India and Pakistan to settle their differences by direct negotiation 
without the assistance of a third party”.” 

Other considerations also played a part in weakening the policy of 
friendly impartiality. Ernest Bevin cautioned the Prime Minister against 
the danger of siding, or of appearing to side, against Pakistan. The reason 
he offered in support of his advice was significant. He noted: “With the 
Palestine position so critical we simply could not afford to put Pakistan 
against us and so have the whole of Islam against us.”” However, the CRO 
offered resistance to any radical shift away from a posture of neutrality. 
The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
Sir Patrick Gordon-Walker, pointed out that the main task would be to 
provide a face-saving device to India and to persuade India to accept 
whatever the Security Council’s recommendation might be. To that end he 
advised against overstressing the case of Pakistan.” 

Notwithstanding the resistance of the CRO, a pro-Pakistani shift 
occurred soon after. This is obvious from the instructions issued to the 
British delegation to the Security Council (referred to hereinafter as 
UKDEL). These instructions prioritized the tasks as follows. First, a quick 
debate should be sought in the Council to show the weakness of India’s 
case. Second, during the deliberations, all attempts to investigate the past 
should be discouraged. (Actually Pakistan did not oblige on this score.) Or 
else India might turn impatient and resort to self-defence measures 
permissible under Article 51 of the UN Charter. Third, presumably with a 
view to pre-empting self-defence measures by India, both parties should be 
called upon to avoid precipitatory action pending consideration of the 
question by the Security Council. And, fourth, a Commission should be 
appointed to proceed urgently to the subcontinent to negotiate with the 
two Governments in regard to the arrangements that needed to be made to 
set up an impartial administration in Jammu and Kashmir and to devise a 
fair procedure for the purpose of ascertaining the will of the people.” As 
Attlee himself admitted, these ideas were similar to Pakistan’s suggestions. 
“Nevertheless, they seem to us the right solution.”” 


2 Telegram no. 17 to the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, FO371/1487, 14 
January 1948. 

B Telegram no. 131 from Attlee to Noel-Baker, FO371/89, 10 January 1948. 

” FO371/452. Also see Orme Sargent’s letter to Prime Minister, 6 January 1948. Ibid. 

5 Gordon Walker's minute to Attie, FO371/937, 9 January 1948. 
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three points were incorporated in the Council's resolutions of 17 January and 20 January 
1948. See UN Docs S/651 and S/654, January-March 1948. 
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This shift away from friendly impartiality and in favour of Pakistan’s 
claims was sought to be rationalized in a memorandum prepared by the FO 
in consultation with the CRO. The memorandum highlighted the useful 
role that Pakistan could play in promoting British/Western strategic 
interests in Southeast Asia and in the Middle East. However, it noted that 
Pakistan would be less ready to help the West unless its problems with 
India were settled in a manner satisfactory to it. It, therefore, called for 
éfforts aimed at a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir question by doing 
“all we can” even if it involved “little more in public than the preservation 
of the most careful neutrality between the Dominions” .* 

Accordingly, UKDEL actively liaised with other member countries 
represented in the Security Council and endeavoured to ensure that the 
outcome of the Council’s deliberations from time to time was, by and 
large, in line with the British point of view. To cite a specific example, it 
briefed the representative of Belgium, who was President of the Council in 
January 1948, so effectively that neither of the parties could perceive 
Britain’s authorship of the various “initiatives” of the President that 
month. (The reference is to the President’s appeal of 6 January to the two 
parties not to take any precipitatory measure, and to Belgium-sponsored 
resolutions of 17 and 20 January 1948.) UKDEL also prepared an 
outline for the settlement of the dispute to serve as a brief to the President 
of the Council in his private discussions with the representatives of India 
and Pakistan. Moreover, in the event of the failure of the private discussions 
it was suggested that the outline should be formally submitted as a draft by 
a delegation other than Britain’s.” The terms of settlement contained in 
the brief included, inter alia, a plebiscite under the auspices of the United 
Nations to be conducted by the Security Council with the help of a neutral 
administrator and the placing of the entire territory in dispute under joint 
military contro] with a neutral commander.” 

It is at this point that differences arose between the Prime Minister and 
his Commonwealth Relations Secretary. Noel-Baker argued that the 
above-cited draft, when introduced, would have to invoke Article 37 of the 
UN Charter in order to indicate to India the Council’s disapproval of all 
the major claims that it had put forward.” The Prime Minister, however, 
felt that the druft, if tabled without the necessary spadework, might cause a 


* FO memorandum on “Pakistan and Foreign Affairs”, FO371/15826, 23 September 1948. 

» The President's proposals were met with India’s counter-proposals which ruled ont any 
overriding role for Pakistan or for the Security Council India contended that Jammu and 
Kashmir had become legally an integral part of India following accession. 

> See annex to Archibald Carter’s minute to Pome Minster, FO371/1625, 6 February 
1948, 

4 Telegram no. 383 from Noel-Baker to Attlee, FO371/2031, 7 February 1948. Article 37 
of the UN Charter empowers the Security Council “to recommend such terms of settlement as 
it may consider appropriate” if the continuance pf a dispute is likely to endanger maintenance 
of international peace and security. i 
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violent reaction especially in view of the “highly charged” atmosphere in 
India. And he, therefore, suggested a brief text laying down some general 
terms of settlement, accompanied by a request to both India and Pakistan 
to fill in the details with the assistance of a third party in New York.” 


Shift Questioned 


In a sense Attlee was right about the “highly charged” atmosphere in 
India. Resentment was widely expressed over the British policy, particularly 
over the line that Noel-Baker’s team had taken in the Council on the 
Kashmir question. 

Prominent among those who were critical of Britain was the then 
Governor-General of India, Lord Mountbatten, who drew Attlee’s attention 
to the strong belief in India that “the British are taking a prominent part in 
the refusal to allow India’s complaint to be heard and this is causing intense 
disappointment and disillusionment”. To prevent any further damage, 
Mountbatten urged Attlee to assure Nehru that “the British delegation will 
be prepared to support their [i.e. the Indians’] request that their complaint 
about Pakistan should be considered first and not shelved on the condition 
that India would then participate in a cooperative spirit and discuss 
conditions for holding the plebiscite”.* Contesting the very rationale of 
Britain’s policy towards the Kashmir question a few days later, he said: 


I am at a loss to understand why India, which has been brought to its 
present predominant position in Asia largely through British efforts in 
the past and which is the only country which is now likely to give a lead 
in the Far East, is being treated in this way. The policy which you 
[Attlee] initiated and which I [Mountbatten] have endeavoured to carry 
out during the past year is now being compromised by this leaning 
towards Pakistan’s cause and obvious antagonism to India. 


He also warned that this unrealistic approach, possibly accompanied by a 
decision in the Security Council adverse to India, “can only result in the 
plebiscite . . . being put further and further into future”.™ 


2 Telegram no. 523 from Attlee to Noel-Baker, FO371/1625, 6 February 1948. 

D Message transmitted through the High Commismoner in New Delhi. Telegram no 398, 
FO371/2977, 17 February 1948. 

* Immediate and top secret message to Attlee sent through the High Commissioner in New 
Delhi. Telegram no. 459, FO371/3415, 24 February 1948. It is well known that Attlee was 
exercised over the contents of the telegram. The FO and the CRO, however, concluded, on 
re-reading the records of the Security Council, that India never specifically asked for the 
condemnation of Pakistan. FO personne! noted that to blame one party or the other m 
advance of finding a solution was only likely to arouse the opposition of the party so blamed 
and thus prejudice a peaceful solution. See M.E. Dening’s bnef to Bevin, FO371/3415, 27 
February 1948 
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The Prime Minister’s immediate reaction to this intervenuon was 
defensive. Attlee asserted that the British policy had “nothing whatever to 
do with power politics or alleged pro~-Muslim predilections”.* As regards 
India’s supposition that all that was involved in the reference to the United 
Nations was a legalistic finding on the degree of blame to be attached to 
Pakistan for its aiding and abetting the tribesmen, he wondered if that 
would bring the Security Council even a single step nearer to a peaceful 
and lasting settlement. 

Nevertheless Mountbatten’s plea did have some impact. The Cabinet’s 
India Committee, while considering the points raised by Mountbatten’s 
messages, observed: 


While there was no justification for the suggestion of bias, there seemed 
to be some ground for thinking that the Security Council would have been 
well advised to pay greater attention to the Indian case before proceeding 
to explore means for securing a comprehensive settlement of the 
Kashmir problem.” 


However, this Ministerial directive did not go far enough in changing the 
nature of UKDEL’s interactions in the Security Council. UKDEL’s diplo- 
matic conduct in the Council at the time betrayed lack of any under- 
standing of India’s case. 

Reference may be made in this context to the text originally presented 
on 18 March 1948 by the Chinese representative in his capacity as President 
of the Council for that month. Britain and some other countries felt that 
the draft would swing “the balance too far in favour of India”. They, 
therefore, persuaded the sponsor to revise the draft several times in tune 
with the amendments informally suggested mainly by the British and 
American delegations.” What amendments were incorporated in the 
revised text at the instance of UKDEL is unclear from the available 
records. UKDEL, however, claimed that the amendments that it had 
sought to insert were designed to cover the points in the “heads of agree- 
ment”™ approved by the Cabinet on 2 March as the “right sort of settlement”. 


3 Attlee’s most immediate and top secret message, FO371/2545, 8 February 1948. 

* Emphasis added. Minutes of the first meeting, CAB13V37/ Gen. 223/1, 18 February 
1948. Besides Attlee, Emest Bevin, and Noel-Baker, there were Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and A.V. Alexander, Minister of Defence, at the meeting. The 
Committee took ‘his view despite Noe!-Baker’s refutation of India’s criticism. 

7 Summary prepared by the CRO on “Developments at Lake Success”, FO371/5317, 8 
Apl 1948. What is being talked about is a revised (but not officially circulated) version of 
UN Doc. S/699. 

= The so-called “beads of agreement” finalized after a series of meetings of the Common- 
wealth Affairs Committee were presented informally to two senior officialsx—Mohammed Alı 
(Pakistan) and H.M. Patel (Incia)—when the two visited London on 4 March 1948. Both of 
them reportedly rejected the proposals. 
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It also supported the American delegation’s amendments designed “to 
secure conditions for plebiscite, for the impartiality of which the Security 
Council could accept responsibility”. 

It may be noted here in passing that differences arose between India and 
Pakistan over (a) the composition of the Kashmir Government; (b) the 
position of the plebiscite administration in relation to the Kashmir forces 
and police; and (c) the use of Pakistani forces in the State by agreement 
between the Security Council’s Commission and the two contestant 
countries. India felt that the revised version was asking it to make 
concessions substantially in excess of the concessions that Pakistan would 
make. 

Nehru and his officials, therefore, complained (a) that there was a 
divergence between the line taken by the Government in London and that 
taken by UKDEL; and (b) that Noel-Baker was supporting the heavy 
demands made on India. Attlee was persuaded, or so it seems, of the 
justness of this complaint; so much so that he accused Noel-Baker of giving 
a very wide interpretation to the “heads of agreement”. Attlee bluntly told 
his Ministerial colleague: 


. . . all the concessions are being asked from India, while Pakistan 
concedes little or nothing. The attitude still seems to be that it is India 
which is at fault whereas the complaint was rightly lodged against 
Pakistan. The more concessions India makes the more is demanded 
.... It is quite time that Pakistan made some concessions.” 


No surprise, therefore, that the Prime Minister took exception to several 
amendments that appeared in the revised Chinese text. According to him, 
the Government had 


These “beads of agreement” were: (a) Pakistan would take all possible steps to secure the 
withdrawal of the intruders from Jammu and Kashmir. (b) Pakistan woukd ensure that no help 
was given to those fighting ın Jammu and Kashmir, and would take all steps to prevent the 
infiltration of raiders from Pakistani territory. (c) Pakistan and India would do their utmost to 
brng about a cessation of all fighting. The Government of India would then withdraw its 
forces from Muzzafarabed, Poonch, and Mirpur, as also the garnson from Poonch Town and 
the non-Mushm refugees there. The Indian forces in the State would be concentrated in 
garrisons and reduced in numbers. (d) The UN Commission would be invited by the two 
Governments to appoint haison officers to watch and report on the implementation of the 
above arrangement. (¢) The Government of the State would invite representatrves of the 
other parties to join in the conduct of the normal administration of the State. (f) For the 
maintenance of law and order, apart from the carrying out of the plebsscite, the administraon 
would rely on local personnel in each district. (g) The administration would delegate to the 
UN Commission all the powers required for the holding of the plebiscite, including the 
maintenance of law and order. The plebiscite would be held as soon as possible. (A) There 
would be an Advisory COunal composed of representatives in equal numbers to advise the 
UN Commission in the performance of its tasks. 

» Telegram no. 1392 from Attlee to Noel Baker, FL371/5102, 4 April 1948. 
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. . . never authorized the new Article 5 involving the possible intro- 
duction of Pakistan troops into Kashmir . . . . Nor have we authorized 
the subordination of Indian troops to the plebiscite authority for any 
purposes other than those directly concerned with the carrying out of 
the plebiscite. . . .* 


He instructed Noel-Baker not to commit support to the text in question. 
Instead, he said that, in the event of failure by India and Pakistan to reach 
agreement, Britain should press for a shorter resolution calling upon 
Pakistan, in the preamble, to secure the withdrawal of the invading tribesmen 
from Kashmir and recommending the acceptance of the holding of a 
plebiscite and urging both sides to work for accommodation. 

Noel-Baker stoutly denied that he diverged from the “heads of agree- 
ment”. He contended that UKDEL’s conduct was fully in conformity 
with the earlier brief to facilitate full debate in the Security Council and to 
bring the pressure of world opinion to bear on India.” He explained that 
Articles 6 and 8 of the revised Chinese text were in line with points 5 and 7 
of the Cabinet’s “heads of agreement”. UKDEL denied any role in 
the insertion of Article 5.” At the same time it pointed out that it would be 
difficult at that stage for Britain to withdraw support and suggest an 
entirely new draft. Other delegations—notably the American delegation— 
instructed themselves more on the question by passage of time and fully 
supported the President’s draft as also the procedure he followed in 
revising the draft. 

The India Committee of the Cabinet then met to examine the issues 
arising from the exchange of these telegrams. The Ministerial participants 
in the meeting persisted with their objection to adopting a resolution as a 


X Telegram no. 1363, FO371/4853, 1 April 1948 The contentious Article 5 read: “If these 
local forces shall be found to be inadequate, the Commission, in agreement with the 
Governments of India and Pakistan, shall arrange for the use of such forces of cither 
Dominion as it deems effective for the purpose of pacification.” This Article finds place, with 
minor changes, in the resolution adopted on 21 April 1948. See UN Doc. S/726, 21 April 
1948. 

3 Telegram No. 1072, FO371/5668, 6 April 1948. 

® Toid. Article 6 read: “The Government of India undertakes to ensure that the 
Government of the State invite the major political groups therein to designate responsible 
representatives to join in the conduct of the admumstration at the Ministerul level and that 
they have a full share therein.” 

Article 8 said’ “The Government of India undertakes that there shall be delegated by the 
State to the Plebiscite Admimstrator such powers as the latter considers necessary for 
holding a fair and impartial plebiscite, including the control and supervision of the State 
forces and police.” 

These two Articles, incidentally, appear with minor changes in the text adopted on 21 April 
1948. 

? Telegram no. 1029 from Patrick to Carter, FO371/4853, 2 April 1948. The Article, 
according to UKDEL, was included at the instance of the Pakistani delegate. Zafrulla 
Khan. 
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formal “recommendation” in the face of opposition of both parties and 
suggested appropriate alterations in the draft. UKDEL, however, 
reported failure in securing agreement among the members of the Council 
on the question of rephrasing the preamble of the draft so as to make 
the resolution as little like an “award” as possible. Not only that. 
UKDEL could not stop omission of a key preambular paragraph which 
called upon Pakistan to take all possible steps to secure withdrawal of 
intruders into Jammu and Kashmir. This omission particularly, in the view 
of the India Committee, could strengthen the impression in India that the 
Council had not only ignored India’s complaint but gone so far as to 
condemn India’s actions in Jammu and Kashmir. The seriousness of the 
view of the Ministers is evident from the fact that the Committee made 
British sponsorship of the draft conditional on the acceptance of two 
amendments.” 

Owing perhaps to the British Government’s persistence, the desired 
revision of the draft was carried out. What, however, needs to be noted 
here is that the revision was still confined strictly to the preambular part. 
The crucial, operative part remained unaltered. 


Influencing UN Efforts 


With the adoption of the Security Council resolution of 21 April 1948, it 
was clear that, despite last-minute concessions, the efforts made to rid the 
British policy on the Kashmir question of its pro-Pakistani bias had come 
to nothing. Indeed, Britain systematically sought thereafter to promote its. 
partisan attitude in every possible way. It sought to guide, advise, and 
influence the efforts of the UN Commission on India and Pakistan 
(UNCIP) and the successive UN representatives in various ways and with 
varying degrees of success. 

The UNCIP, set up under the terms of the Security Council resolution of 
20 January and 21 April 1948 to play a mediatory role in the dispute, 


* For example, the Committee wanted a part of the preamble to be rephrased. It said that 
instead of “Resolves to recommend to the Governments of India and Pakistan the acceptance 
of the following Articles of Agreement”, it should read “Resolves to lay before the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan the following Articles of Settlement”. Minutes of India 
Committee, mtg 3, CAB130/37/GEN. 223, 8 April 1948. 

X Minutes of India Committee, mtg 4, CABI3Q/37/GEN. 223, 15 April 1948. 

* Two such last-minute amendments may be mentioned here. First, at the beginning, a 
specific paragraph was included in the preamble which took cognizance of India’s complaint. 
Second, the final part of the preamble was reworded to avoid the implication of an award. In 
the place of “Resolves to recommend . . . the following Articles of Agreement”, it now said 
“Recommends to the Governments of India and Pakistan the following measures as those 
which in the opinion of the Council are appropriate to bring about cessation of the fighting 
and to create proper conditions for the free and impartial plebiscite”. See UN Doc. 9/726, 21 
April 1948. 
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received a good deal of advice and guidance from Britain. In the words of 
Noel-Baker himself, Britain took from the outset all necessary steps “to 
inform them [the Commission] and strengthen them in their attitude, short 
of giving Indians any cause for saying that we are trying to mun it”. 
Underlying further the importance of standing up to Indian “intransigence”, 
he stated: 


If Nehru and company start by being hostile and uncooperative, by far 
the safest thing will be for them [the Commission] to stand up for 
themselves with great firmness. This is the way to make the Indians 
respect you, and to bring them round to a reasonable state of mind.... 
It may be that the Commission will seek instructions either from the 
[UN] Secretariat or from the Council. If this happens, I hope you may 
be able discreetly to indoctrinate those concerned with the view... .” 


Subsequently, after the Commission arrived on the subcontinent and 
started its work, Britain kept track of all the developments by cultivating 
the British nationals serving on the Commission’s staff. It encouraged the 
UNCIP through Eric Colban, the UN Secretary-General’s representative 
on the Commission, and Joseph Korbel, who represented Czechoslovakia, 
to rule out the option of an independent Jammu and Kashmir as it might 
make the strategic situation more complex. 

This is not to suggest that the UNCIP was entirely guided by British 
advice. The UNCIP seems to have ignored a few “delicate hints” dropped 
by Britain.” British officials apparently failed to soften the Commission’s 
view on the presence of Pakistani troops in Jammu and Kashmir. As 
Joseph Korbel told the FO once, the Commission was taken aback to find 
those troops there. The UNCIP saw their presence in Jammu and Kashmir 
as an entirely new factor in the situation. By sending them into Jammu and 
Kashmir, Pakistan had made it impossible for the UNCIP to counter the 
Indian argument that the Pakistani troops should be withdrawn before any 
further steps towards a settlement could be discussed. The FO sought to 
play down this aspect by pointing out that India was itself guilty of a 
similar, though less heinous, breach of good faith earlier.” The UNCIP 
found this explanation far from convincing. Eventually, when supplied 
with the draft of the Commission’s first interim report, Britain was 
disappointed that it had been asked only to suggest possible recommendations 
and not to react to the contents of the report. It felt that some paragraphs 
in the report were anti-Pakistani in tone.” With a view, therefore, to 


P Nocl-Baker’s private and personal letter to Cadogan, Permanent Representative to the 
‘United Nations, FO371/9412, 3 July 1948. 

* W.B.L. Ledwidge’s minute, FO371/11671, 31 August 1948. 

»” Record of conversation between Korbel and FO personnel, FO371/13728, 27 September 
1948. 

“ Ledwidge’s minute, FO371/15685, 5 November 1948 
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moderating this anti-Pakistani tone, the CRO made a number of sugges- 
tions for modification of the draft report. However, as these suggestions 
had to go through the United States, there was some delay, and the 
UNCIP submitted its report on 22 November 1948 in its original form. 

Likewise, in the autumn of 1950, when Owen Dixon, who had succeeded 
the UNCIP as UN mediator, was drafting his report, Britain sought to 
persuade him not to recommend that the Security Council should keep out 
of the dispute and to allow the parties, for some time, to “stew in their own 
juice”.” Even though Dixon was a very strong-willed man, he incorporated 
this recommendation in his report. The Security Council did not, predictably, 
accept it. Dixon’s successor, Frank Graham, was, however, more 
considerate and cooperative.® It is, of course, a moot point if all these 
attempts to exercise influence from behind the scenes had succeeded, the 
outcome, as Britain assumed, would have broadly been in Pakistan’s 
favour. 


Liaison with the United States 


The furtherance of the British policy on Kashmir seemed to depend more 
than anything else on the United States taking active interest in, and 
supporting, the pursuit of a common strategy with Britain in the Security 
Council. The United States was in any case bound to show interest in the 
problem quite independently in view of the unsettling consequences of any 
long-drawn tension over Kashmir. American officials, however, were 
reportedly apprehensive during the initial stages that any US involvement 
would magnetize the dispute towards the ongoing Cold War.® 

In order to secure American interest, Britain sought to impress on the 
United States the geopolitically sensitive location of Jammu and Kashmir 
and the political advantage that the West could derive by actively promoting 
an amicable settlement between India and Pakistan. It particularly stressed 
the world-wide political stature of the United States at that time, as also 
the goodwill that the United States enjoyed with both the contending 
parties. It said that this would greatly help bring about an amicable 
settlement. It thus managed to associate the United States in different 
forms with the various diplomatic efforts that were being made in the 
Security Council. 

“| See Murray’s background paper entitled “Policy Suggestions on the Eve of Secretary of 
State, Ernest Bevin’s Meeting mth Owen Dizon”, FL1015/403, 5 September 1950. See, for 
Dixon’s report, UN Doc. S/1794, 15 September 1950. 

2 Graham consulted British and American representatives before giving hus final touches 
to his reports. See confidential letter from M.E. Allen (UKDEL) to R.W D. Fowler (CRO), 
FY1041/53, 13 March 1953. 

3 Conversations between officials of the South Asia Division of the US Department of State 


and officials of the British embassy in Washington, D.C., as reported in a ketter from R.W.D. 
Allen, FO371/1085, 15 January 1948. 
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The close association that thus developed between Britain and the 
United States is reflected in the appointments made to certain key positions. 
An American (J. Klahr Huddle) was named to serve as a member of the 
UNCIP; for the position of Plebiscite Administrator, though Britain failed 
to secure the services of the one person it most sought after (General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower), Admiral Chester Nimitz—an American again— 
was chosen; and for the position of mediator too the final choice fell on an 
American, Frank Graham. All these and other choices need to be under- 
stood in the light of Britain’s unwillingness to associate openly with any 
such responsibilities. It, therefore, relied for the purpose on such friendly 
countries as Australia, Canada, and, more frequently, the United States. 

This is not to suggest that Britain and the United States were holding 
identical views and positions all the time. Indeed, in Britain, there were 
serious differences between the FO and the CRO over the nature and 
extent of sharing policy/strategy initiatives m advance with the Americans.“ 
In the United States too, resentmént of Britain’s influence on American 
policy was no less pronounced. (Among those who resented British 
influence was the American Ambassador to India. He held the view that, 
from the legal point of view, India’s claims on Kashmir were much superior 
to those of Pakistan.)* 

This was perhaps why the United States sometimes backed out of some 
commitments. Presumably it did not want to give the impression that it 
carried all alone the burden of settling the problem and thereby alienate 
either of the parties. For instance, Owen Dixon’s submitting his report to 
the Council in September 1950 coincided with news reports that the All 
Jammu and Kashmir Conference was planning to convene a Constituent 
Assembly to determine the future status of the State. Initially Britain and 
the United States agreed to separate the two issues and sponsor two 
separate texts in the Council. Britain agreed to sponsor a text concerning 
the follow-up of Dixon’s report by recommending the appointment of an 
eminent jurist to interpret the two UNCIP resolutions of 13 August 1948 
and 5 January 1949; and the United States undertook to draft and sponsor 
a text on the move to convene a Constituent Assembly in Jammu and 
Kashmir, calling upon the two parties not to take any action contrary to the 


“ Differences arose at the top levels from time to time over the responsibilities of the FO 
and the CRO on the question, as also over the modalities of keeping in touch with the 
Americans. See CRO file DO35/3037. 

8 The American Ambassador is believed to have confessed to Indian officials in New Delhi 
that his country would have been sympathetic to India’s point of view but for British 
interference. Reacting to a report to that effect, Noe}Baker called for an effort to persuade 
the American Ambassador to change his view. However, the matter was shelved in the light 
of unsatisfactory relations between the American embassy and the Britsh High Commission 
in New Delhi. T.S. Tull’s minute, FO371/3466, 17 February 1948. 
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resolutions of the Council and the Commission.“ On second thoughts, 
however, the United States pointed out (a) that a combined draft would 
cause less offence to India than a separate resolution on the proposed 
Jammu and Kashmir Constituent Assembly; and (b) that separating the 
Constituent Assembly aspect would give undue emphasis to what was a 
secondary issue from the American point of view.” Britain concurred if 
only to carry the United States with it. 

Again, in the wake of India’s rejection of the Security Council’s resolution 
of 23 December 1952 (which urged India and Pakistan to enter into 
immediate negotiations under the auspices of the UN representative and 
reach agreement on the specific number of troops to remain on each side of 
the cease-fire line at the end of demilitarization), Britain examined the 
idea of referring the particular point about troops to remain after 
demilitarization to the ongoing Seventh Session of the General Assembly. 
However, the new Administration of President Eisenhower wanted to 
avoid decisions of special political importance to Indo-US relations before 
it had had the time to review its general policy towards South Asia. Britain, 
again, deferred to the American view.* 

On the basis of the above, one may conclude that, generally speaking, 
while Britain held extreme positions, the United States employed moderation 
by backtracking. To be fair, Britain also exerted a moderating influence on 
the Americans and discouraged the Americans from any radical departure 
from the mutually agreed strategies and tactics. To cite a few examples: in 
view of the indications in 1948 that the UNCIP’s cease-fire and plebiscite 
proposals were getting nowhere, the United States thought that it should 
take a tough stand in the Security Council and call for a cease-fire and also 
recommend the adoption of the plebiscite proposal of the UNCIP under 
Chapter Six of the UN Charter.” Britain successfully dissuaded the United 
States, saying that if the UNCIP’s proposals were not accepted earlier, 
they could hardly form a suitable basis for action by the Council later. 

Against the backdrop of want of progress in the informal talks held by 


“ Jebb’s telegram no. 1792, FL1015/548, 18 November 1950. Separate texts were preferred 
to mollify Pakistan and to provide breathing spece so that the pressure of other events 
(particularty the Chinese actions in Tibet and Korea) might cause India to adopt a more 
accommodating attitude. For a summary of the discussions between Bevm and Pakistan’s 
Rahmntoola, FL1015/539, 13 November 1950. 

* Jebb'’s telegram no. 1978, FLi015/572, 8 December 1951. Reasons as advanced at the 
meeting between officials of the American embassy in London and FO personnel. Referred to 
in FO telegram to UKDEL no. 1216, FL1015/581, 19 December 1950. 

* See G.P. Hampshire’s (CRO) letter to R.W.D. Fowler, UKDEL, FY 1041/12, 16 
January 1953; Fowler's reply, FY1041/21, 23 January 1953; and Hampshire’s note to the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, FY1041/19, 27 January 1953. 

” As told by the American delegation to UKDEL. See telegram no 499, 23 November 
1948, from Paris, FO371/16300. See also UKDEL’s aide-mémoire, FO371/18180, 8 
December 1948. 
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the Council President, General McNaughton of Canada, with India and 
Pakistan (December 1949), the United States veered round to the idea of 
abandoning its earlier support for the idea of holding an overall plebiscite 
(as a means to ascertain the wishes of the people of Jammu and Kashmir on 
the future status of the State) and considering any practical alternative at 
an appropriate time (such as a partition-cum-partial plebiscite, provided 
satisfactory guarantees were forthcoming for the impartiality and fairness 
of the partial plebiscite).” Britain, however, warned the United States of 
the certainty of disastrous consequences if the trump card of an overall 
plebiscite was given up prematurely, in the absense of any major climbdown 
by India. Finally it was agreed to evade the issue for the time being. The 
indecisiveness of Britain and the United States was demonstrated when 
they subsequently reached a rather contradictory conclusion. They said 
that there would be no public abandonment of support for an overall 
plebiscite, to which both parties were formally committed, and that a 
partition-cum-partial plebiscite nevertheless offered the best hope of a 
settlement in future.” 


Political Settlement Prevaricated 


The ambivalence with which Britain couched its posture on the alternatives 
to an overall plebiscite as a step to the final disposal of the Kashmir 
question was certainly related to its commitment from the early days to 
support, in principle, the conducting of an overall plebiscite in a fair and 
impartial manner and the creation of appropriate conditions for it. It 
seemed to be convinced that if such a plebiscite were held, the popular 
verdict would go in favour of Pakistan. And if there was at all a dilemma in 
formulating and implementing Britain’s policy and strategy, it was over the 
search for a political settlement without jeopardizing Pakistan’s interests. 
Although it knew that a political solution offered the best hope of ending 
the dispute, it was unable to figure out the ways and means of facilitating 
such a solution. 

The euphemism “political settlement” indicated, sometimes, an outright 
partition of the entire State of Jammu and Kashmir, without conducting a 
plebiscite at all, mainly along the cease-fire line; and it meant at other 
times, a plebiscite only in the Kashmir Valley (where the views of the 
inhabitants are said to have been unclear) and a partition of the rest of the 
State between India and Pakistan without a plebiscite in those areas. 

It was the British High Commissioner to India, Terence Shone, who 


? Telegram no. 502 from the British embassy in Washington, D.C., FL1015/90, 10 
February 1950. 

* Meeting beld in London between officials of the FO and those of the American embassy 
in London, FL1015/438, 22 September 1950. 
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mooted the idea of some form of partition as early as February 1948 
reportedly at the behest of some Indian leaders.” Shone suggested: 


Perhaps the best line of approach would be for the Security Council now to 
attempt to find a solution on the actual realities of the situation as they 
exist in the State at present. The obvious approach is some sort of parti- 


He went further and envisaged a combination of partition and plebiscite. 
According to him, the Gilgit, Poonch, Muzzafarabad, and Mirpur districts 
were to go to Pakistan; the Jammu, Udhampur, and Kathua districts were 
to be allocated to India; there was to be a plebiscite in the Kashmir Valley, 
in the district of Riasi, and in Ladakh. 

The Committee on Commonwealth Affairs of the British Cabinet merely 
took note of the High Commissioner’s suggestions and shelved the matter 
as it did not know for certain the authority behind the proposal.* Implicit 
in this action was Britain’s reluctance to undertake responsibility for 
advocating a political settlement which one party or the other might refuse 
to honour. 

In the months that followed, some members of the UNCIP expressed 
themselves in favour of partition as the basis of a settlement. Joseph 
Korbel, for instance, told FO personnel that, in view of the impracticability 
of holding a plebiscite either in the whole of the State or even in the Valley, 
partition was the best possible solution. There were, however, two 
difficulties in the way of partition. One was Pakistan’s opposition, and the 
other was the fact that partition was beyond the terms ot reference of the 
Commission.” Yet, curiously, the FO suggested that there might be some 
advantage in the UNCIP mentioning partition in its first interim report as a 
possible solution, though it warned that a straightforward partition did not 
seem to be politically practicable.” Eventually, however, owing apparently 
to disagreement among the members of the UNCIP, the report did not 
contain any reference to the idea of partition. 

The fact that the restricted mandate of the UNCIP did not permit any 
probing of the possibilities of partition was an important matter that came 
up for consideration while determining the terms of reference of the 


= Telegram no. 472, 26 February 1948, in Appendix to CA(48)3, CAB134/54. 

> Minutes of the Commonwealth Affairs Committee, mtg 2, 27 February 1948. 

* Record of Korbel’s conversation in the FO on 27 September 1948, FO371/13728. Also 
see summary of discussions between Rumbold (CRO) and Richard Symonds, a British 
national attached to Colban, the Secretary-General’s representative on the UNCIP in 
London, FO371/13689, 25 September 1948. 

3 Top secret CRO memorandum “Proposals for a settlement in Kashmir by Partition”, 
DO35/3044, 22 September 1949. However, owing to disagreement among members of the 
Commission, the report did not mention partition at all. 
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successor representative of the UNCIP, Owen Dixon. During informal 
talks India underlined the need for a “fresh approach”—a euphemism for 
partition—and pressed for the appointment of a mediator with broad terms 
of reference. Canada and the United States were reportedly sympathetic to 
the Indian viewpoint. Britain, however, reacted differently. On India’s 
advocacy of a “fresh approach”, Foreign Secretary Bevin stated that the 


. fact that all these suggestions have been made carefully behind the 
scenes shows how deep India’s embarrassmeut [is] at [the] situation in 
which she finds herself, and [the] strongest sanction which [the] United 
Nations have in this dispute is India’s consciousness of the effects on 
public opinion if she were now to admit in public that after all she does 
not intend to carry out her pledges.* 


He, therefore, argued that to abandon the idea of a plebiscite and to favour 
the partition proposal amounted to throwing away the trump card in 
advance, which would be both “wrong and foolish”.” 

As regards the need for a brdad mandate, however, the response was 
positive. To quote Bevin again: 


We do not want to give up the idea of plebiscite, the only objective to 
which both sides are committed, until it has been shown to be im- 
practicable or a better idea can be substituted for it. Nevertheless we 
give the United Nations representative some freedom of action to make 
what proposals he thinks best after his preliminary reconnaissance, and 
his terms of reference would therefore have to include such provision.* 


It is now part of history that Owen Dixon, in pursuance of his broad 
mandate, tried, though in vain, to secure an “ideal settlement” providing 
for “free, impartial” plebiscite in the Valley and partition of other areas 
between India and Pakistan on the basis of economic and security 
considerations. Yet Britain persuaded Dixon to include in his report to the 
Council a broad recommendation on these lines. In addition, Dixon passed 


* Telegram no. 277, FL1015/104, 15 February 1950, from Bevin to Cadogan. 

7 Ibid. Also see Grafftey-Smith’s telegram no. 88, FL1015/23, 18 January 1950. 

* FL1015/101, 13 February 1950. It may be further noted that this line of thinking 
eventually led to sub-paragraph (5) of paragraph 2 of the resolution passed by the Security 
Council on 14 March 1950. The text read: 


To place himself at the disposal of the Governments of India and Pakistan and to place 
before these Governments or the Security Council any suggestions which in his opimon 
are likely to contribute to the expeditious and enduring solution of the dispute which has 
arisen between the two Governments in regard to the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


UN Doc. 8/1469. 
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on to the British Permanent Representative to the United Nations, Gladwyn 
Jebb, a detailed scheme for a partition-cum-partial plebiscite.” 

Again, at this stage, the question of abandoning support for the idea of 
an overall plebiscite in favour of a partition-cum-partial plebiscite arose. 
The FO and the CRO held divergent views on the issue as expected. Ernest 
Bevin, apparently after meeting Owen Dixon, doubted the continued 
relevance and usefulness of insisting on an overall plebiscite for moral, 
tactical reasons. Pointing out that such a plebisicite was difficult to be held, 
he pleaded for partition and plebiscite only in a limited area like the 
Kashmir Valley, where the people’s will was not clear.“ Contesting this 
advice, Gordon-Walker, by then Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, reiterated his earlier warning that Britain would “run the risk of 
seriously offending Pakistan by taking the trump card out of her hand”.“ 

One might deduce from the above that while the CRO was inflexible, 
the FO was prepared to consider deviations from the earlier policy. It is 
only partly true; for the FO’s U-turns were too glaring to be ignored. Just 
one illustration. At the time of finalizing the terms of reference for the 
mission of Owen Dixon’s successor (Frank Graham), a major deviation 
from the earlier policy so as to accommodate the partition idea was 
initiated. The joint Anglo-American draft of 21 February 1951 authorized 
the new UN representative to take into account in his discussions with 
India and Pakistan on the question of holding the plebiscite 


.... the possibility that, although the future accession of the State 
should be decided by a majority of votes cast in a State-wide plebiscite, 
this should not preclude, provided that due account is taken of 
geographical and economic considerations, subsequent boundary 
adjustments in areas contiguous to the frontier of India and Pakistan in 
which the vote is overwhelmingly in favour of the party with a minority 
of the votes in the State-wide plebiscite.* 


Clearly this was an attempt to introduce a variation of the partition idea in 


9 According to this scheme, a plebiscite could be beld m the distncts of Anantnag and 
Baramulla. All territories north of this area and west of it, including Muzzafarabad, should be 
allocated to Pakistan. From the Suru River watershed east of the State boundary, including 
the tehsil of Ladakh, and south around the plebiscite area in the Jammu province should go to 
India. See FL1015/491/G, 14 October 1950. However, the FO felt that the moment was 
inopportune to take up the details of the plan. S.J.L. Olver’s minute, 17 October 1950, ibid 

€ Bevin's minute to Attlee, FO1015/406, 5 September 1950. Attlee agreed to this plea and 
instructed UKDEL accordingly. FO telegram no. 1150, FL1015/413, 9 September 1950. 

“© See details of Gordon-Walker’s minute and telegram no. 1264, FL1015/428, 15 
September 1950. Sigmficantty, while opposing open abandonment of an overall plebiscite at 
that moment, Gordon-Walker looked favourably upon private negotiations regarding 
partition. 

© Sub-paragraph (4) in paragraph 4 of UN Doc S/2017, 30 March 1951. 
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an indirect manner. Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, promptly 
urged Attlee to order deletion of the sub-paragraph in question.© The 
British High Commissioner, Grafftey-Smith, supported Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s plea by arguing that the sub-paragraph constituted a big concession 
to India in the absence of India not agreeing to demilitarization and to 
other pre-plebiscite measures.“ Now, going by the earlier responses, one 
might imagine that the CRO would support the Pakistani plea and that the 
FO would oppose it. On the contrary, the FO was favourably disposed to 
concede the plea for omission whereas the CRO opposed any change. 
According to the CRO, any change would involve yet another delay in the 
round of consultations with Commonwealth Prime Ministers (because the 
draft was originally discussed and cleared by them). Also it would mean 
that Britain had yielded to pressure from one side.“ Although the Cabinet 
decided to go by the CRO viewpoint, Gladwyn Jebb’s last-minute advice 
tilted the balance in favour of the omission not only of this sub-paragraph, 
but of the whole of paragraph 4. Jebb advised omission of the entire 
paragraph, citing only India’s objection that these provisions conflicted 
with the two resolutions of the UNCIP.“ Attlee agreed with Jebb’s 
argument and permitted a major revision of the draft, including omission 
of the sub-paragraph mentioned above. Would it not then be appropriate 
for us to conclude that this concession was made to meet equally Pakistan’s 
objections? Going by what Pakistan had for some past weeks been pleading 
for, surely it was also the gainer. One wonders what happened to the 
CRO’s objection to allowing alterations in the draft. 


Summing Up 
There is no doubt that Britain regarded the Kashmir question as very 
important. The question was handled, within the Government, by different 
Departments and examined from different angles. Besides the FO and the 
CRO, the Prime Minister’s office took active interest in the question. At 
the Ministerial level too, two important Cabinet committees, the India 
Committee and the Commonwealth Affairs Committee (both chaired by 


the Prime Minister), deliberated on a number of key issues from time to 
time. These committees consisted of the Foreign Secretary and the 


2 Message from Liaquat AH Khan to Attlee, in Karachi High Commission telegram no. 
167, FL1015/106, 13 February 1951. 

“ Telegram no. 176, FL1015/119, 17 February 1951. 

© Lord Ogmore’s minute to Attlee, FL1015/133, 14 February 1951. 

“ Jebb’s telegram no 298, FL1015/196, 6 March 1951. It may also be mentioned here that 
India’s objections were in the mam to paragraph 3, which, m India’s view, undermined the 
UNCIP’s two resolutions by authorizmg demilitarization in hne with Dixon’s proposals. In 
deference to India’s objections, this paragraph was modified to delete all references to Owen 
Drxon’s proposals and to refer to UNCIP resolutions. 
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Commonwealth Relations Secretary and such key members of the Cabinet 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, who had close 
association with political developments on the subcontinent in the past. 
There were also certain outstation participants in the process of policy- 
strategy formulation and implementation: the High Commissioners in 
India and Pakistan; the Permanent Representative to the United Nations; 
and a number of diplomats holding important posts in Europe, North 
America, and Australia. In other words, the question elicited attention 
from a wide gamut of Governmental machinery in Britain. 

While such wide participation meant examination of the question from 
various points of view, it also gave room for the interplay of a number of 
conflicting interests and influences. This created problems as was evident 
throughout the period under study. What Grafftey-Smith advocated in 
Karachi was, more frequently than not, at complete variance with what 
Terance Shone pleaded for in Delhi. The tug-of-war between the FO and 
the CRO on both petty and policy matters was intense and extensive; it 
also involved bitter duels between Cabinet colleagues, particularly between 
Prime Minister Attlee and his Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, Noel-Baker (April 1948), who led the British delegation to the 
Security Council early in 1948. In view of this one wonders if there ever 
was a possibility of a clear, coherent policy being formulated and maintained 
over a period of time. 

Initially, Britain’s long-term objective of retaining India and Pakistan as 
prospective allies in the ideological struggle against Communism led to the 
policy of not adopting the role of a third party in the dispute and of striking 
a fragile posture of friendly impartiality in the UN Security Council. 

Although, to start with, the CRO stood against any form of Common- 
wealth intervention and advocated friendly impartiality, the FO seemed to 
have reservations. Foreign Secretary Bevin lost no time in warning against 
the danger of not being supportive of Pakistan in view of the ensuing 
debate on the question of Palestine and the damaging effect that a policy 
not distinctly favourable to Pakistan was sure to have on British relations 
with Islamic countries. High Commissioner Grafftey-Smith also strongly 
criticized the let-the-parties-do-it-themselves stance. His criticism seemed 
to influence the Prime Minister too. It was at this stage (January—February 
1948) that there came a turning-point in British policy. Ignoring the CRO’s 
advice to go about it with caution, Attlee sent out detailed instructions to 
UKDEL broadly on lines favourable to Pakistan as “they seem to us 
the right solution”. 

There was no appreciation of the political cost of siding with Pakistan at 
the expense of India for quite some time, however obvious it might have 
been. When finally it came, it was a little too late. The Indian delegation 
reported to the Government of India the active role that UKDEL 
played in influencing the interactions in the Security Council in the context 
of drafting and redrafting the President’s (China) text (of 30 March 1948). 
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Both Nehru and Mountbatten then forcefully appealed to Attlee against 
Britain’s unhelpful attitude in ignoring India’s complaint in the Council. 
Attlee saw the negative impact of the partisan attitude on Indo-British 
relations and vigorously tried, with the support of colleagues like, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, to repair the damage and restore a balanced policy by 
means of several substantive amendments to the draft which was then 
under consideration. As it transpired, Attlee’s success was at best only 
marginal; for, in spite of his intervention, substantive parts of the draft 
remained unaltered in the adopted version of the resolution (21 April 
1948). One point should be noted in passing here. Responding to Attlee’s 
objections ta. some provisions of the President’s draft, UKDEL pointed 
out that the paragraphs in question were in line with the “heads of 
agreement” worked out by the Cabinet panel on Commonwealth affairs. 
True, but what it failed to point out was that these so-called “heads of 
agreement” ceased to be a basis of further effort aimed at a settlement 
when the representatives of both India and Pakistan turned down the 
scheme as presented to them in London early in March 1948. One may 
then ask how the same “heads of agreement” could constitute the basis of a 
resolution in the UN Security Council. 

Both the FO and the CRO were confirmed subsequently in their pro- 
Pakistani and anti-Indian orientation. Vigorous efforts were made to aid, 
advise, and, if possible, influence the UN Commission through contact 
persons and to ensure that the UNCIP adopted a sympathetic attitude 
towards Pakistan’s acts of omission and commission. The efforts yielded 
at best only limited success inasmuch as the UNCIP’s first interim report 
carried significant anti-Pakistani observations. Britain took exception to 
them, but failed to carry modifications as it was not formally represented in 
the UNCIP. It had to depend on an indirect channel of communication, the 
United States. 

This brings us to the question of Anglo-American collaboration as the 
chief instrument of effective implementation of a commonly agreed strategy. 
Britain sought the active association of the United States in the Security 
Council and outside to bring international opinion to bear upon India and 
to make it sufficiently accommodating. Frequent consultations took place 
in London, Washington, New York, and Paris. It was certainly no smooth 
process; there were compromises by both sides, occasional exchange of 
roles in the use of the tactics of flexibility and firmness, and backtracking 
from earlier commitments with a view to safeguarding the respective 
bilateral relations with parties. But what is of significance here is that the 
liaison between Britain and the United States symbolized a unity of 
purpose—their shared perception of the strategic importance of Kashmir 
and the desirability of a settlement that would not undermine their strategic 
interests. This is clearly reflected in the resolutions which they undertook 
to draft or sponsor. e 

However, the diplomatic efforts made by the Security Council PAT 
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UNCIP, as also by Owen Dixon and Frank Graham, the UN representatives, 
ended in a stalemate on the demilitarization issue. This compelled Britain 
to explore other options to overcome India’s “intransigence”. It used the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ London Conference (January 1951) to 
canvass support for the idea of deploying a Commonwealth force after 
India rejected the idea of withdrawal of troops by both sides. Along with 
the United States it suggested arbitration in 1949. It reiterated the 
suggestion in 1951 on the specific number of forces to remain after 
demilitarization in the event of disagreement persisting between India and 
Pakistan on the issue (vide Security Council resolution of 30 March 1951). 
India turned down this suggestion too. Britain then considered the idea of 
moving the General Assembly and asking it to express itself on the limited 
issue of demilitarization so as to constitute a moral sanction against India’s 
“intransigence”. This was “postponed” at the instance of the newly installed 
Eisenhower Administration in the United States, which said that it was 
undertaking a review of its South Asia policy.” In the event of eruption of 
a violent conflict between India and Pakistan, Britain asked to consider 
two measures in 1951. Besides keeping the plan to convene a snap 
Commonwealth Summit in Colombo in reserve, it mooted the idea of 
imposition of military/economic sanctions under UN auspices, first against 
both Governments and then only against the aggressor.* However, the 
more it looked into this option, the more difficult it seemed both to 
contemplate and to carry out. 

On one option, however, Britain’s reaction was significantly conspicuous. 
This option was to promote a political settlement by arranging for a 
plebiscite in the Kashmir Valley (where the will of the people was 
considered unclear) and to partition the rest of the State. Not only did 
Britain refrain from giving active consideration to this option, but it also 
discouraged the United States from deviating from the declared policy of 
supporting an overall plebiscite. On the one hand it repeatedly 
that only a political settlement held out the hope of ending the dispute; on 
the other, it prevaricated about exploring ways and means of facilitating 
such a settlement. The chief reason for its prevarication was its apprehension 
that Pakistan might oppose such an idea. The ambivalence continued 
despite informal suggestions, first from the UNCIP and later from Owen 
Dixon, that an overall plebiscite was not practicable and that prospects of a 
settlement lay in a partial plebiscite and partition. In fact Dixon went a step 
further and passed on to Britain, for appropriate use in future, the details 
of what, according to him, would be an “ideal settlement”. Britain chose 
not to act upon it. 


© G.P. Hampshire’s letter to R W.D. Fowler, UKDEL, FY1041/12, 16 January 1953; 
Fowler's reply, FY 1041/21, 23 January 1953; and Hampehire’s note to the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations, FY1041/19, 27 January 1953. 

@ Annex to secret memorandum to the Cabinet by the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, C(51)}47, 17 December 1951 
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This, in essence, characterized the dilemma that Britain faced in 
resolving the deadlock reached in UN mediation. (The deadlock lay in the 
irreconcilability of the positions taken by the two parties.) In this sense, 
resumption of direct talks between India and Pakistan at the Prime 
Ministerial level (between Nehru and Mohammad Ali) in May 1953 can be 
said to have presented a temporary reprieve for Britain from its dilemma. 
On hearing the news, the CRO reacted “strongly in favour of direct 
discussions between the two Governments and indeed [saw] in them the 
only hope of reaching a solution. . . . [Further] we should not act as 
intermediaries.”® One may do well to recall here the British policy, during 
the early days of the dispute, of keeping a safe distance in the hope that 
India and Pakistan would reach settlement by themselves. The similarity 
between this position taken in 1947 and the reaction described above in 
1953 is striking. 

In sum, Britain’s policy on the Kashmir question, after vigorously 
supporting the Security Council’s active involvement in finding a solution 
for more than five years, was back to square one. 


January 1988 


© CRO telegram, FY1041/76, 1 May 1953. 
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Mau ritius-India Relations 


SIR VEERASAMY RINGADOO 





Introduction 


It is a great pleasure for me to respond to the kind invitation of the Vice- 
Chancellor to address such a distinguished gathering at this prestigious 
Jawaharlal Nehru University on the theme “Indo-Mauritian Relationship”. 

I am extremely happy that this function coincides with the celebrations 
marking the birth centenary of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, one of the most 
farsighted statesmen India and indeed the whole world has ever produced. 
We salute him as the architect of modern India, one of the founders of the 
nonaligned movement, and a profound lover of God’s creations. By his 
tremendous achievements Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru belongs to the world at 
large, and we are today the fortunate recipients of his immortal legacy. 

I am sure you will agree with me that the extent of Indo-Mauritian 
relationship is as vast as the Indian Ocean which binds our countries. It is 
often said that Mauritius is a little India, and your country is conceived as 
Mother India. These are affectionate terms which are used by people who 
have witnessed the shaping up of very intimate bonds of friendship between 
our two nations over the years. India occupies in our hearts a very special, 
a very privileged position by virtue of our cultural, linguistic, and economic 
ties. 

As a matter of fact, we cannot relate the history of Mauritius without 
referring to the immense contribution of India at all levels right from the 
day the first Indian immigrants came to our shores. If you are ready for a 
voyage into the past, I propose to take you back to the years of Indian 
immigration. 


Indian Immigration 
The first contact between Mauritius and India dates as far back as 1735 


The author is Governor-General of Mauritius. This s the text of the address he delivered at 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University on 14 November 1988. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 26, 2 (1989) 
Sage Publications New Delhi/Newbury Park/London 
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during the period of French colonization. At that time France was at war 
with the British for supremacy in India, and it was from Mauritius that 
French soldiers set sail for Madras to fight their first battle against the 
British Army. 

Indian immigration started during that same period of colonization. 
Mahe de Labourdonnais, the then Administrator of the island, dis- 
couraged by the poor performance of slaves from Madagascar and Africa, 
turned to India for the recruitment of labourers. 

Consequently, a few labourers were imported from Pondicherry. 
Though this first contingent did not yield the expected results, Labour- 
donnais arranged to have more workers, especially artisans. These artisans 
helped tremendously in the development of the island—in the construction 
of roads, bridges, and hospitals. Those workers, in the words of Baron 
Grant, were very calm and polite and also very proud of their national 
dress: all had their pugris and wore gold ear-rings and silver bracelets. 
They did so well that Labourdonnais even envisaged the possibility of their 
settlement in bigger numbers in Mauritius. 

When referring to the period of Anglo-French hostility, the name of 
Tipu Sultan must be evoked as he masterminded a plan to stop the progress 
of the British in India. In this connexion, he sent a delegation to Mauritius 
in 1798 to secure the support of the French authorities. 

After the British took over Mauritius in 1810, Sir Robert Farquhar, the 
first British Governor, asked the administration in India to send more 
immigrants as he found in them immense potential for the quick implemen- 
tation of agricultural projects. With the adoption, in 1833, of the Slavery 
Abolition Act by the House of Commons, the slaves in Mauritius were 
freed. They refused to work thereafter in the sugar-cane fields, and 
consequently the year 1834 marked the beginning of the regular official 
emigration from India. In a span of three years, 7,000 immigrants came to 
Mauritius, but their living conditions were deplorable. They were badly 
treated by the planters, suffered a lot of humiliation, and had to work from 
dawn till dusk throughout the week. According to the recruitment clauses 
in 1834, a male labourer was paid five rupees a month and supplied daily 
with two Ibs of rice, a half-pound of dhal, two ounces of salt, some oil, and 
tamarind. Four dhotis, one sheet, two blankets, one jacket, and two cups 
were distributed annually to each labourer. Despite the difficult times, 
they adhered resolutely to their conviction that they would contribute to 
the prosperity of the island. In this resolution they were backed by an 
extraordinary will and millenary culture. 

Two years later, following various charges of disobedience levelled 
against the immigrants, emigration from India was suspended, but this 
prohibition did not discourage private agents who, in two years’ time, 
recruited more than 22,000 labourers from Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras. 
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By 1845 one-third of the population consisted of Indian labourers. By 
1861 Indians made up nearly two-thirds of the island’s population. The 
plight of the labourers did not improve. That is, they had to come together 
to fight relentlessly for their basic rights. The coming into force of a new 
Constitution in April 1886 signalled the wind of change as witnessed by Sir 
John Pope Hennessy, the British Governor: 


I should certainly have been glad to have seen a larger proportion of 
Indians on our electoral roll. Looking to their many good qualities, we 
must encourage the large numbers of those who possess the required 
qualifications to vote, and who are permanently associated with the 
Colony, to enter into our political life. As far as I can constitutionally 
act in this direction, I have done so by appointing a leading member of 
the Indian community to one of the nominee seats in the Council. 


Arlanda thus became the first member of Indian origin to sit on the-island’s 
Council. 


Visit of Mahatma Gandhi, 1901 


The contribution of Indian labourers to the economic success of Mauritius 
was felt by succeeding British Governors, but their status did not improve 
at the same rhythm. A ray of hope touched the Indian community in 1901, 
when Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, who had taken up cudgels against 
the dirty forms of racism in South Africa, decided to visit Mauritius on his 
way back to India. During the eighteen days he stayed in Mauritius, he 
visited many villages and was able to witness the poor conditions in which 
the Indian immigrants were living. Addressing the immigrants, he said that 
the sugar industry of the island owed its prosperity mainly to the Indian 
immigrants. He stressed that the Indians should regard it as their duty to 
acquaint themselves with the events happening in their motherland and 
take interest in local politics. He also laid much emphasis on the urgent 
need to pay attention to the education of their children. Gandhi’s visit gave 
confidence to the Indian community, and it instilled in them the necessary 
dynamism to fight for their rights and to preserve their cultural heritage. 
Gandhi returned to Bombay on 1 December 1901, at a time when the 
Indian National Congress was holding its annual session. He submitted to 
the delegates a complete report on the conditions of life of Indians abroad 
and condemned the policy of indentured labour. His feelings on the subject 
are further reflected in a letter he wrote in 1915: “I feel I ought to place on 
record my strong conviction based on close personal observation extending 
over a period of twenty years, that the system of indentured immigration is 
an evil which cannot be mended, but can only be ended.” Despite his 
numerous preoccupations Gandhi did not forget Mauritius. He sent 
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Manilall Doctor in 1907 to guide and pursue the case of the Indians 
in Mauritius. During his 4-year stay in Mauritius, Manilall Doctor became 
their main spokesman and fought their legal battles. He even brought out a 
newspaper called the Hindustani (published in both English and Gujarati). 
‘Such was his foresight that he joined hands with a local politician, 
Eugene Laurent, and organized public gatherings to create an aware- 
ness among the people about the exploitation of the small planters by the 
big barons. The uproar led to the establishment in 1909 of a Royal 
Commission chaired by F.A. Swettenham before whom Manilall 
Doctor deponed on behalf of the downtrodden. In its report the Royal 
Commission recommended drastic constitutional changes in favour of the 
Indians. It concluded: 


No Council can legitimately claim to speak authoritatively for Mauritius 
as a whole which does not contain a substantial proportion of members 
who represent that hitherto-mrepresented community of Asiatic descent 
which plays such an important part in the life of the Colony and 
comprises more than two-thirds of the population. 


After the departure of Manilall Doctor, the Government of India dis- 
patched Maharaj Singh to Mauritius in 1924 to inquire into the 
conditions of Indian labourers. Maharaj Singh visited a number of sugar 
estates and came to the logical conclusion that the substitution of free 
labour for indentured labour had dealt a severe blow to immigration and 
that no further emigration should be permitted. 

The impact of Gandhi’s visit and his fight through satydgraha for the 
freedom of India had very profound historical dimensions in Mauritius, 
where local politicians like Dr Ramgoolam looked to Gandhi as the torch- 
bearer. 


Indians Enter into Politics 


The centenary of the bulk arrival of Indian immigrants in the year 1935 did 
not pass unnoticed among the Indian community in Mauritius. An organ- 
ization called the Indian Cultural Association was formed to celebrate the 
event in a grand manner. Among the leaders of the Indian community that 
emerged on that occasion was the young Dr Seewoosagur Ramgoolam, 
who had come back to Mauritius in 1934 after completing his medical 
studies in London. Dr Ramgoolam, the son of an indentured labourer, was 
from a rural background and had grown up the hard way. At the University 
of London, where he studied medicine, he became absorbed in politics and 
followed closely the activities of Indian intellectuals preparing themselves 
for the independence of India. In his capacity as the Secretary of the Indian 
Students’ Union, he met many national leaders from India, including Pandit 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
and Mr V.K. Krishna Menon and was very much influenced by Gandhi’s 
philosophy. 

On his return to Mauritius, Ramgoolam earned a reputation as a 
competent doctor and an active leader of the Indo-Mauritian community. 
He was a born politician, sensitive to the feelings of those around him, 
intuitive in the art of compromise, persuasive and honest, neither pretentious 
nor condescending. As such, he was destined to assume a national role. 

In 1937 a tragic event disturbed the country. A strike by labour resulted 
in the shooting of a few labourers. The Congress Purty in India, on hearing 
the sad news, expressed its solidarity with the workers. The Government of 
India was informed of the event. Thereafter, questions on the shooting 
were raised in the House of Commons in London. After the strike of 1937 
and the political agitation that followed, the United Kingdom_realized that 
social harmony could be achieved only through an adequate and more 
realistic representaiton of the Indian community and decided to modify the 
administrative system in Mauritius. 


India’s Independence 


One important phase in the history of the evolution of the Indian 
community in Mauritius was, without a shadow of doubt, the accession 
of India to independence. Every single event leading to the independence 
of India was followed very closely by the Indo-Mauritian community 
through publications in Mauritius Mitra, Mauritius Arya Patrika, Arya Vir, 
and Jagriti. India as an independent nation and sovereign Power instilled a 
sense of pride, authority, and strength among the Indo-Mauritians—a 
feeling that had never existed before. 

The nomination of a Commissioner, Dharam Yashdev, from India to 
Mauritius in 1948 justified hopes of a better future. A committee, with Dr 
Seewoosagur Ramgoolam at its head, was set up to welcome the dis- 
tinguished representative of independent India. At a reception at the 
Champ de Mars in Port Louis presided over by Dr Ramgoolam, Yashdev 
read a message from Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India, to the Indian 
community in Mauritius. In his message Nehru said that he was happy to 
see how the Indian community in Mauritius was attached to its culture and 
ancestral traditions and how it showed a passionate interest in happenings 
in India. However, he added that the foremost duty of the Indo-Mauritians 
was to be loyal to their own country and that only integration into the 
Mauritian society at all levels would make Indian culture flourish, a culture 
always marked by the spirit of tolerance. 

The feelings of joy and pride experienced by the Indo-Mauritians during 
the proclamation of the independence of India reached a new dimension with 
the coming of a ship of the Indian Navy, I.N.S. Delhi, on 25 May 1945. To 
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mark the visit, the Reception Committee issued special medals which were 
distributed to the officers of I.N.S. Delhi. 

India’s achievement of independence in 1947 had such an impact on the 
Indian community in Mauritius that it was only logical that, with the 
extension of adult suffrage to all inhabitants of twentyone years and over, a 
large number of Indo-Mauritians should be elected to the Legislative 
Assembly in 1948. 

The 1950s witnessed further waves of change. Through various consti- 
tutional changes in the 1950s and the 1960s, Mauritius moved slowly but 
surely towards its destiny. Dr Ramgoolam, leader of the Mauritius Labour 
Party, was bent on achieving full independence for Mauritius, but he also 
wanted to rally the whole nation behind the Independence Flag. That was 
indeed a difficult task as there were forces inside the country which were 

against independence. Dr Ramgoolam had to wage successive constitutional 
aie in London, and I can proudly say that he was not alone. India raised 
its voice in various international conferences on decolonization at the 
United Nations in support of the independence of Mauritius. It also offered 
the Mauritius Labour Party the services of a brilliant constitutional adviser, 
Dr Mallick, while talks were going on in London. The discreet legal 
support of India throughout the decisive constitutional talks was of tre- 
mendous importance. After serving as Chief Minister and Premier, Dr 
Ramgoolam was finally sworn in as Prime Minister of sovereign Mauritius 
on 12 March 1968. Among the personalities nominated by the Government 
of India to attend the independence celebrations was Krishna Menon, 
former Minister for Defence and political figure close to Gandhi and 
Nehru in their fight for the freedom of India. 

A few months after our Independence, in June 1968, Mauritius was 
proud to send its first High Commissioner to New Delhi, thereby inaugu- 
rating an era of fruitful diplomatic relations on a clear two-way traffic. 


Personal Contacts between Leaders of Mauritius and India 


When the Prime Minister of India, Mrs Indira Gandhi, accepted the 
invitation of the Prime Minister of Mauritius, Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam, 
to pay an official visit to Mauritius from 2 to 6 June 1970, the whole 
population braced itself for the extraordinary event. For the first time a 
Prime Minister of independent India was setting foot on Mauritian soil. 
Addressing the crowd at Plaisance Airport, Mrs Gandhi said that India 
had always been following the events in Mauritius with keen interest. “Our 
countries have much in common—our striving for freedom, our endeavour 
to fashion our destiny and nationhood out of a diversity of races, religions, 
and languages, and our will to develop our resources for the well-being of 
our people”, she added. She conquered the heart of the entire nation when 
she addressed different gatherings, using the language of a mature states- 
man and at the same time showing a lot of sympathy for the problems 
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facing the young Mauritian nation. She signed the first Indian Technical 
and Economic Cooperation Agreement, which laid the foundation of Indo- 
Mauritian cooperation in almost every field of activity. 

While laying the foundation stone of the Mahatma Gandhi Institute on 3 
June 1970, Mrs Gandhi appealed to the people to make a conscious effort 
to create a special Mauritian personality which takes from all the streams 
but adapts and develops what it has taken, so that “the personality of this 
land and its people blossoms and contributes to world culture and the 
richness of the world community”. 

The visit of Mrs Gandhi in 1970 led the way to numerous exchanges at 
different levels with the objective of fostering areas of cooperation. Sir 
Seewoosagur Ramgoolam met Mrs Gandhi several times in New Delhi and 
in several international conferences. The two became close friends, with a 
profound understanding of each other’s problems. This explained why Mrs 
Gandhi paid two more official visits, in 1976 and in 1982, and became the 
only Prime Minister of a friendly country to visit independent Mauritius 
three times during her tenure of office. Mauritius knew that Mrs Gandhi 
had a special place for it in her heart, and it will never forget her 
legendary smile and her valuable advice, such as the one given during her 
Jast visit in 1982: 


There are similarities in some of the languages we speak, but more 
important than words is the language of freedom and equality, of 
democracy and secularism, of nonalignment and coexistence, of peace 
and brotherhood. As fellow members of several international organi- 
zations we share many concerns. We are engaged in the same task—that 
of national construction and development, of providing our people a 
higher level of material well-being and a deeper sense of pride and 
personal fulfilment. 


After memorable visits by the President of India, Zail Singh, in 1984 and 
the Prime Minister of India, Rajiv Gandhi, in 1986, a new impetus was given 
to our bilateral relations. The extremely warm and cordial relations estab- 
lished between Rajiv Gandhi and Sir Anerood Jugnauth, who took the relay 
from the late Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam in 1982, conftitute the best 
driving force behind meaningful cooperation. In 1985, when Prime Minister 
Anerood Jugnauth was in Delhi, Rajiv Gandhi noted a concordance of 
views on cultural and democratic values because, as the Mauritian Prime 
Minister said, 


We in Mauritius are proud to have inherited a parcel of your cultural 
values, an inheritance which has transcended colonial barriers and instilled 
in the people of multi-racial Mauritius a spint of tolerance, under- 
standing, and respect for the dignity and worth of man. We cherish this 
cultural heritage because the values that are inherent in it have helped 
us maintain and strengthen not only unity but a deep-seated respect for 
democratic traditions. i 
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As I said earlier, the avenues of bilateral cooperation between us are so 
numerous that it is impossible to mention them all. However, I shall give 
you a gist. When Mrs Gandhi visited Mauritius for the first time, she 
realized that Mauritius, as a young nation with only two years of im- 
dependence, needed full economic support from India. The Indian Technical 
and Economic Cooperation Agreement signed in 1970 provided Mauritius 
with assistance in the fields of agriculture, fisheries, animal feeds, and 
industries. The quality of Indian assistance gave the people of Mauritius 
the necessary strength and encouragement to forge ahead and strengthen 
their economy. 

Another formula of assistance was devised in 1979, when our two 
countries decided to establish an Indo-Mauritian Joint Commission on 
economic, technical, and cultural cooperation. The Commission, which 
met for the first time in Delhi in April 1979, laid the guidelines for 
strengthening cooperation in education, trade and trade promotion 
measures, small-scale industries, agriculture and rural development, public 
transport, communication, medical facilities, meteorology, energy, sports, 
and tourism. Specific projects in all these sectors financed by the Govern- 
meut of India were identified for quick implementation. 

The succeeding Joint Commissions, which met alternately in Port Louis 
and New Delhi, enabled our two nations to discover new avenues of 
cooperation and broaden further our vision of meaningful and effective 
collaboration in what I would unhesitatingly call all spheres of life. After 
the holding of the Fourth Joint Commission (1987) in Port Louis, the two 
sides noted with a legitimate sense of satisfaction and pride that the 
amount of grants to Mauritius over the last ten years, which stands around 
Rs 300 million, was judiciously utilized to bring to fruition the approved 
projects, covering, inter alia, the Jawaharlal Nehru Hospital, which is 
under construction at present, the La Ferme fish farm, the proposed 
Judiciary Court complex in Port Louis, the provision of equipment and 
training facilities to Government departments, industries, and schools and 
the award ofa hundred scholarships in various disciplines annually to 
Mauritian students in Indian universities. In addition, the Government of 
India opened lines of credit to the tune of Rs 400 million to ease our 
commercial transactions. 

After having enumerated the different facets of Indian assistance, how 
true are the words of the former Minister Narayan Dutt Tiwari that “the 
natural tendency of India is to respond positively to any request for any 
assistance from Mauritius”! All the different forms of bilateral cooperation 
have had a direct effect on the trade between our two countries. Indian 
commodities are in great demand. Indeed, exports to Mauritius in 1987 
amounted to Rs 492 million as compared to Rs 281 million in 1986. 
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Mauritius exported goods valued at only Rs 12 million to India in 1987. 
The insignificance of our exports to India is due to the fact that India itself 
exports all the goods produced by us, with the exception of sugar. In view 
of the successful holding of various Indian trade fairs in Mauritius for the 
promotion of Indian goods, there is no doubt that India’s export figures 
will go up. 


Cultural Cooperation 


If I may name one field of cooperation which towers over all the others, it 
is without doubt culture. India’s perception that the Indian immigrants 
who left for Mauritius could not lead a complete life without their culture 
was absolutely correct. India provided Mauritius with every opportunity to 
tap the immense cultural reservoir of the subcontinent. The Mahatma 
Gandhi Institute and the School of Indian Music and Dance, which are 
open to all sections of the population, are the finest testimony to the 
blooming of Indian culture in Mauritius. Way back in 1976, Mauritius had 
the privilege of hosting the Second World Hindi Convention, in which 
more than 1,200 delegates from India and other countries participated. 
That grand manifestation gave the entire population yet another opportunity 
to appreciate the greatness of the Indian language, literature, music, 
dance, traditions, philosophy, and religion. A cultural ballet called the 
Bharatiya Kala Kendra was specially staged on that occasion. 

Another memorable event was the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of Indian immigration in August 1984. The village in the north called 
“Antoinette”, where the first batch of immigrants stayed, was renamed 
“Poolyar”, and a monument in the form of a lotus was erected there in 
memory of those pioneers. The event coincided with the visit of the 
President of the Republic of India, who gave an international dimension to 
the event by participating in all the activities, including an international 
symposium on Indian immigration, attended by reputed historians from all 
over the world. The entire nation was impressed by a remarkable film 
entitled “Saga of Indian Immigration to Mauritius” produced by the Films 
Division of the Government of India. 

The people of Mauritius have always been spoiled by India in the field of 
culture. We remember very vividly the remarkable talents shown to us by 
several cultural troupes from different parts of India who participated last 
year in a unique event called the Festival International de la Mer. Of all 
delegations which took part, everybody was unanimous in saying that the 
Indian week was second to none, with its dazzling array of colours, fashions, 
dances, and food. 

We are now looking forward to the construction of the Indira Gandhi 
Cultural Centre, which, along with the cultural centres of other countries 
(including China and Africa), will give the broader perspective of the 
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Indian savoir-faire. From our side, we sent a group of artists to India in 
1984 to stage a Mauritian play “Gounga Ithihas” in Delhi, Bombay, 
Lucknow, Patna, Varanasi, and Bhopal. Last year a group of sega dancers, 
“Mo Mam Twa”, gave several performances in India in the context of 
Africa Day celebrations. 


Communication 


There can be no real progress without proper communication. Indeed this 
specific field has not been neglected by either side. It was by séa that 
Indian immigrants reached Mauritius in the nineteenth century. The sea 
route was for a long time the only route for transport between our 
countries. However, the people of Mauritius longed for the day when an 
Indian airliner would touch Plaisance Airport. That day was 15 August 
1967. Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam, the Indian High Commissioner, and 
myself as the then Minister of Finance were at the airport, along with 
thousands of our people, to applaud the first coramercial flight of Air 
India, a Boeing 707, and to welcome the personalities of the diplomatic, 
business, Press, and cultural circles on board. To mark the inaugural flight, 
a group of eight artistes gave performances throughout the island during 
fifteen days. Mrs Indrani Rehman, a foremost exponent of Bharatanatyam, 
was specially selected by the Government of India to form part of the 
group of artistes. Our air links have since then developed very fast. 
Together, Air Mauritius and Air India ensure that our people fly comfort- 
ably both ways. To promote our trade, the Shipping Corporation of India 
has a monthly sailing with two ships containing adequate cargo space and 
refrigerated chambers. Realizing that we had a weakness in the control of 
our territorial waters, India responded by donating a ship to the Govern- 
ment and people of Mauritius as far back as April 1974 and by providing 
training facilities to our crew. The Indian Navy vessel INS Amar was 
renamed MNS Amar to form part of our small fleet of patrol vessels 
entrusted with the surveillance of our territorial waters. Conscious of our 
specific needs, the Government of India, two years later, donated a Chetak 
helicopter to our police force. A second one was sent to us in 1987. 
Further, the Indian research vessel Sagar Kanya carried out an oceano- 
graphic study in the coastal waters and exclusive zone of Mauritius to 
evaluate the environmental conditions of our waters. 

Throughout the years, India has shown a readiness to share its techno- 
logical knowledge with us in the true spirit of South-South cooperation. 
The foundation-stone of a space station at Bigara financed by the Govern- 
ment of India was laid in May 1987. Earlier, India had approved a project 
for the construction of an astronomy station at Plaine des Roches. The 
project would be financed by the Government of India and implemented 
by the Indian Institute of Astrophysics of Bangalore, the Raman Research 
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Institute, and the University of Mauritius. With the setting up of a news- 
link between India and Mauritius, we are in a position to monitor news 
directly from the United News of India on a 24-hour basis. 

In the field of radio and television, there is an ongoing programme of 
close collaboration between the Mauritius Broadcasting Corporation and 
-Doordarshan. Indian feature films have been shown in Mauritius for 
almost half a century, and our national television broadcasts every week 
three Indian films, in addition to a number of documentaries and serials, 
including the masterpiece Ramayan, which is being shown at present. 
Mauritius has been the shooting location for a number of Indian movies, the 
venue for film festivals in various languages, and the temporary residence 
of some of the most outstanding Indian film stars and singers. I shall 
mention only three names: Raj Kapoor, Mohamad Rafi, and Dr Shrighazi . 
Govindarajar. Fruitful contacts have already been established for the co- 
production of films between Indian and Mauritian institutions, and it is 
hoped that the shooting of a children’s film Operation Pink Pigeon will 
start next year and be ready for release on Jawaharlal Nehru’s birthday on 
14 November 1989. 


` International Issues 


As two independent and sovereign nations deeply attached to democratic 
values, Mauritius and India are called upon to follow policies which are 
first and foremost in the interest of their people. What we admire in Indian 
policymakers is that they stand ready to listen, advise, and help us 
whenever we knock at their doors, but they have never dreamed of 
interfering in our domestic affairs. Our relations are solidly based on 
mutual trust and understanding. On most international issues, we note an 
identity of views. The recent events in Fiji and South Africa have been 
condemned without reservation by our two Governments. Indeed, our 
Prime Minister had this to say on Fiji during his recent address at the 
United Nations: 


My Government views with great concern the instances of violation of 
human and democratic rights, an enactment of the coercive internal 
security decree, and, above all, the systematic harassment of an ethnic 
group in Fiji. We appeal for the immediate restoration of the process of 
national reconciliation. 


The diplomatic battle we have been ceaselessly waging in many inter- 
national conferences for the declaration of the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace and the restitution of the Chagos archipelago to Mauritius has been 
supported by India in a manner that commands profound admiration. In 
fact, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, at a banquet in Port Louis in 1986, said: 
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The strategic significance of the Islands to peace in the Indian Ocean 
remains unchanged. That is why we demand the dismantling of the 
military base in Diego Garcia, the restitution of the Chagos archipelago 
to Mauritius, and the immediate implementation of the 1971 United 
Nations Declaration on the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace. 


May I recall that during her last visit to Mauritius in 1982, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi was so moved by the plight of the population displaced from the 
Chagos archipelago that she spontaneously agreed on humanitarian 
grounds to give a million rupees to help in their resettlement in Mauritius. 
The solidarity of our nations knows no bounds. When natural disasters 
cause heavy damage in India, we feel the grief and send whatever we can 
by way of relief; and when devastating cyclones hit us, we feel the warmth, 
comfort, and aid of the Indian people. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you have given me a patient hearing, and I am 
thankful to you, but are you likely to listen to me for a few more hours? 
Really, there is so much more to evoke on the nature of our bilateral 
relations that we would need to start writing books. It is said that we are 
inseparable companions in our common quest for global cooperation and 
international peace and justice. Indeed, our faith in the permanence of our 
relationship is as strong and unshakable as our faith in mankind. 

Let me conclude by saying how deeply grateful we are to the Govern- 
ment and people of India for sustaining the pace of Indian assistance 
despite their own problems. India’s immense contribution to the making of 
a modern and prosperous Mauritius will have to be written in letters of 
gold in the different chapters of our history. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 


Book Reviews 


International Law 


ManyuLca R. SHyamM. Metals from the Seabed: Prospects for Mining 
Polymetallic Nodules by India. New Delhi: Oxford & IBH Publishing 
Company, 1982. Pp. xvi + 165. Rs 72.00. 


This book is a result of the research undertaken by the author for the 
Centre for Management in Agriculture (CMA) of the Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad. Essentially it attempts to give an idea of the 
extent, and of the economic and strategic importance, of the polymetallic 
nodules lying in the sea-bed area beyond the limits of national jurisdictions 
and at depths ranging from 4,000 to 6,000 metres. It examines the technical, 
economic, legal, and policy aspects of seabed-mining in general, and also 
the prospects of India mining nodules. 

This reviewer wishes to make two observations at the outset. First, this 
book was published in 1982. Some of the subjects dealt with—as, for 
example, the law of the sea, ocean-mining, etc.—have developed a good 
deal since then. The chapters based on the Draft Treaty (now the Law of 
the Sea Convention) and the policy options suggested thereafter have lost 
much of their significance. A significant number of states have already 
ratified the Convention And fromthe point of viewof India’s interests and 
policy options, India submitted its application for registration as a pioneer 
investor at the meeting of the Preparatory Commission for the Inter- 
national Seabed Authority and Law of the Sea Tribunal concluded in April 
1984. Indeed it has already incurred a vast expenditure in pioneer activity, 
especially on location, survey, and evaluation of nodules. India would, 
upon registration as a pioneer investor, get an area not exceeding 150,000 
square kilometres allocated to it as a pioneer area, in which the density of 
nodules would be at least five kilogrammes per square metre with at least 
2.47 per cent concentration of copper, nickel, and cobalt. 

The book is divided into seven chapters, including an introduction to the 
general nature and distribution of polymetallic nodules in the ocean. 
Chapter 2 discusses the characteristics of polymetallic nodules ‘more 
specifically in terms of the economic factors and other factors that make a 
mine-site viable for mining activity. This chapter is illustrated with the help of 
a number of tables, and it examines the Indian Ocean area in some detail. 
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Chapter 3 cursorily explains the technology relating to seabed-mining, 
including the technology relating to lifting, transportation, and processing. 
It also contains a list of seabed-mining consortia and their participating 
firms. 

Chapters 4 and 5 provide a cost analysis of seabed-mining and demand 
projections of metals from nodules respectively. Many of the assumptions 
of these chapters are rather outdated in the present-day context. The 
chapters are also heavily based on earlier studies conducted by MIT and 
Aachen. 

Chapter 6 deals with seabed-mining and the Conference on the Law of 
the Sea. Chapter 7 offers an analysis of policy options. These chapters too 
have lost much of their significance in view of recent developments. 

The book seems to have been written in extreme haste. Besides, too 
many issues have been taken up for analysis in such a small volume. Some 
of the issues are extremely complicated. Hence the book can only present a 
brief idea of the various issues involved in seabed-mining. However, from 
the point of view of a beginner, the book should prove very useful as it 
gives an overall picture of the prospects of recovering metals from the 
polymetallic nodules lying in the sea-bed beyond the limits of national 
jurisdictions. 


HLP. RAJAN 

Legal Adviser 

Ministry of External Affairs 
Government of the Maldives 


International Trade 


ABRAHAM JosEPH. India’s Trade with Japan: Constraints and Opportunities: 
A Study in Trade and Investment. Delhi: Gian Publishing House, 
1988. Pp. xiv + 248. Rs 225.00. 


The post-war era has witnessed the growth of Japan as an economic Power. 
Indeed the twentyfirst century could well belong to Japan. Interest in 
India’s trade and economic relations with Japan is a natural outcome of this 
development. 

Japan is also an Asian Power with which India had trade relations even 
during the colonial period. Currently there is considerable discussion in 
India on how best we may take advantage of the Japanese market, finance, 
and technology. The discussion especially extends to the kind of policy 
reorientation needed to achieve this end. A detailed study of India’s trade 
and investment relations with Japan is, therefore, of great importance. The 
work under review considerably fulfils the need. 

The author painstakingly analyses India’s trade relations with Japan for 
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the period 1951-85. Of course his detailed analysis refers only to the period 
1951-73, but he has also a chapter in the form of an epilogue on trade and 
investment relations during the period 1973-84. 

The data provided by the author cover extensive ground. Not only does 
he rely on Indian sources, but he has also made wide use of Japanese data. 
This helps correct the distortions resulting from exclusive dependence on 
any one source. 

The author appropriately divides the study into three main segments: (a) 
analysis of India’s trade in traditional products referring only to raw 
materials; (b) growth in the export of manufactures, especially textiles and 
handtools; and (c) investment and technology collaborations with Japan. 

The analysis proceeds on the expected lines in the larger part of the 
study. The sections on-the exports of textiles and handtools, however, 
attempt to link those exports to productivity growth. By itself, this 
approach is good. But whether India’s exports to Japan have depended on 
productivity growth in these industries is not very clear; for Japan is only a 
marginal buyer of Indian textiles. 

Undoubtedly India’s manufacturing industries have not kept up their 
competitiveness. Wages and raw material costs in India are not lower than 
in South Korea. The author, therefore, concludes that India’s exports of 
manufactures have not maintained their lead in the competitive position in 
the Japanese market (p. 116). This of course is a general conclusion which 
a number of other studies also provide. 

The author cursorily touches on Japan’s trade policy developments in 
the 1980s. The reader normally expects a detailed analysis of such a policy 
for two reasons. First, Japan is a country with a current account surplus. It 
also enjoys a trade surplus with a large number of countries. It is, there- 
fore, under tremendous pressure to restructure its foreign trade, aid, and 
investment policies. The identification of five areas of reference (p. 198) by 
Japan’s advisory committee is not enough because it is necessary to know 
in detail how and on what lines we might expect reform. For instance, 
Japanese aid is considered to be costlier than aid from other donors. 
Second, a crucial aspect is Japan’s approach to the Uruguay Round of 
Negotiations especially with regard to liberalization of trade in services. 

The chapter on technology transfer from Japan is very general. One 
wishes that the author had given a little more attention to this subject. 
Apart from trade, the growth of Indo-Japanese relations depends on how 
India and Japan adjust to each other’s requirements and strike 4 mutually 
beneficial strategy of technological collaboration. 


Centre for International Politics, Susorra CHISHTI 
Organization, and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Africa 


Tawia ADAMAFIO. By Nkrumah’s Side: The Labour and the Wounds. 
Accra: Westcoast Publishing House (in association with Rex Collings, 
London), 1982. Pp. xii + 144. £7.50. 


In a controversial essay on Kwame Nkrumah’s legacy, Ali Mazrui wrote: 
“By leading the country to independence, Nkrumah was a great Gold 
Coaster. By working hard to keep Pan-Africanism warm as a political idea, 
Nkrumah was a great African. But by the tragedy of his domestic excesses 
after independence Nkrumah fell short of becoming a great Ghanaian.” 

This statement is full borne out by Tawia Adamafio’s reminiscences of 
the years he spent by Nkrumah’s side. Nkrumah, according to Adamafio, 
“was Africa’s Africa, and he spoke, ate, smoked, drank, and sang Africa!” 
His involvement in African affairs was so overpowering that he almost 
forgot that as ruler he had some responsibilities towards his own 
country too. This was a lapse that finally brought down his Government. In 
February 1966, when Nkrumah was in Beijing, a group of army and police 
officers seized power, disbanded the Convention People’s Party (CPP), 
and prevented Nkrumah’s return to Ghana. Symbolically, with the exit of 
Nkrumah, Africa’s revolutionary phase was over; thenceforth the pygmies 
and the men on horseback took over the continent. They not only shattered 
Nkrumah’s dream of a continental state, but also tumed Africa into a 
mess. The tragedy of Nkrumah was not that of a single leader or even a 
country; it affected the whole of Africa. 

Most of Adamafio’s reminiscences relate to the circumstances of his 
induction into politics and his close interaction with the great Osagafuo as 
Minister for Presidential Affairs. Adamafio himself admits that his “ie a 
non-academic narrative” which may not “please the enemies” of Kwame 
Nkrumah. The trouble is that it may not also please the historians who 
want to have hard evidence to re-check his narrative. One example will 
suffice: being an advocate of “Africanizing” the armed. forces, Adamafio 
wanted Nkrumah to replace all White officers with Ghanaians. Nkrumah, 
however, said a definite “No”. This, according to Adamafio, cost Ghana 
dearly: “We lost favour with the Congress right from the start because they 
suspected . . . our White officers.” This may be only his opinion; for no one 
can tell how much trust the Congress would have placed in Ghanaian 
officers. Besides, Nkrumah’s final decision to dismiss General Alexander 
and appoint General Ankrah in his place might have hastened his fall. As 
an expatriate, Alexander had no ambition to become a White Nkrumah; 
his successor definitely had! 

Adamafio gives some useful information. Consider, for instance, his 
reference to Nkrumah’s “dangerous” habit of writing to other African 
leaders on matters concerning their own countries. Understandably this 
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habit “sometimes annoyed even his own friends”. Adamafio also gives a 
vivid account of the “intrigues and jealousies, the vicious whispering 
campaigns and rumour-mongering” inside the CPP. Was this the party that 
earned the reputation of being Africa’s most revolutionary and militant 
mass party? Or was it the case with every mass nationalist party that sprang 
up in Asia and Africa? If so, then how come such parties could still 
produce truly great men like Gandhi and Nehru of India, Sukarno of 
_ Indonesia, and even Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana? 


Centre for West Asian and African Studies, ANIRUDHA GUPTA 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


ANIRUDHA GuPpTA. Politics in Africa: Personalities, Issues, and Ideologies. 
New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 1988. Pp. x + 160. Rs 125.00. 


Was decolonization in Africa a farce or a failure? Did the former imperial 
Powers of Europe retain their hold over the political economy of Africa? If 
so, was the transfer of power merely political cosmetics? Did democracy 
and social justice ever have a chance, or were they doomed from the 
beginning to end in military Governments and authoritarian regimes? Was 
nationalism an imported concept which never really fused tribal loyalties? 
Does the key to African politics lie with the anthropologist? Is the decline 
in sub-Saharan Africa satisfactorily explained by the Marxist theory of 
dependence? Finally, dare one, must one, raise such questions without 
appearing to abandon the cause of anti-imperialism which gave a hundred 
countries their freedom? Would a scrutiny of the past be of help in 
fashioning a better future? 

Africa today is causing anxiety to all those who are sympathetic, but 
among journalists, development economists, and scholars, as also in 
Government circles, there is creeping indifference and at times despair 
about the continent. Africa is internally as important as ever before as a 
source of many scarce minerals and some agricultural products (tea, coffee, 
cocoa, cotton, etc.), but it no longer seems to possess the same strategic 
importance that it once did. It is a far cry from Zhou Enlai flying from one 
capital to another and affirming that Africa was ripe for revolution and 
urging by implication that it should be persuaded and induced to take its 
cue neither from the Western nor the Eastern bloc but from China. In the 
1960s and the early 1970s the Western countries and the countries of the 
East European bloc were also in fierce competition for friends and allies 
and were offering aid and support to the élite and Governments with a view 
to placating the new countries of Africa. Today France retains substantial 
interests (and even they are primarily cultural), and other European 
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countries which had empires still keep up their economic links, but the 
non-economic interests of the developed countries are significantly scaled 
down in Africa. The Soviet Union has slowly withdrawn from Mozambique; 
it has also reduced its involvement in Ethiopia. It has jomed South Africa 
and the United States in seeking compromise solutions in Angola. Internal 
cohesion has not correspondingly improved. In the quarter century of its 
existence, the Organization of African Unity (OAU) has largely been 
baffled by intra-African conflicts. Black Africa has only remained united in 
the fight against apartheid. At least here, in view of international support 
and especially because of nonaligned pressure, the resistance to the 
concept of majority rule has eroded. 

This disunity and declining political interest is significant, but Africa’s 
real weakness is more economic than political. The debt burden of Black 
Africa exceeds two hundred billion dollars. Quantitatively this is not as bad 
as in the case of the South American countries, but commodity prices are 
so low (and there are no industrial products) that 60 per cent of the exports 
simply go in debt-servicing. Food shortage is chronic, and famines are 
endemic. The unchecked growth of populatien, coupled with over-rapid 
urbanization, has led to a high incidence of crime and social evils. There is” 
a new menace in Central Africa—the suspicion of uncontrolled spread of 
AIDS. The incipient violence and tribalism is reflected in the fact that 
there are more un-rehabilitated refugees in Africa than on any other 
continent. All told, instead of development, there has been a vicious 
decline in sub-Saharan Africa. 

For over forty years, even before the formal transfer of power on the 
Indian subcontinent, India has been a crusader for African causes, but 
even so there is little academic interest in Africa’s problems in the country. 
Few in India systematically focus on the internal crises of Africa. Professor 
Anirudha Gupta of the Jawaharlal Nehru University is, however, a dis- 
tinguished exception. His book Politics in Africa is a collection of essays on 
“personalities, issues and ideologies”. He traces Africa’s problems analy- 
tically and historically and provides insights useful to scholars and policy- 
makers alike. 

These essays were written as occasional articles for academic journals. 
To make us appreciate their context better, it would have been useful if the 
author had dated them and indicated where the articles first appeared. 
Inevitably there is not a single running theme, but the author links each 
chapter to the next. 

The first essay is on the theoretical and methodological approaches to 
the study of Africa’s political economy. The author names four of them: 
(a) the personal-psychological approach, which sees African politics in 
terms of the style and character of its charismatic leaders (Kwame 
Nkrumah, Jomo Kenyatta, Julius Nyerere, Léopold Sédar Senghor, et al.); 
(b) the anthropological approach, which places emphasis on the resilience 
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of tribalism; (c) the functional approach, which sees the nation-building 
process as a continuation of the institutional and political legacy traceable 
to the imperial Powers; and (d) the Marxist approach, which argues that 
African politics and problems are manifestations of international capitalism 
' and the structures created to keep up the neo-colonialist hold over the 
continent. The author sees considerable validity in the last approach, but it 
would seem that his own final judgement tends to favour an eclectic 
approach. He concedes some merit in each of the different approaches. He 
says that instead of decentralization the story is one of increased con- 
centration of authority; and that, instead of a progressive division of 
economic benefits, the game is one of capturing and retaining the fruits of 
power, with the alienation of the rulers from their own peoples as a by- 
product. 

In the following chapter the author describes how the norm in Africa 
today is one-party states or domination by the armed forces. Both fear, 
_ and seek to curb, potential challenges to their authority. The author 

dismisses the conventional defence of ‘authoritarianism advanced by 
Western -political scientists, viz, that it is in keeping with African tradition 
and that the needs of modernization would be served best by the military as 
the most disciplined pillar of the new states. He also rejects the parallel 
logic of the administrative and political advantage of a single-party leader- 
ship. He makes the interesting point that in Asia, with its old civilizational 
traditions, the political process cannot interfere with the traditional civil 
and social life except at this own peril. In Africa, however, where the 
concept of nationalism is yet to strike root, it is accepted that the State 
must control all non-political affairs to create the necessary base for a 
national society. 

The author then goes on to discuss Kwame Nkrumah and his pan- 
African ideology. No one today can prove or disprove the validity of 
Nkrumah’s theory that if Africa had, ab initio, pooled sovereignties to 
form a continental union of states, it would have pre-empted intra-African 
divisions and prevented international exploitation and outside domination. 
Even African leaders like Nyerere considered such a vision unrealistic at 
the time. The pan-African vision tied in with Nkrumah’s own grandiloquent 
sense of personal destiny. Indeed Nkrumah thought of himself as an 
African first and a Ghanaian nationalist afterwards. The author compares 
Nkrumah with other political leaders and thinkers. Nkrumah himself 
seemed to relish his projection as a mix of Marx and Christ. (There were 
posters in Ghana in which Nkrumah was represented as looking like 
Jesus.) His political goals were like Trotsky’s, implying that revolution 
should not stop with success within the geographical limits of one country. 
His style of governance was oppressive like that of Stalin. Like Nehru, he 
was concerned with world politics, but Nehru, unlike Nkrumah, never lost 
the faith and the affection of his own people. Nkrumah is not likely to be 
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considered the first statesman of Africe, but he may well be remembered 
as a dreamer who tried to push history towards a worthy goal. Alas that his 
nine years of supremacy in Ghana should end with pathetic economic 
failure at home.’ 

In his essay on neo-colonialism the author shows how economic exploi- 
tation by multinational corporations got institutionalized especially around 
oil and extractive minerals; in fact the trade patterns and aid tightened the 
noose round most of the countries. France managed to retain total 
economic hold over its former colonies; Guinea and Mali, which defied 
France, eventually fell in line. Behind the pervasive intrusions of multi- 
national corporations were the strategic interests of the United States and 
other Western Powers. 

It is now conventional wisdom to talk of how the West kept the continent 
underdeveloped and how country after country was constrained to col- 
laborate with the former imperial Powers and their allies to serve Western 
intetests. However, some of the mistakes which the African countries 
made and which they could have avoided are too often overlooked. Nigeria 
squandered the windfall of the oil boom; Tanzania intervened and stayed 
too long in Uganda. Too many rulers, with different ideological faces, 
turned eager (or naive) instruments and perpetuated this dependency. The 
link between the European Economic Community (EEC) and the African, 
Caribbean, and Pacific (ACP) countries was reinforced, with the latter 
wanting privileged access in Europe (with a proviso to exclude other 
developing countries like India and South Asia from comparable benefits). 

In the 1970s Africa brought great weight to the nonaligned movement. 
Indeed, with decolonization in Africa, the nonaligned states started 
dominating the UN voting system. In his essay on nonalignment the author 
recalls that in the 1970s the nonaligned movement moved the focus sensibly 
from political decolonization towards the quest for a New International 
Economic Order. One may ask why there was less wisdom in attenuating 
the external economic nexus and in putting greater emphasis on intros- 
pective self-discipline to uphold social and economic priorities. Could it be 
that the reason for overlooking the burdens of economic progress was the 
easy leverage gained in the context of the Cold War? The real paradox is 
that the present détente between the Super Powers 1s a vindication of the 
nonaligned movement although the nonaligned themselves have been 
rather slow to come to terms with it. In every part of the world we see that 
none of the imported or imposed socio-economic or ideological models 
have taken root, but we have not so far been able to fashion a model which 


' Incidentally, the present reviewer was one of the last diplomats to shake hands with 
Nkrumah at Beijing Airport that afternoon in March 1966, when he still believed he was 
President of Ghana. While he was in the air and the beads of the diplomatic missions who had 
gone to the airport to see him off were still on their way back, a coup d’Aat in Accra ousted 
hım as President of Ghana 
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is appropriate for our own country. At least the Soviet Union openly 
recognizes today that we need only sufficiency in defence so that we may 
give the task of economic restructuring a higher priority. The Third World 
does not show any such restraint in militarization. Barring some notable 
exceptions it has yet to give the same priority to the crying economic and 
social agenda. 

The author has a chapter on Angola in which he describes the inter- 
ventionist propensities of the old Cold War and the failure of US 
diplomacy. The subsequent attempt by UNITA (Unido Nacional para a 
Independéncia Total de Angola) and South Africa with Western connivance 
to destabilize the MPLA (Movimento Popular de Libertação de Angola) 
regime was true to type. No one anticipated, however, that a stage would 
come when the Soviets would sit with the South Africans to find com- 
promise solutions. All this is indicative of international weariness with 
Africa. Not only is Western developmental aid drying up, but the Chinese 
and Soviet commitment is gradually wearing thin. 

In this context we may mention that the essay on Lusophone Africa 
(former Portuguese colonies of West Africa) and Amilcar Cabral is very 
instructive. The author weaves his comments round the biography of 
Amilcar Cabral by Patrick Chabal. Amilcar Cabral was the nationalist 
leader of PAIGC (Partido Africano da Independéncia de Guiné a Cabo 
Verde), the party which struggled for the independence of Guinea and 
Cape Verde and all but liberated Guinea by 1973, when Cabral was 
assassinated. This was before the decolonization of Portuguese Africa. The 
author highlights the differences between Cape Verde and Guinea-Bissau. 
The former was innovative and assimilative of the traditions of metro- 
politan Portugal; the latter saw Black Africa’s fulfilment in re-Africanization 
after Independence. Cabral’s leadership preserved the unity of PAIGC. 
What was remarkable about Cabral was that he curbed military adven- 
turism and placed emphasis on agriculture. He urged moderation, and 
recognized that the ultimate test after Independence would be whether the 
people’s economic conditions could be improved. Hence his emphasis on 
agriculture. Cabral, a great leader, was even then as well known as was 
Samora Machel of Mozambique. He was neither a pan-Africanist dreamer 
like Nkrumah nor a Socialist idealist like Nyerere, both ahead of their 
peoples. The present domestic crises within Africa and the international 
callousness towards them call for a statesman with a mix of wisdom and 
foresight which Amilcar Cabral seems to have shown in his youth in spite 
of his want of experience. 7 

The last two chapters are on India and Africa and the Ugandan Asians 
respectively. The author recognizes that while India has been a principled 
supporter of Africa, the African countries have wavered between in- 
difference and neutrality in their attitudes towards India’s problems with 
China (or, for that matter, with Pakistan). The harsh policies of Zanzibar 
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and the East African countries towards Indian settlers had no element of 
deference to India as an international friend of Africa. In expelling the 
Asians, Idi Amin only dramatized that anti-Asianism was an ingredient of 
African nationalism. The author puts disproportionate blame for the 
squeeze on the Asians from East Africa on British policies and the 
British legislation of 1968, which started restricting immigrants into 
Britain. The fact was that after decolonization and in the euphoria and 
exhilaration caused by uhuru (“freedom”) neither Britain nor India could 
really protect the Asians; for Indian settlers and middle-level bureaucrats 
were the visible instruments of British imperialism. Indian diplomacy must 
now restructure the legacy of belonging to a common empire into a 
mutually respecting post-imperial relationship of equality between the 
decolonized on different coasts of the Indian Ocean (as also in the 
Caribbean and the Pacific). A high-posture partnership in development 
and modernization has to be created to eradicate old prejudice and the 
latent racialism. 

Incidentally, the author overlooks that Idi Amin gave compensation to 
6,000-odd Indian passport-holders expelled from Uganda. The British, 
who spent millions in rehabilitating the Asians who held British passports 
in the United Kingdom, got nothing. This was the only case of cash 
compensation for nationalized individual assets in international law. This 
success of India’s diplomacy was due largely to India’s nonalignment, as 
also to our restraint in the face of Amin’s provocative rhetoric of economic 
war against the Asians. 

The studies contained in the volume under review are invaluable for 
students of African politics of the 1960s and the 1970s. Africa of the 1980s 
shows an aggravation of the cnses of the 1970s—population growth, in- 
sufficient food production, shortage of resources, general economic 
stagnation, the resultant debt burdens and trade deficits, ecological 
degradation, and international exasperation. The countries of the affluent 
North are indifferent. They do not recognize that their own economic well- 
being will stagnate if development does not increase the purchasing 
capacity of the poor two-thirds of mankind. The Third World too should 
understand that the ultimate burden of independence and people’s welfare 
in Asia and Africa rests squarely on our own decisionmakers—on the grit 
and constructive muscle of the Asian and the African peoples. 

Blaming the vicious world around us is a kind of intellectual and political 
escapism. People like Professor Gupta can help us anticipate the 1990s and 
lift the hypnotic pall off past history. We in India need A fricanists like him. 


Sewa Mandir, Udaipur, Jacat MEHTA 
Rajasthan Formerly Foreign Secretary, 
Government of India 
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Perer Hoprxirx. Trespassers on the Roof of the World: The Race for 
Lhasa. London: John Murray, 1982. Pp. x + 274. £9.75. 


In our times Tibet rarely makes news. There is usually a trip by the Dalai 
Lama somewhere, or there is speculation if and when he would return to 
Tibet and, if he did, what it would mean for the Communists now ruling 
Tibet. Such news does appear but not too often. Otherwise there is silence. 
Lately the Chinese Government has allowed some “trespasses on the roof 
of the world” as the title of the volume under review puts it. This has 
resulted in some readable travelogues. 

In a sense, the nineteenth century was Tibet’s century. Of course it was 
many other things as well. It was the century of the great Russian novel; it 
was the century of Karl Marx; it was also the century of Paris. Walter 
Benjamin described Paris as the capital of the nineteenth century. No 
other city has been the capital of a century; no other century has had a 
capital. This distinguished century is also justly famous for its explorations. 
With a vibrant and expanding European imperialism a series of explora- 
tions began. Some of these exploratory expeditions went to Tibet. These 
“trespasses” continued even into the early twentieth century. 

The book under review gives a fascinating account of these exciting 
journeys. It brings the story of Tibet down to the time when the People’s 
Liberation Army marched in there and the Red Guards made their ap- 
pearance on the peaceful snow-covered wastelands fo Tibet. Thus the 
story covers roughly a hundred years from 1865 to the end of the 1960s. 

The story is indeed breathtaking and is extremely well told. The various 
explorations of Tibet are indeed worth the telling. It is just as well that a 
concise and pleasantly readable account (together with numerous plates 
and illustrations and maps) has been made available to the general reader. 

What is questionable about the author’s enterprise, however, are his 
forays in politics. He retains his story-telling mirth even when he is talking 
about the European (and Japanese) explorers. (Some of them were 
accompanied by Indian and Gurkha assistants.) There is naturally no 
disapproval of the expanding European colonialism which necessitated 
these explorations and made them possible. If anything, the author looks 
upon the exploits of the first explorers with a degree of indulgence. The 
political setting is part of the narrative. When, however, he comes to the 
Chinese, it is different. He is incensed at their “jumping into the land of 
God”. We do not say that he ought to have approved of the Chinese claim 
to Tibet. What we object to is the suggestion that the Europeans had really 
no ulterior motives vis-a-vis Tibet. Of course, he does talk of a “spy of the 
British”. At first the author narrates his story in good humour. Later the 
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humour disappears. A pleasant story becomes a political tract. The author 
of course is entitled to his views. But he might have written two books: a 
story and a political tract rarely blend well. They haven’t in this book. 


Centre for East Asian Studies, G.P. DESHPANDE 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


East Asia 


ROGER BUCKLEY. Occupation Policy: Britain, the United States, and Japan, 
1945-1952. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982. Pp. xii + 
294. Price not indicated. 


The period 1945-52, i.e. the period of the occupation of Japan by the 
Allied Powers, has already been thoroughly examined by several scholars; 
and all aspects of US—Japanese relations during this period have been well 
researched. The book under review, however, is concerned mainly with 
Britain’s dealings with the United States in respect of Japan during the 
above-mentioned period. Its objective, as claimed by the author, is (a) to 
specify British aims as regards the Occupation; (b) to examine the role of 
the United States, which, by virtue of the part it played during the Second 
World War, was the main formulator and executor of Occupation policies; 
and (c) to evaluate the successes and failures of British aims in Japan. 

The book under review.is probably the first work to deal extensively and 
critically with the role that Britain wished to play in Japan through various 
bodies like the Far Eastern Commission, the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, the Allied Council for Japan, etc. 

While assessing the role played by Britain in Japan, the author, however, 
comes to conclusions which are not very different from those set forth in 
other works on the occupation of Japan. Almost all works clearly state that 
US views prevailed over those of the other countries. 

The author states that national interests like the need for US financial 
and military support, as also the lack of detailed planning at the time when 
Japan surrendered to the Allies, prevented Britain from asserting its views. 
At the same time he points out how, unlike Britain, the United States was 
well prepared and clear about its objectives. The British Foreign Office had 
no knowledge of these objectives. Right from the first step Britain lost out to 
the United States. Also it was more interested in other parts of the world 
like Europe and the Middle East than in Japan. Hence, more often than 
not, in view of its need for US support in other regions of the world, 
Britain considered it expedient to uphold US policies, however much it 
may have resented them. 
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US supremacy in Japan was so clear that, as the author points out, all 
non-US personnel had to acquire thé permission of the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers before meeting Japanese Government 
Officials. Often enough the meetings between Japanese Government 
officials and the leaders of the other Allied Powers went unrecorded in 
consequence. 

The author appropriately calls Britain’s role in Japan a “disappoint- 
ment”. On small matters, the United States agreed with Britain, but on 
major issues like the formulation of the Peace Treaty it insisted upon 
having the final say. 

In the process of assessing and analysing Britain’s aims in Japan and the 
degree of success Britain attained in realizing them, as also while dealing 
with the US style of functioning in Japan, the author brings out certain 
facts and narrates certain anecdotes which would be of special interest to 
scholars specializing in this area. The book, which views the occupation of 
Japan from Britain’s point of view, is a definite contribution to the literature 
already available on the subject. The vast primary source material used by 
the author invests the book with considerable credibility. 


Centre for East Asian Studies, LALIMA VARMA 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Southeast Asia 


THOMMY SVENSSON and PER SØRENSEN, eds. Indonesia and Malaysia: 
Scandinavian Studies in Contemporary Society. London and Malmo: 
Curzon Press, 1983. Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies, Studies 
on Asian Topics No. 5. Paperback. Pp. viii + 282. Price, not 
indicated. 


This book has grown out of a conference on Indonesia and Malaysia held 
in Sweden in 1977. It contains nine out of the thirteen papers read at the 
conference. These nine carry historical, anthropological, and linguistic 
profiles of Indonesia and Malaysia. While the linguistic studies are broad- 
based, others are mainly case studies of certain selected villages or rural 
pockets in which the authors try to make generalizations on the basis of 
their field studies. 

Both Indonesia and Malaysia emerged as independent nation states 
in recent years after throwing off the colonial yoke. They are both still 
engaged in efforts to weld their diverse ethnic groups into a common 
structure of values and beliefs and to achieve satisfactory levels of ethnic 
integration, national unity, and economic self-sufficiency. 
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Indonesia is geographically and ethnically more diverse than Malaysia. 
Culturally it is composite because Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam have 
imteracted with one another over the centuries. In spite of occasional 
friction, people belonging to the three religions have lived side by side in 
comparative peace. The dramatization of the Hindu epic Ramayana in the 
Bali area of Indonesia is a marvel of mime, music, and costume. Buddhist 
iconography has attained a rare richness in the Borobudur temple complex 
in Java. Malaysia, however, is a unitary country in many ways; its main 
ethnic groups—the Malays, the Indians, and the Chinese—have lived in a 
strictly demarcated pattern. The people are held together more by 
economic interests than by social or cultural bonds. 

Elisabet Lind in her paper “The Rhetoric of Sukarno” refers not only to 
the Indonesian leader’s charismatic hoid on the Indonesian people both 
during the struggle for freedom and in the post-Independence period but 
also to his skilful use of the traditional Indonesian concepts of justice, 
freedom, and national destiny. In the process of reaching out to his people 
Sukarno drew on the rich heritage of Wayang, the puppet theatre, which 
uses myth and legend to convey political and social messages to kings and 
commoners alike, and tried to mediate between national values and the 
masses. He also used the political language of revolution and Socialism of 
his time to convey to the people an essentially Indonesian perspective. 

Lars Vikor’s paper “Language Policy and Language Planning in 
Indonesia and Malaysia” addresses itself to the problems encountered in 
developing a link language. The challenge in Indonesia is especially serious 
becasue of its ethnic diversity and geographic factors. During its freedom 
struggle mass political parties like Sarekat Islam and Partai Kumunis 
Indonesia (PKI) adopted Malay as the link language. In the post- 
Independence period, however, the Government of Indonesia started 
using Bahasa Indonesia, an eclectic language made up of loan words from 
Malay, Dutch, Sanskrit, and English, as the link language. Malay is the 
link language of the people in Malaysia. Malay borrows largely from 
Arabic and English sources for its vocabulary although it is less cumber- 
some than Bahasa Indonesia, whose resources are very diverse. The two 
countries have been cooperating with each other in bringing about linguistic 
reforms. 

Thommy Svensson’s “Peasants and Politics in Early Twentieth-Century~ 
West Java” describes how Sarekat Islam and the PKI have mobilized the 
masses in Indonesia. Sarekat Islam was formed in the early years of this 
century by urban-based leaders who were agitating for the amelioration of 
the people’s economic condition and for political rights; it had most of its 
followers in the rural belt. It employed Islamic symbols to mobilize the 
masses. However, within a few years it disintegrated for want of a unified 
structure. The PKI, which also had urban-based leaders, made use of 
Sarekat Islam’s organizational network by designating it Sarekat Rakyat. 
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In the West, Communism is, and has always been, associated with an 
industrial society. In the countries of Western Europe, like Italy and 
France, the Communists are to be found in the vanguard of trade unions; 
in Eastern Europe they have emerged as ruling groups. Their emergence as 
a rural-based party in many countries of Asia has added a new dimension 
to the Marxist theory of social revolution. They have often combined 
modern forms of organization with traditional networks or institutions to 
gain influence among the rural people. But their path has not been eusy. 
The rise of Islamic fundamentalism in many Asian countri¢s has meant a 
serious setback for the Communists. The author refers in this paper to the 
fundamentalist upsurge in Indonesia, and says that this. upsurge has 
weakened the influence of the Communist Party in the rural belt. 

L.P. Aass and S. Aass in their paper “Rural Change in Suharto’s 
Indonesia” discuss present-day agriculture in a Javan village; Ingela 
Gerdin in her paper “Land and Labour in West Lombok: Non-Involutionary 
Change” throws light on the peasants changing over to modernity in the 
Lombok Island near Bali. Both papers refer to the increasing commer- 
cialization of traditional or cooperative labour by wage payment, 
expansion of farming, weakening of feudal ties, etc. Both dispute the 
contention of the noted anthropologist Clifford Geertz that in the process 
of modernization an “involution” has occurred in certain sectors in 
Indonesia, especially in agriculture. According to this theory, instead of 
increasing displacement of traditional networks by modern operations, a 
number of reversals have occurred such as the growth of an elaborate 
hierarchy, the emergence of a complicated tenurial system, and the 
reinforcement of a traditional outlook based on religious symbolism. The 
authors contend that these reversals are a tangible reality. 

Magnus Lindgren’s paper “The Problem of Kinship: Women’s Labour 
and Relations of Production in the New Guinea Highlands” shows a close 
connexion between-ideology and social structure. Lindgren contends that 
the kinship structure in this region is deeply influenced by a male-oriented 
ideology in which the contribution of women’s labour to agriculture is 
underemphasized. The output of women’s labour is used mainly for rituals 
or for ceremonial purposes, while the work done by men has an economic 
significance. This reinforces the “agnatic ideology” and “non-valourization” 
of women’s labour. In reality, however, women’s contribution to the local 
economy cannot be ignored. 

Sven Cederroth’s paper “Marrying the Ancestors: Marriage Strategies of 
the Surenese Nobility in Lombok” discusses the relation between marriage 
and social structure. The feudal families in the Surenese area resort to first- 
cousin marriages not only to preserve preperty interests intact but also to 
keep the commoners out of competition. The ruse they adopt to achieve 
this is to levy very heavy elopement fines {as part of the bride-price) on the 
non-relatives and commoners who seek brides from feudal families. 
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W.L. Burghoorn’s paper “Names and Address Customs in Minahasa” 
analyses the technonymic practices in the feudal families. Names in the 
Minahasa area reflect the feudal or traditional ranks. The modes of address 
reflect the social hierarchy; the nuances of rank and status are well 
recognized by speakers and addressees. 

Ingrid Rudie’s paper “Controversial Reciprocity on Social Change and 
Role Negotiation in a Kelantan Malay Community” refers to the transition 
of traditional agriculture to modernity. In spite of changing conditions, the 
older community network, cooperative labour, and mutual hospitality still 
mark rural agricultural activity. The extent of persistence of tradition in 
this community is, however, controversial. 

Although the book has interesting glimpses of two Asian countries, it 
does not present a comprehensive view. First, the two countries are not 
placed in an Asian regional perspective. There is no attempt to draw 
illustrations or examples from other Asian societies such as China, India, 
Sri Lanka, etc. Second, there is no reference to industrial developments in 
Indonesia or to developments on the rubber plantations in Malaysia, which 
are an integral part of these societies. It is hoped that while revising the 
book the editors would make it more broad-based so as to include more 
material on the geographical. ethnic, and cultural aspects of the, two 
countries. The editors should be complimented on their enterprise in 
giving us a Scandinavian view of two emerging countries of Asia in the 
English language. 
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SHIREEN Moosvi. The Economy of the Mughal Empire c. 1595: A Statistical 
Study. Delhi: Oxford University Press (for the Centre of Advanced 
Study in History, Aligarh Muslim University), 1987. Pp. xii + 442. Rs 
195.00. 


In recent years there have been several important studies on the economy 
of late pre-colonial India. These works have far improved our under- 
standing of the subject since Moreland’s voluminous works with their 
biased inferences and conclusions appeared in the 1920s. Among these, 
Irfan Habib’s works occupy a singularly distinct position. Irfan Habib has, 
over the past twentyfive years, ably conducted studies on major aspects of 
the economy for such vast territories with diverse geographical añd local 
conditions as the Mughals controlled during the seventeenth century. 
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These studies are all very valuable in that they are based on an extensive 
survey of Persian and European (mainly English) sources. Any fresh 
attempt at generalization, unless based on untapped source material or ina 
new interpretative framework, is bound to be repetitive. This is a flaw 
noticed at first in the work under review here. While Irfan Habib arrives at 
certain conclusions on the basis of an extensive range of evidence, the 
author of the book under review reiterates the same results mainly through 
her analysis of statistical information contained only in Abul Fazl’s Ain-i 
Akbari. Perhaps she is the only historian who has made so liberal a use of 
assumptions to push her hypotheses. 

The basic problem about Ain’s statistical data is that they have not been 
tested to ascertain if regional variations have been incorporated in them. 
The author just starts with the presupposition that Aim represented or 
encompassed regional differences on productivity of soil, local prices, and 
similar other aspects. Her use of select regional sources is hardly adequate 
to overcome limitations of Ain as a source of all-encompassing statistical 
information. Studies based on regional archival evidence, such as those by 
S.P. Gupta, Dilbagh Singh, and others, militate against the broad general- 
izations on Mughal India which the present work offers. To cite an 
example, S.P. Gupta, whom the author acknowledges for certain infor- 
mation on Rajasthan, has shown in The Agrarian System of Eastern 
Rajasthan that uncultivable waste ranged anywhere between 7 and 20 per 
cent of the measured area (see pp. 41 and 289). The author, however, 
makes an allowance of only 10 per cent in Ain’s arazi (“measured area”) 
statistics (p. 44). Similarly, in the case of productivity, she prefers to 
compare yields from the best lands in the nineteenth century with the 
averages of Sher Shah’s high and middling yields for the food crops. If she 
had compared yields from the best lands for both the periods, the earlier 
period would have shown yields higher by more than 20 per cent. Evidence 
from Eastern Rajasthan of the eighteenth century also show higher yields 
than in the nineteenth century. 1h the case of cash crops, especially indigo, 
the author’s conclusions are not only contrary to the actual situation but 
misleading too. She compares yields obtained from a smaller unit of area 
for the seventeenth century (pp. 84-85) to conclude that “no great change 
is discernible in those of cash crops for which we have evidence”. Bigha-i- 
daftari, the unit of area for the Mughal period, was two-fifths of an acre. 
For uniformity she should have converted bigha-i daftari to acres or 
acres to bigha-i daftari and then compared the yields from cultivated areas 
of identical size. She does not do so though such conversion is available to 
her in the research article cited by her ‘in her discussion on the subject. 

The author gives a new meaning to jarna’dami. She defines this term as 
net revenue realization. This is clearly at variance with our earlier under- 
standing of the term based on a detailed survey of the manuals and 
documents of the Mughal period, viz expected/estimated gross revenue. 
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As against direct evidence as to how jama’ was determined,’ the author 
prefers to draw her inferences from an indirect reference in a single source. 
She blends two entirely different words into one—jama’dami and hal-i 
hasil (“actual realization”)—and thus avoids any discussion on hasil or 
realization. It is an established fact that jama’dami was highly inflated and 
exceeded Aasil by 30 per cent or more. Owing to this divergence Shah 
Jahan was constrained to work out the changing ratio between jama’ and 
hasil. Also jagirs (“land assignments”) were declared in terms of month 
proportions. That is, if kasil was three-fourths of jama’, the jagir concerned 
was styled “nine-monthly”; if it was half, then it was called “six-monthly”; 
and so on. 

The author extensively uses the inflated jama’ statistics for her hypo- 
theses on the State’s income, expenditure, urbanization, etc. She thus 
presents a highly distorted picture of the economy of Mughal India. Her 
estimates of the expenditure on the maintenance of the mansabdars 
(“Mughal nobility”) to the tune of 8.6 per cent of the total revenue 
resources of the Mughal Empire have already been qualified. This alone 
should necessitate a revision of her estimates of urbanization and 
population, c. 1600. 

The sophisticated quantification technique applied by the author to the 
study of the Mughal economy are really intended to substantiate her 
hypotheses regarding the nature and extent of urbanization in Mughal India. 
The other sectors of the Mughal economy have thus to fall in line with her 
construct of Mughal urbanization. If the quantification dimension of the 
Mughal agrarian economy as offered in her work is suspect because of the 
inflation of figures, her theses on Mughal urbanization are suspect too. 
After all, in the long run the Mughal urban economy was but an extension 
of the essential agrarian economy of the period. 
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WALTER K. ANDERSEN AND SHRIDHAR D. DaMLeE. The Brotherhood in 
Saffron: The Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh and Hindu Revivalism. 
New Delhi: Vistaar Publications, 1987. Pp. xiv + 317. Rs 150.00. 


The book under review is a combined, updated version of two earlier 
studies by J. Curran and Craig Baxter. Like its predecessors, it is also 
factual and chronological in its approach. It does not provide an insight 
into the nature of revivalism propagated by the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS); nor does it care to fathom the causes that enabled it to 


! Details are available in Irfan Habib’s The Agrarian System of Mughal India, p. 213. 
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survive and thrive in the hostile environment that engulfed it after the 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The authors view revivalism as an inevitable phenomenon that surfaces 
when the web of relationships that sustains traditional societies in the 
countries of the Third World, particularly in South Asia, is shattered by the 
ruthless march of modernizing forces. According to them, “organizations 
like the RSS which advocate the restoration of community have a salience 
to those who feel rootless”. Religious revivalism is thus a “yearning for 
community” felt by those whose links with “primary associations which 
mediate between the individual and society” have reached a breaking- 
point. The authors are aware that “revivalist groups represent a kind of 
spectrum of ideologies, ranging from defences of traditional orthodoxy to 
completely new formulations of traditional norms and practices”. Still they 
are unwilling to interpret this variety in revivalist ideologies as an arti- 
culation of political aspirations of certain segments of a community which 
are determined to thwart the progress of democratic processes that are 
bound to erode the social bases of their power. Furthermore, in multi- 
religious societies recourse to revivalism is deliberately taken to sharpen 
communal identities and to prepare ground for communal consolidation of 
political power. In other words, religious revivalism is never sans political 
ambition, and the political structure envisaged by it is almost always 
authoritarian in character. The ideology of the RSS, therefore, does not 
represent the “yearning for community” by alienated and insecure indi- 
viduals, as the authors would have us believe, but the desire for absolute 
domination by the members of a community who feel entitled to do so on 
the basis of their numerical strength. The introductory generalizations of 
the authors are wholly contradicted by their account of the RSS and its 
carefully fathered offspring. 

‘ The book is not merely ‘devoted to the RSS. It also focuses on the 
“family” of organizations around the RSS, especially its political affiliates. 
The affiliates are responsible for applying the broad ideological principles 
to their own specific areas of interest, and they have considerable freedom 
of manoeuvre in this matter. In fact they have often modified the views of 
the RSS on a wide range of issues. 

In explaining the character of the RSS the authors are of the opinion that 
it remained scrupulously nonpolitical for quite some time, and it was not 
until after Independence that it began seriously to consider political 
activity. People who knew the RSS well, such as Dr N.S. Hardikar, the 
leader of the Hindustan Seva Dal (the youth unit of the Indian National 
Congress) criticized the RSS for its refusal to get politically involved. V.D. 
Savarkar frequently denounced the RSS for its “purely cultural” orien- 
tation. In his typically frank manner, he publicly stated: “The epitaph for 
the RSS volunteer will be that he was born, he joined the RSS and he died 
without accomplishing anything.” 
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This is too narrow a criterion for evaluating the character of a movement 
or an organization. Avoidance of direct participation in the political 
process does not or cannot make an organization “apolitical”. It is the 
ultimate goal that an organization claims to pursue, not how the goal is 
pursued, that reveals its real character. 

The circumstances which gave birth to the RSS and shaped its organ- 
izational features were definitely not “apolitical” in nature. The authors of 
the book under review here say that the RSS was founded by Dr Keshav 
Baliram Hedgewar in the wake of communal riots in the mid-1920s in 
which the Hindus were at the receiving end at the hands of their Muslim 
adversaries. The sole purpose of Dr Hedgewar in founding the organization 
was to instil a martial spirit among the effeminate Hindus through physical 
training and religious motivation. He gave priority to the raising of a large 
cadre dedicated to the cause of restoring the pristine glory of Hinduism. 
This was a clever move on his part. Such a seemingly innocuous movement 
was not likely to attract the hostile attention of the British rulers. Nor 
would it provoke the enemy, viz the Muslims. What is more, it would 
escape the stigma of dividing the freedom movement, a charge which was 
being levelled against both V.D. Savarkar’s Hindu Mahasabha and Qaid-e 
Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s Muslim : 

The eclipse that the RSS suffered after the death of Mahatma Gandhi 
was temporary. After some time it floated a number of “front” organ- 
izations—the Jana Sangh, the Mazdoor Sangh, and the Bharati Parishad, 
to name only a few—with a view to roping in the various segments of 
society and making its début on the Indian political scene with a bang. 
Although its calculations went awry when the Jana Sangh secured only 
three seats in the Lok Sabha and thirtyfive seats in the various State 
legislatures in the elections of 1952, it drew consolation from the fact that it 
had qualified for recognition as an all-India party by the Election 
Commission of India. In each of the subsequent elections to the Lok Sabha 
and the State legislatures, except in 1971 and 1972, the Jana Sangh 
progressively improved its representation, as also its voting percentage. 

The Jana Sangh in its new incarnation as the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) is trying hard to develop into a national political force, but it is 
questionable whether it can do so with a cadre largely drawn from the RSS. 
Within the party’s organizational structure, the cadre has been reluctant to 
share power with politically prominent figures with a non-RSS background 
who could mobilize mass support for the party. It is also doubtful that with 
its training, emphasizing the sacrifice of the self for the larger good, a 
charismatic figure will emerge from the RSS ranks. On the other hand, it is 
almost certain that the BJP will not be able to survive without the brother- 
hood in saffron. 

An analysis of its electoral performance over the years brings out two 
significant facts. One is that its appeal is largely limited to the Hindi- 
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speaking areas though it has, of late, been able to make inroads into 
certain peripheral Hindi States like Maharashtra and Gujarat, the mid- 
Southern States of Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, and down south in 
Kerala. The second fact is that its vote bank consists more or less of the 
petty bourgeoisie in urban areas. 

The authors of the book under review do not agree that the term 
“Rightist” can be applied to the RSS in an unqualified manner. They point 
out that in attaching a higher value to the well being of the community than 
to the well being of the individual the RSS belief system does approach the 
“Right”. On the other hand, when it proclaims the essential goodness and 
perfectibility of human nature, it is closer to the “Left”. In advocating that 
each group possesses a significant amount of autonomy to work out its own 
destiny, it has some affinity even with the “New Left”. The fine ideological 
nuances, even if discernible, do not cause any confusion in the minds of its 
supporters. They regard the RSS ideology as diametrically opposed to the 
one preached by the parties of the Left in India. It is this perception that 
strengthens their loyalty to the RSS cause. 

The Jana Sangh’s acceptance of the Constitutional system established 
after Independence makes the authors of the book under review conclude 
that the ideal of Hindu raj as enshrined in the RSS ideology is not an ideal 
to which its cadre appears to be devoted any more. “The RSS theorists 
have”, they emphasize, “advanced such proposals more as a theoretical 
exercise than as a real call for a change.” 

If the RSS has become less serious in the realization of its dream, it is not 
due to any lack of endeavour on its part. It is rather due to certain hurdles 
which its impassioned communal appeals are unable to destroy. The 
emerging regional parties and the stark regional disparities refuse to 
succumb to the illusory grandeur of communal glory. Moreover, the 
minorities, who are inconsequential in Indian polity, are not likely in such 
an eventuality to remain mute spectators to the work of the swayarnsevaks 
in this direction. The dream of Hindu raj has to reckon with the China Wall 
of minority resistance. 

However, the unrealized dream of communal power, if not abandoned, 
can accentuate the alienation of the rival communities and tempt those 
sections or individuals who find the wider arena of secular politics unsuited 
to their ambitions. This is why such “theoretical exercises” cannot be taken 
lightly by those who are the direct targets of these “exercises”. 

The book under review can at best provide only ready “raw material” for 
seme perceptive person anxious to study the psyche of the Hindu petty 
bourgeoisie of the Hindi hinterland. 
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SIBNARAYAN Ray, ed. Selected Works of M.N. Roy, Volume 1 (1917-1922). 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1987. Pp. xvi + 564. Rs‘275.00. 


This is the first of a projected series of volumes (six or possibly even eight) 
of the selected works of M.N. Roy, timed to coincide with his birth 
centenary year. The contents of this weighty tome, as also the scope of the 
proposed subsequent volumes, are enough to indicate that M.N. Roy was 
one of the most prolific political figures of modern India. It is characteristic 
of his writings that, whether of the order of political pamphleteering or 
philosophical reflection or autobiographical jottings, they are at all times 
the works of a political engagé. 

This particular selection spans the years 1917-22, and includes notably 
the well-known tract “India in Transition”; the documents of the Second 
Congress of the Communist International, i.e. those pertaining to the 
Lenin-Roy debate on the National and Colonial Question; and the report 
on the controversial formation of the emigré Communist Party of India at 
Tashkent in 1920. These, and a wide range of other essays and articles, are 
prefaced by a very useful and comprehensive introduction by Sibnarayan 
Ray, a one-time colleague of Roy and therefore a singularly appropriate 
person to serve as editor. 

The first selection in this volume is Roy’s “Open Letter to Woodrow 
Wilson”, written from Mexico in 1907. Roy was at this time already twenty 
years of age, and it is difficult to make sense of any period of his political 
and intellectual development without reference to what went before 
(particularly when what went before was the stuff of which adventure 
fiction alone is normally made). Born Narendra Nath Bhattacharya at 
Midnapore in 1887, he took the name Manabendra Nath Roy several years 
later in the United States of America. He was not quite out of school when, 
inspired by the anti-partition agitation in Bengal, he joined an under- 
ground revolutionary organization, the Anushilan Samiti, and quickly rose 
to be a member of its innermost circle. While reorganizing the revolutionary 
groups in Bengal some years later, he travelled frequently to China, 
Indonesia, Japan, and other parts of Southeast Asia to negotiate financial 
and military aid from the Germans. In 1915 he set sail for Germany via the 
United States, travelling as Charles Martin, a theology student from 
Pondicherry bound for Paris. Arriving in San Francisco in 1916, he 
assumed the name by which he was to become internationally famous. As 
he wrote in his Memoirs, “M.N. Roy was born on the campus of the 
Stanford University”. Here he met Evelyn Trent, whom he subsequently 
married in New York. It was in New York that he met Lala Lajpat Rai, as 
well as many American radicals, and in the public library of this city made 
his acquaintance with the works of Karl Marx. 

Meanwhile America joined the war, and Roy, still a fugitive revolution- 
ary, fled to Mexico, where he soon established himself at the centre of 
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Socialist activity, both intellectual and revolutionary. He organized and 
guided the first National Congress of Mexican Socialists in 1919, as also the 
newly founded Socialist Party. On the arrival in Mexico of Mikhail 
Borodin, the representative of the Communist International, he found in 
him an able preceptor. Borodin on his part found in Roy a generous host. 
It was, therefore, hardly surprising that in spite of a split in the ranks of the 
Mexican Socialists, it was the party organized by Roy which obtained 
Official recognition from the Comintern. Lenin invited Roy to Moscow. In 
December 1919 Roy left the country where he had come of age intel- 
lectually, culturally, and, above all, politically, having made there the 
momentous ideological transition from militant, revolutionary nationalism 
to doctrinaire Marxism. 

The first few selections in this volume reflect something of this transi- 
tion. In “Open Letter to Woodrow Wilson” (signed “The Nationalist Party 
of India Per its Representative M.N. Roy”) Roy is still very much the 
militant nationalist. He writes passionately of the “Revolution of 1857” 
and its repression by the British. Only five years later, in “India in 
Transition”, he refers (p. 189) to the same event as “nothing but the last 
effort of the dethroned feudal potentates to regain their power. It was 
a struggle between the worn-out feudal system and the newly-introduced 
commercial capitalism for political supremacy.” In “Open Letter” he joins 
issue with Britain over its claim to represent a superior civilization and its 
boast about giving India a better Government. By reference to William 
Digby’s account of the economic condition of India, he demonstrates how 
it was Britain which profited from the relationship. The argument against 
the theory of British benevolence is finally clinched by pointing to the poor 
Imperial record in the fields of education and public health. Essentially his 
argument depends for its vindication upon the liberal notion of the consent 
of the governed as a condition of political dominion. 

In “India: Her Past, Present, and Future”, a tract originally written in 
Spanish, Roy expresses what may loosely be called the extremist view of 
history, harking back to the ancient Indian civilization and expressing 
regret that the struggle for freedom must entail a departure from the 
glorious peaceful tradition. The transition from this to the position 
expressed in the next essay—“Hunger and Revolution in India” (1919)—is 
dramatic, and the clue to this transition is clearly to be found in Roy’s 
conversion to historical materialism. Here for the first time concepts like 
capitalism and imperialism enter the discourse. The cause of Indian 
independence is now seen as “a local affair, having for its end and purpose 
the creation of another egoistic nationalism” (p. 158). No longer is the 
appeal against British imperialism couched in moral metaphor: it now 
becomes part of a more comprehensive position against world capitalism. 

The Roys arrived in Moscow via Spain, Switzerland, and Germany. In 
Berlin, where they made a four-month stopover, Roy, with two others, 
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authored “An Indian Communist Manifesto”. First published in the 
Glasgow Socialist, th's pamphlet carried an appeal to the British proletariat 
to recognize and support the Indian revolutionary movement. It informed 
them that the nationalist movement in India was bourgeois in character, 
while the revolutionary movement of the class-conscious workers and 
peasants aimed at social revolution and not merely national independence. 
Roy developed this analysis further in his “Supplementary Theses on the 
National and Colonial Question” which Lenin invited him to present to the 
Second Congress of the Comintern in 1920. In his own theses on the 
subject, Lenin had argued that the nationalist bourgeoisie in the colonies 
was playing a historically revolutionary role and ought, therefore, to be 
supported by the Communists. Roy on the other hand saw these two 
movements—the nationalist and the revolutionary—as distinct and 
irreconcilable. The Communist parties of the imperialist countries ought, 
he argued, to support the proletarian parties of the colonies which were 
following an independent path of development by keeping in close touch 
with the masses. The two forces were in his view contradictory, and could 
not progress together. The Comintern, however, adopted both these 
theses—Lenin’s and Roy’s—with some alterations and amendments. This 
volume reproduces not merely Roy’s theses, but also the relevant sections 
of the proceedings of the Second Congress. Shortly after the Congress, 
Roy travelled to Tashkent, where, with some like-minded colleagues, he 
helped found the emigré Communist Party of India in October 1920, which 
faced some difficulty in gaining acceptance as the authentic forerunner of 
the Communist Party of India (CPI) inaugurated at Kanpur in 1925. 

On his return to Moscow, Roy presented another set of draft theses to 
the Third Congress of the Comintern in 1921. Dissatisfied with the 
response of the Comintern leadership, he undertook to write a long mono- 
graph on India. Completed in 1922, and published in German, Russian, 
and English, “India in Transition” was widely hailed as a major Marxist 
interpretation of Indian history, society, and economy. In its four main 
sections, Roy examined the nature and growth of the Indian bourgeoisie; 
the development and condition of the proletariat and of the rural popu- 
lation (both artisans and peasantry); and the character of the political 
movement. He analysed the British Government’s indulgence of the 
Indian bourgeoisie, and the shrewdness of the latter in making the mass 
movement impotent by co-opting it into the national movement, thereby 
ensuring that it did not succeed in overthrowing British imperialism. He 
forcefully asserted the existence of a class struggle in India, arguing that 
the nationalist struggle was more noticeable only because it was noisier. 
The worker, he wrote, would be the agent of freedom, which was quite 
meaningless until it brought with it economic and social emancipation as 
well. 

Roy now described the extremist nationalists, his former colleagues, as 
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tne embodiment of “reactionary social forces” (p. 333). His assessment of 
the political potential of the nationalist bourgeoisie was, from his point of 
view, unduly optimistic inasmuch as it was based on his unshakeable 
conviction that it was a weak and hollow class, which had appeared too late 
on the scene to play anything like the role enacted by its European 
counterpart, and which was destined to end in a compromise with the 
Imperial Power. It may be churlish to belittle Roy on the inaccuracy of his 
political forecasting, but probably a little more justifiable to subject his 
interpretation of the class structure of Indian society to closer scrutiny. On 
reading a preliminary draft, Lenin had cautioned Roy against “a wishful 
interpretation of facts”. These “facts” on which the book was based were 
culled entirely from Government of India reports, Blue Books, and the 
1921 census. To this extent, it is true that Roy’s assessment of the levels of 
revolutionary awareness already achieved by the workers and peasants was 
as much in excess of the available evidence as his evaluation of the fate of 
the bourgeoisie rested upon wishful conjecture. Implicitly both expressed a 
mechanical application of a borrowed model to a society not ready for it. 
His unquestioning assumption of India as a capitalist society could hardly 
have taken him in a direction other than the one he actually took. 

In later years Roy was to travel widely and return eventually to India. 
The subsequent volumes in this series will cover his later writings, 
including the documents on China. On his release from prison in India, he 
joined the Indian National Congress, but even as a member of the All- 
India Congress Committee, he was an unremitting critic of Gandhi and 
Subhas Bose alike. Eventually, he was to make the. final intellectual 
transition of his life, from historical materialism to radical humanism. 
Rarely has a man changed his ideological clothes so often and so publicly as 
did Manabendra Nath Roy, 
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MapHU LIMAYE. Contemporary Indian Politics. New Delhi: Radiant 
Publishers, 1987. Pp. viii + 467. Rs 200.00. 


The author of this book, Madhu Limaye, was a Member of the Lok Sabha 
for many years. He was a member of the SSP (Samyukta Samajwadi Party) 
group in Parliament and, with his colleague George Fernandes, vied with 
Atal Behari Vajpayee in Hindi oratory. More than that, he was a throw- 
back to a former giant of the House, H.Y. Kamath. Both, it was said in 
good humour, had swallowed the rule book of procedure and made it part 
of their systems! Indeed one did not expect any contentious issue to come 
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up for discussion without Limaye’s inevitable intervention: Adhyaksh 
Mahoday, Vyavastha ka prashna hai! There was much fire in his tempera- 
ment and what the author of a famous book implies in the title of that book 
“a rage for justice”. However, passion and moral fervour were not 
accompanied by madhu, the sweetness implicit in his first name, which one 
did find in another, equally well-known Member of Parliament, Hiren 
Mukerjee (whose book on Nehru, The Gentle Colossus, was reviewed in 
this journal some time ago).' Limuye and Mukerjee are very different in 
temperament, and yet they have many things in common. They are both 
good scholars, and their different perceptions of the various personalities 
and events make fascinating reading. l 

Unlike Mukerjee’s book on Nehru and M.J. Akbar’s magnum opus the 
book under review here is now about a year and a half old. It does not 
purport to be a portrait or a biography and is, therefore, not easygoing. 
-But it is in itself extraordinary that an Indian politician who played so 
effective a part in the evolution of modern India should, at any rate for a 
while, take political sannyas to cogitate on contemporary India in depth. 
This shows that Limaye has no lust for power such as brings back some 
defeated candidates through the backdoor to the Rajya Sabha. This 
absence of any craving for power imparts greater validity to his work. 

Unlike Mukerjee, who was too close to his subject, and Akbar, who 
belongs to a generation subsequent to his hero’s, the present author had a 
ringside view of history, albeit not in the Congress fold. He belongs, 
however, to the second generation of freedom fighters, having been 
imprisoned in 1940 at the age of eighteen. He was also an active participant 
in the liberation of Goa. His political and personal credentials to write a 
book of this sort are, therefore, irreproachable. 

The book covers a monumental 426 pages; the notes and the index take 
the length to 464 pages. Obviously the author’s object is not a popular 
success. He has given us a scholarly tome meant for serious academicians 
at both the student and pedagogic levels, a mine of arcane information 
which bespeaks a wide-ranging and omnivorous scholarship. It abounds in 
out-of-the-way bits of knowledge which may delight the seeker of rare 
academic pearls. His knowledge of world history is no less remarkable than 
his familiarity with comparative constitutions. However, elegant phraseo- 
logy and a passion for style as an objective in itself are not among the 
merits of the book. His sentences, like those of Arun Shourie, tend to be 
long. When the idea itself is a complex one, this is no help to the reader. 
The various chapters do not come in a chronological order as in books on 
history, ancient and modern. Each chapter, however, can stand by itself, as 
a well-integrated logical analysis of a particular topic; and, taken together, 


! Hiren Mukerjee, The Gentle Colossus: A Study of Jawaharlal Nehru (Delhi, 1984). 
12 M.J. Akbar, Nehru: The Making of Modern India (New York, 1988). 
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the chapters constitute contemporary history, justifying the title of the 
book. The colourful chapter titles are like programmatic music: the fare to 
come is anticipated in the titles themselves. 

The author emerges as the prophet Jeremiah of Indian polity, his vision 
stretching from the past to the future. He laments the fall in the standards 
of pubilc life and morality, and says that he has little hope for the future. 
(Jeremiah found it in foreshadowing the birth of Christ!) But he always has 
the power to provoke the reader into coming back for a second look at 
statements which seem rather drastic, with the feeling that they have in 
them more than a grain of truth. 

Nehru and the Indian Constitution constitute the opening chapter. This 
chapter is the longest and rightly so. It is always the opening chapter which 
sets the tone and flavour of what is to come. This one certainly is an hors 
d’euvres to continually provocative and informative reading. 

Not even Madhu Limaye seems to be able to get away from Nehru, who - 
keeps coming up again and again like King Charles’s head (which proves 
that Nehru was the sort that could be worshipped or hated but never 
ignored). The author starts off with-the following statement: “Jawaharlal 
Nehru was never enamoured of constitutional politics.” He goes on to 
explain that 


. . . constitutional politics, at one level, involved leading deputations, 
writing memorials, [and] discussing constitutional and legal devices; at 
another end it meant fighting elections and making speeches in legis- 
latures. There was another dimension to constitutional politics, and this 
was the perpetual search for an understanding with the Muslims. None 
of these things Jawaharlal relished. 


The chapter characteristically provides certain arcane facts of history, 
certainly for the intellectually curious non-academician who has not 
ploughed through the debates of the Constituent Assembly. 

The author makes the point thai the Constitution derived much of its 
strength from the work of legal luminaries who were non-party men. The 
Government deemed it proper to associate non-party legal luminaries with 
the making of the Constitution. Incidentally, this innovation, which it has 
since given up, was Vallabhbhai Patel’s, not Nehru’s! Interestingly enough, 
though he is generally given out to be a Hindu communalist, Patel chaired 
the Subcommittee on Minorities, which was responsible, at least theo- 
retically, for a series of liberal statutes—as liberal as obtains anywhere in 
the Western world. 

The author traces almost every problem of the Indian polity to the 
crucial constitutional process which started with the Government of India 
Act, 1935—the fulcrum on which all the other, subsequent additions to the 
Constitution rest. He points out that the Congress itself sowed the seeds of 
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linguistic separatism when, for party purposes, it provided for “linguistic 
provinces” which transcended their physical boundaries on the map. He 
presages detailed commentaries on the same subject in iater chapters. At 
this stage he only refers to Nehru’s ambivalent attitude first in resisting and 
then in permitting the linguistic division of Greater Bombay while turning 
down the demand for a Punjabi suba. (Akbar, reinterpreting the same 
event in his book, regards it, on the other hand, as reflecting Nehru’s 
prescience; for, in the Punjab, not only language, but the secular character 
of the State was involved.) 

Mention should now be made of Chapter 3, which is a mine of in- 
formation on comparative constitutions. The layman may not know that the 
Constitutions worked out by J.V. Stalin and Adolf Hitler in their time were 
technically perfect on paper. The character of the men in command can 
circumvent written legal statutes, effecting a constitutional coup d’état 
without technically subverting the law. Here too the author has an in- 
teresting analysis of how the American Constitution works. The Committee 
system and the fact that the appointments of officers selected by the 
President need to be ratified by the country’s legislative bodies are safe- 
guards against the pure or rather the impure products of an unfettered 
“spoils system”. However, the “spoils system” is not written into the 
Indian system as the Prime Minister must generally choose from among the 
successful candidates fielded by his party in elections. Nepotism arises in 
determining the status, salaries, and perks of Ministers or defeated 
candidates or party supporters in boards, statutory bodies, and the like. 
(This is a post-1967 phenomenon. The first serious erosion of Congress 
strength at the Centre and the emergence of coalition Governments by 
parties other than the Congress in the States necessitated the use of 
survival techniques such as these.) 

One of the most arresting chapters in the book is Chapter 6, entitled 
“Review of the Judiciary”. It documents what we all know quite well—the 
external political and administrative pressures which have eroded the 
independence of the institution. However, it also expresses the opinion, 
one that Marxist leaders highlight when they attend seminars on the 
subject, that judges are already preconditioned by their “class perception”. 
The author believes this class perception to be pro-property. One cannot 
agree with this view. A few have fought half-hearted battles for property 
rights as, for example, in the context of the Golak Nath case, but on 
shearing away the non-existent privileges of the Indian Civil Service, on 
scrapping the solemn covenant made with the Princes, and on nationalizing 
banks, the judges have chosen to go with the Government, which resorted 
to populism, not out of conviction, but from a desire to gather the votes of 
the poor (even as it took money from the rich under the table for 
elections). One cannot also agree with the view that the right to property is 
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a dispensable right. The desire to acquire, hold, and bequeath property is 
recognized by sociologists as a human instinct no less fundamental than the 
instincts of sex and survival. Even animals guard their territories to the 
death. Thus, the fundamentality of property, if one may put it that way, 
cannot be watered down. Yesterday, it was the princes. Tomorrow, it 
might be the pension of a poor man which can no longer be protected by 
the toothless provisions regarding property that survive in the Consti- 
tution. Ironically, the privileges of the Indian Civil Service now include a 
pension more or less the same as that of an undersecretary to the 
Government! And it is admitted that the men of the Indian Civil Service 
were men of high calibre dealing with the “making of India” and generally 
known to be incorruptible. 

The author reserves the brunt of one of his few personal attacks for 
Justice Chandrachud, whom he portrays in a phrase coined by Churchill 
for Ramsay MacDonald—“that boneless wonder”. He also remarks, very 
pertinently, that judges themselves are to blame for judgements of in- 
ordinate length and incredible verbosity after hearing verbal arguments of 
a length and prolixity not known elsewhere in the annals of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. (Justice Krishna Iyer’s judgements are a sad example.) 

There is a courageous and extremely informative chapter on Muslim 
personal law. Few politicians today would dare ruffle the feathers of 
India’s major minority vote-bank. The author does so with devastating 
logic, though without irreverence. Though much has been written on the 
Shah Bano case, his chapter contains information unknown to most 
people, especially on the Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha debates which dealt 
with amendments to Section 125 of the Criminal Procedure Code. It is 
revealing that the Marxists were among the few to call for liberalization of 
the law. Indeed, their belief that religion is the opium of the people has 
given them a reasonably good record in respect of minority rights, 
whatever their other failings in government and in the legislatures. 
Incidentally, it was Jyotirmoy Bosu, a member of the Communist Party 
(Marxist), who came out with a quotation from the Holy Scripture which 
should appease the most fundamentalist Muslim. Not the Hadith but the 
Koran itself, as translated by Allama Yusuf Ali, enjoins: “For divorced 
women, maintenance should be provided on a reasonable scale.” 

It would not be feasible to give further details of the chapters. Suffice it 
to say that the author is eminently fair even when he deals with the 
performance of his own Opposition combine. He documents whatever he 
has to say with an abundance of scholarship and elucidates the point of 
view of “The other side” reasonably although one finds it impossible to 
share many of his views, especially his anti-property stance. However, 
what he thinks is wrong with our political economy emerges more clearly 
than his personal prescription for constructive change—except for his 
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conviction that human beings, not legislation, make a heaven or a hell of a 
polity created even by a piece of paper as sacrosanct as its constitution. 
Perhaps this will have to await a sequel to this book. 


Chateau de Lou, Louella Lobo Prabhu 
Lighthouse Hill „Associate Fditor 
Mangalore, : Insight 
Karnataka 

Islam 


RAPHAEL ISRAEL, ed. The Crescent in the East: Islam in Asia Major. 
London and Dublin: Curzon Press, 1982. Pp. vi + 245. £6.75. 


This collection of eleven essays covers a wide area stretching from Iran and 
Afghanisthan in Southwest Asia to China in East Asia. The editor’s 
introductory note attempts to underline the chief characteristics of Islam in 
the entire region he chooses to call Asia Major. 

The book is apparently intended for the uninitiated Western reader who 
may be inclined to identify Islam with the oil-rich Arab states and, more 
recently, with the revolutionary turmoil in Iran. To be sure, the Arab 
world and Iran have been traditionally recognized as the spiritual core of 
the Muslim world where Islam and Muslim institution originated and 
evolved, but the fact remains that large masses of Muslims dwell farther to 
the east of the core area. Hence, by the sheer weight of numbers, the 
heartland of Islam is located in Asia Major. 

Muslims in different parts of Asia, as elsewhere, are united by the whole 
corpus of common beliefs and practices derived from the Koran and the 
Prophet’s Traditions. However, the diversity of local cultures has of 
necessity generated a wide range of nuances across the Asian continent. 
Thus, Muslim communities everywhere have accommodated local customs 
(ada) in varying degrees, lending each cultural area a distinctiveness of its 
own. Another source of diversity is the demographic distribution of 
Muslims across the continent. This has given rise to Muslim-majority and 
Muslim-minonity countries. The problems in each of these categories are 
reflective of the modalities that Islam has worked out in each particular 
culture. Thus Muslim-majority countries such as Indonesia, Iran, and 
Pakistan tend to handle Islam with a high-handed assurance that can hardly 
be found in a country like Malaysia, where Muslims have to share power 
with large non-Muslim and non-Malay communities, or in countries like 
Burma, China, India, Nepal, the Philippines, and Thailand, where 
Muslims constitute small though significant minorities. 

More importantly, the sentiment of unity among Muslims of different 
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countries does not preclude rivalries, even enmities. The evidence avail- 
able to us shows that even between Muslim-ruled states practical con- 
siderations often take precedence of doctrinal compulsions. The Muslim 
ruling élite have also mastered the art of projecting their mundane interests 
in an Islamic garb, thereby confounding their Muslim followers at home no 
less than their Muslim rivals abroad. 

Most of the essays in this collection tend to be descriptive rather than 
analytical. Some notable exceptions are Peter Hardy’s “South Asia”, Marc 
Gaborieau’s “Nepal”, and Lodd Thomas’s “The Thai Muslims”. Asaf 
Hussain’s paper “Islam and Political Integration in Pakistan” underlines 
the point that the experiment with the Muslim State led to endless military 
interventions, civil war, three constitutions, and the secession of East 
Pakistan. He, however, blames this not on the failure of the Pakistani 
political élite to address themselves to the task of nation-building in a 
rational manner but on their reluctance to try and create an Islamic State in 
Pakistan. Anybody familiar with the Munir Commission’s Report of the 
early 1950s or with what went on in Zia-ul Haq’s Pakistan in the name of 
Islam would hesitate to buy Asaf Hussain’s simplistic thesis. 


M.S. AGWANI 
Vice-Chancellor, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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The Nonaligned World in the. 1990s 


M.S. RAJAN 


There is no doubt at all that the policy of nonalignment and the nonaligned 
‘movement (NAM) will last into the 1990s and beyond whatever the 
prognostications of some writers about their continued validity and/or 
relevance in view of the present détente between the two Super Powers and 
the blocs they head. At present the nonaligned world comprises 101 
members, i.e., mote than two-thirds of the membership of the United 
Nations. This is excluding the large number of Observers (11) and Guests 
of the movement. Together the members (who number ninetynine if we 
exclude the Palestine Liberation Organization [PLO] and the Southwest 
Africa Peoples’ Organization [SWAPO], which have no territorial bases as 
yet) have an area of over 62 million square kilometres and a population of 
about 1,800 million.. 
Of course, one-third of these states are very small, with about a million 
- or less people and, economically, practically all of them belong to the so~ 
called Third World (if not to the Fourth World) consisting of the devel- 
oping states. Most of them are also militarily weak. Many of the small 
states do not have any defence forces at all, or they have only symbolic 
- ones. Socially and otherwise, quite a few of them are backward. Practically 
. all of them are plural societies, not well integrated into unified nations yet. 
- These negative factors only mean that an overwhelming majority of 
nonaligned countries do not count (except possibly a few of the larger 
states as, for example, Egypt, India, Pakistan, and Yugoslavia) in the 
international hierarchy of Powers. However, they do command ninetynine 
votes in the United Nations and most other international organizations. 
Even in bodies with a limited membership—such as the Security Council, 
the Economic and Social Council, and the executive organs of other 
international organizations—they command considerable political and 
moral weightage. In the Security Council, for example, with seven or eight 
non-permanent members (out of a total of fifteen) they usually carry great 
weight (although their inftuence is by no means comparable to that of the 
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five veto-wielding permanent members). Furthermore, as members of the 
Group of 77 they arè a force to reckon with, and not only in numbers—as, 
for example, in the United Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD). 

These countries wield so much influence largely because they are non- 
aligned. This does not mean that they are antagonistic to the Super Powers 
and the blocs they head. Rather, they seek to be friendly with both the 
blocs though they are not necessarily always “equidistant” from them. Nor 
are they the “natural allies” of either of the blocs. They have established, 
or seek to establish, economic, scientific, and cultural cooperation with 
countries belonging to both blocs. They only avoid military or political 
links as a consequence of which they do not permit foreign military bases 
(“facilities”) or foreign military forces on their soil. The nonaligned practise 
peaceful coexistence with ali other countries, whatever their political, 
economic, and social systems. In other words, they follow, at least they 
seek to follow, a new, distinctive foreign-policy choice as opposed to such 
traditional choices as imperialism, balance of power, alliances, isolationism, 
and nationalistic universalism (as, for example, Pax Britannica, Pax 
Americana, etc.). 

Unfortunately, it is true that some of the nonaligned countries do not 
conform strictly to the letter of the policy of nonalignment or to the norms 
of the NAM. It is also true that the NAM neither seeks to enforce these 
norms on them nor discipline those who do not conform to these norms. 
This situation has naturally blurred the image of the nonaligned countries 
and weakened the collective standing and effectiveness of the NAM. Some 
members of the NAM are distressed by this situation, but, barring Burma, 
none have withdrawn their membership (Burma opted out of the move- 
ment in 1979), nor has any country ever threatened to do so. They know 
well that despite the shortcomings of the NAM and the failure of some 
members to practise honestly the policy of nonalignment, both the policy 
and the movement are a new and a reasonably effective factor in the 
conduct of international affairs both within and without international 
forums. 

However, the real significance of the role of the nonaligned countries in 
the community of nations and in international affairs is that at the present 
time they are the only countries which can spearhead and crusade for all 
new ideas and plans for changing the traditional nature/conduct of inter- 
national affairs as, for example, in the fields of disarmament, the New 
International Economic Order (NIEO), etc.—even while insisting on the 
continuance of the old sovereign nation-state system. The NAM and the 
nonaligned countries have a vision of the new political, economic, and 
information world orders, which none of the other groups in the inter- 
national community (except possibly the Group of 77, which again is 
largely made up of the 101 nonaligned countries themselves) cares to have 
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or works for. True, in a little more than a quarter of a century since its 
establishment, the NAM has not achieved the proposed new world orders 
in any significant measure. This is partly because most of the features of 
these proposed new world orders can only be achieved in the long run and 
partly because of the resistance of the Power blocs, their bloc politics, and 
the vested interests of the developed countries. This is not to say that the 
NAM has no weakness. However, as stated earlier, even its projection of 
new world orders and its single-minded pursuit of them will in themselves 
be of great significance in international relations in the 1990s and beyond. 
And no other group is doing this at present or is likely to do so in the 
foreseeable future. This is significant enough to call for an analysis of the 
nature of the proposed new world orders. At least some of the features of 
these proposed new world orders are likely to be achieved in the 1990s. (Of 
course, one cannot be categorical.) The position is, however, no different 
(or worse) from that of the Purposes and Principles of the UN Charter 
even after fortyfive years of their formulation. 

We must emphasize that the proposed new world orders though projected 
by the NAM are not for the nonaligned countries only. They are for the 
entire community of nations, including the aligned, neutral (Austria and 
Switzerland), and nonbloc (Finland, Ireland, Mexico, Sweden, and others) 
countries. This is a logical reflection of the policy of the global, universalistic 
vision of the nonaligned countries and of their desire to be friendly with all 
states. 


New Nonaligned World Order' 

_The NAM has not formally proclaimed any new world order as such, like 
the NIEO or the New International Information and Communication 
Order (NICO) proposed by the United Nations. However, successive 
NAM conferences, especially the Summit Conferences, have indicated the 
various elements of the proposed new world order. This new world order is 
fundamentally different from the one we have today except in two essential 
respects, viz., the continuation of the sovereign nation-state system and 
opposition towards all wars, hot or cold. As for the first, the nonaligned 
want the system to function in a substantially different manner, on the 
basis of “equity, justice, and peace”.? 

The world must evolve: [said Prime Minister Indira Gandhi at the Fifth 
Summit Conference held in Colombo in 1976] a new equilibrium of-equit- 
able interdependence in which the political independence and economic 


' This analysis of the proposed world order is part of a larger work by the present writer on 
nonalignment and the NAM, entitled Nonalignment and the Nonaligned Movement. Retros- 
pect and Prospect (forthcoming). 

? Paragraph 12, Harare Summit Declaration. 
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selfreliance of the weakest and smallest nations are fully protected. It 
implies the creation of a degree of mutual dependence which ‘is of mutual 
benefit, without loss of identity or sovereignty.” 

In her inaugural speech at the same conference Prime Minister Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike of Sri Lanka said that the nonaligned countries denounced 
“old concepts” such as “balance of power” and “spheres of influence”, 
“which are insidious attacks on the principle of democratic and sovereign 
equality of all states, large and small”. Nonalignment, she added, “stands 
for unity in diversity and independence in interdependence”. 

Secondly, the nonaligned countries are stridently opposed to wars of any 
kind, hot or cold, which have so far been the concomitants of the 
nation-state system. They are, as members of both the NAM and the 
United Nations, strongly opposed to the use of force or to-intervention 
between and among states for whatever reason. The NAM, in fact, claims 
to be “the foremost movement for peace”.’ The nonaligned countries 


. reject the view that war, including the “Cold War”, is inevitable, as 
this view reflects a sense of both helplessness and hopelessness and. is 
contrary to the progress of the world. They affirm their unwavering faith 
that the international community is able to organize life without resort- 
ing to means which actually belong to past epochs [pre-atomic?] of 
human history.‘ 


They believe that nonalignment alone can guarantee a peaceful world 
order. In respect of security, the nonaligned countries feel it “imperative 
that states abandon their goal of unilateral security through armament and 
embrace the objective of common security through disarmament”.’ 

Conceptually, the guiding stars of the nonaligned countries are peace, 
disarmanient, independence, and development for all peoples and states of 
the world. In the view of the nonaligned countries there should be one 
world of human brotherhood without any division based on political, 
economic, military, or ideological factors, power centres, or hostile groups 
or blocs. The nonaligned want peaceful coexistence as stated before.‘ 
They, however, concede that there could be regional groupings such as the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU), the Organization of American 


' Ibid. 

s Ses Baigais Dolan: 

EE E EE D E ET M Conference, 
Nicosia, Cyprus, 5-6 September 1988. 

: President Tito of Yugoslavia said at the Foreign Ministers Conference held in Belgrade 
in July 1978: “Sectananism of any kind is alien to nonalignment. Divisions based on ideo- 
logical, religious, and other criteria and motivations are unacceptable, no matter what slogans 
they hide behind.” À 
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States (OAS), the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), and 
the South Asjan Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC), as also 
functional groupings like the European Economic Community (EEC), the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), and 
the Group of 77. They hold that imperialism, colonialism, and neocolonialism 
belong to a bygone era, as also hegemony by the Great Powers. The use of 
force between and among nations is also a thing of the past,’ all disputes 
being settled only by peaceful means of the disputants’ choice (as compre- 
hensively listed in Article 33 of the UN Charter). Nations would all be 
sovereign, independent, and equal between and among themselves 
irrespective of their size, etc., and economic and military strength. They 
would, however, fully accept the compulsions of interdependence and seek 
one another’s cooperation for the performance of common tasks and for 
the furtherance of common interests. The nonaligned countries believe in 
multilateralism and consensual decisionmaking (as opposed to mere“ 
majority decisions). They have deep faith in the United Nations and 
function under the beneficent auspices of the world body. In particular, 
they want all international problems/disputes of concern and interest to 
many nations to be brought before, and decided by, international organ- 
izations. In short, the nonaligned countries emphasize the primacy of state 
autonomy (consistent with the needs of interdependence in potassi, 

economic, social, and cultural spheres).* 

Thus in advocating a judicious balance and harmonization between the 
autonomy of states and international cooperation (nationalism versus 
internationalism), the nonaligned countries do not perceive any contra- 
diction. Only independent states/peoples can understand and accept inter- 
dependence or international cooperation. A colonial people or peoples 
who are subject otherwise to the domination of another state can hardly 
appreciate the need or virtue of interdependence or international coopera- 
tion which implicitly calls for equality between states and peoples. At the 
Fourth Nonaligned Summit Conference held in Algiers in 1973 President 
Tito of Yugoslavia said: 


7 Apart from the obvious reason that use of force (and threat to use force) is primarily a 
destabilizing and disorderly factor in international society, the nonaligned countries believe 
that blocs (and bloc politics) are based on violence and that they are bound to use force (or 
threaten'to do s0) to achieve their purposes. 

* As for the last, the NAM conferences have repeatedly stressed the importance of cultural 
autonomy. The Harare Summit Declaration states that the beads of State/Government 


affirmed the right of nonaligned countnes to protect their culture and safeguard their 
national heritage, which are the cornerstone for upholding their cultural identity ... 
They reaffirmed the nght of the nonaligned countnes to the restitution of cultural 
property, unchnding archacological objects and archives, ene ee, ee 
heritage, which have been misappropriated. 
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Countries are becoming even more closely integrated and interdepen- 
dent and, at the same time, determined to achieve and preserve their 
independence. These are two aspects of the same movement, since all- 
round, equitable and fruitful cooperation is only possible among 
independent and sovereign states . . . . We are still compelled . . . to 
insist upon independence as an irreplaceable prerequisite of equitable 
international cooperation.’ 


Apart from these traditional values of the international system, the non- 
aligned countries have conceived and sought to promote certain universal, 
global values—values that transcend those of the earlier empires, continents, 
international institutions of many kinds, regional groupings, and nation 
states. “This emphasis on universal values has meant that nonaligned 
countries have self-consciously sought to submerge their own national 
interests in the interests of the larger international community.” The 
nonaligned countries believe that international relations “should be 
expanded from the narrow concept of state-to-state relations to the 
creation of a multi-state system” and multilateral relations: “As a global 
social movement, the NAM has sought equality between nations (inde- 
pendence, democratization of international relations, and disarmament), 
between peoples (race), between cultures (information), and between 
economies (NIEO).” This emphasis on egalitarianism at the international 
level has encouraged member countries to challenge seriously the existing 
world system, especially its political, economic, and social aspects.” 

There is thus something of an idealistic (if not Utopian) streak in the new 
world order envisaged by the nonaligned countries. This perhaps partly 
explains why much of the NAM’s work is directed more to the future than 
to the present. One may recall here what President Tito said at the 
Nonaligned Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Belgrade in July 1978: “In 
terms of the essence of its actions and orientation our movement is . . . 
tuned to the future.” 


Proposed New Political Order 


The nonaligned believe not only in the genuine (not just legal and political) 
independence of nations but also, and in equal measure, im the inter- 
dependence and peaceful coexistence of nations: they are opposed to 
imperialism, colonialism, neocolonialism, hegemonism, foreign aggres- 
sion, occupation, and domination, aswell as to apartheid, racism, Zionism, 
and all forms of dependence, E A interference, and pressure. 


? Emphasis added. 

™ See A W. Singham and Shirley Hune, “From Third-World Non-ahgnment to European 
Dealignment to Giobal Realignment”, Mary Kaldor and Richard Falk, eds, Dealignment: A 
New Foreign Policy Perspective (Oxford, 1987), pp. 186~67. 


an 
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Besides, they resist Great Power and bloc policies.” All these inhibit 
genuine independence of policy/action in international affairs. “Nonalign- 
ment is the courage of true independence”, said Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi at the Colombo Summit. 

The nonaligned stand for greater “democratization” of international 
relations. According to them, the “democratization of international rela- 
tions is an imperative necessity”.” They believe that “decisionmaking on 
issues of vital concern to all countries of the world can no longer be the 
prerogative of a small group of countries, however powerful they may 
be”." They reject “notions of international order based on power politics, 
balance of power and spheres of influence, as all such notions are incon- 
sistent with aspirations towards the true independence of states and 
democratization of international relations”.“ They seek to establish a 
“system of international relations based on the principle of respect for 


" Paragraph 12 of the Havana Summit Declaration. 
n Paragraph 15 of the New Delhi Summit (1983) Declaration. 
D The New Delhi Declaration goes on: 


The democratization of international relations is an imperative necessity of our times, 
which will lead to the realization of the unfettered development and genuine indepen- 
dence of all states. The peoples of the world increasingly recognize the futility of basing 
national security on theories and doctrines which, if implemented, would result in the 
annihilation of mankind .... They advocate alternative strategies for achieving peace 
. . . rejecting the present policies of the Great Powers based on the pursuit of military 


President Tito told the First Nonaligned Summit in Belgrade in 1961: “The nonaligned 
countries can no longer reconcile themselves to the status of observers and voters [in 
international forums] . . . and they have the right to participate in ‘the solving of problems, 
particularly those which endanger the peace and the fate of the world ....” He even 
ventured to say: “This mecting has been convened, inter alta, for the purpose of asserting this 
right.” 

The Lusaka Summit Conference elaborated the point further. It said that democratization 
of international relations 


. + - Must bring about the full participation of all factors in world affairs, render it 
impossible to apply the policy of force, liquidate imperialist and colonialist suppression 
and all kinds of hegemony .... Otherwise, the worki will continue to be hopelessly 
divided into the all-powerful and the disenfranchised, the rich and the poor, the privileged ` 
and the discriminated. 


By the time of the Algiers Summit Conference, President Tito was able to add: 
The nonaligned countries are not asking anyone to grant them the right to participate on 
an equal footing in the solution of workd problems. They have attained this right. . . and 
are firmly resolved to exercise it . . . . They are assuming . . . their share of responsibility 
and obhgations in the further development of international relations... . 


H Paragraph 66 of the Colombo Summit Declaration. 
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independence, ` sovereignty, territorial integrity, equality, justice, and . 
cooperation among all states”. 

The nonaligned believe in détente, especially in the context of the Cold. 
War, but feel that détente, to be durable, should be universal, compre- 
hensive, open to universal participation, and in the interest of all states.“ A 
mere bilateral détente would be a condominium of the Super Powers over 
the rest of the community of nations, and it would be worse than a bipolar 
division of the community.” 

The NAM and the nonaligned countries believe in One World, i.e., a 
world not divided into blocs of any kind—political, economic, or ideo- 
logical.” Indeed the nonaligned countries are opposed to “all structures of 
domination, discrimination, exploitation, and inequality”.” They believe 
in the establishment of a “system of international relations based on the 
principle of respect for independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
equality, justice and cooperation among all states”.” In other words, they 
are all for a radical change in the present system of international relations: 
they want a new world political order. 

Such a world order is urgently called for because of two radical changes 
in the postwar years in the composition of the community of nations—the 
near universality of the community of 159 states and the large number of 
small states. (There are over fortyfive small states. Thirtythree of them are 
members of the world body.) These states are mostly new. Having had no 
role in the formation (and operation) of the traditional sovereign state 
system, they now want and demand a collective role in the new system that 
is taking shape. They insist on democratization for its own sake, whether or 
not they can, in view of their economic and military weakness, significantly 
influence the working of the new system. 


% Paragraph 14 of the Harare Summit Declaration. 

* Ibid., paragraph 27. 

" For a perceptive analysis of the nature and scope of the détente envisaged by the 
nonaligned, see Ignac Golob, “Nonalignment and Détente”, Review of International Affairs 
(Belgrade), 20 September 1981. 

4 The Colombo Summit Declaration puts it thus (paragraph 166): “The bipolar world, in 
which there were only two importrnt centres of power, disappeared over a decade ago, and 
since then, attempts to establish a multipolar world have proved futile, as the majority in the 
work community are against polarization around power centres.” 

To the nonaligned countries, 
£ 

. . . the spread of nonalignment constitutes for an ever-mcreasing number of countries an 

indispensable alternatrve to the policy of total division of the worid into blocs. The growth 

of nonalignment into a broad international movement cutting scross social, regional, and 
other barriers consitutes an internal part of profound changes in the structure of the 
mternationa! community. 


Sce paragraph 5 of the Havana Summut Declaration. See also paragraph 9 of the New Delhi 
Sumingit Declaration foe A imilat view: 

* Paragraph 14, of the Harare Summit Declaration. 

Ibid. 
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There is yet another, though less obvious and more subtle, justification 
for the democratization of the international community and system. While 
economic and technological interdependence of nations is being widely 
recognized even by the developed countries, those which are economically 
and militarily strong do not always act accordingly (at any rate, not 
openly). Political interdependence of nations is rarely acknowledged, as 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, as India’s Minister for External Affairs, put it: 


Even in political relations, there is a clear interdependence and 
permutability among nations, both aligned and nonaligned, particularly 
in the emerging multi-polar context. And the underlying threat is one of 
nonalignment, by whatever name or label nations may refer [to] it. It is 
clear that none of the political problems can be solved by one country or 
one bloc of countries alone. There has to be a cross-fertilization of ideas 
and proposed solutions, with a realization that they depend on one 
another to supplement one another, both conceptually and in imple- 
mentation. This is what one might call political interdependence, as 
distinguished from political hegemony, domination, or manipulation.” 


He might well have cited the examples of control of the environment, use 
of nuclear weapons, exploration of the resources of the sea, use of outer 
space, and other such issues (with political implications) in which the 
nonaligned continue to play a notable role. All this is quite apart from the 
numerical majority of the nonaligned in the community of nations and in 
all major international organizations. 

In seeking to promote democratization of international relations the 
nonaligned are, of course; aiming to ensure a place for themselves in the 
international system. But that is not all. “We are not. . . fighting only for a 
better place for ourselves in this world”, said President Tito at the Lusaka 
Summit Conference in 1970. “We are fighting for a better world generally.” 

It is in the course of its pursuit of democratization of the international 
system that the NAM has conferred legitimacy on, and accorded recognition 
to, some national liberation movements like the PLO and the SWAPO.” . 
Some individual nonaligned countries have also done so. This has in some 
cases been sanctified subsequently by the achievement of statehood (as, for 
example, by, the Frente Nacional de Libertação de Angola or FNLA in 
Angola; the Zimbabwe African National Union or ZANU in Zimbabwe; 
the National Liberation Front or NLF in Vietnam; etc.) and membership of 
the United Nations and the NAM. 

The democratization envisaged by the nonaligned is both a goal and a 


a See text of his speech to the Foreign Policy Assocation, Bonn, on 16 November 1981. 

2 Since 1988 the PLO has had the status of a state although the territory over which it 
claims jurisdiction is under Israeli occupation. 

The SWAPO has been recognized as a territorial entity although, till 1989, it had no 
terntorial base. 
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process. It is as applicable to relations between and among the nonaligned 
states as to all states generally. At the Nonaligned_Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference held in Belgrade in July 1978 President Tito said: “Even more 
than others, a movement such as the nonaligned movement, working for 
democratic relations worldwide, must, of necessity, respect democratic 
standards of conduct in mutual relations.” 

The nonaligned have consistently stood for nonintervention and non- 
interference in the internal and external affairs of states as a fundamental 
principle of nonalignment. They consider any violation of this principle 
“unjustifiable and unacceptable under any circumstances”.> They have 
asserted “the right of all states to pursue their own political, social, and 
economic development without intimidation, hindrance, or pressure”.™ In 
other words, they believe in peaceful coexistence.” 

The nonaligned have not only opposed the hegemony of the Great 
Powers but also the involvement of other states in any confrontation or 
rivalry between the Great Powers or military alliances and interlocking 
arrangements arising therefrom. Equally, they have opposed the provision 
of military bases and “facilities” to the Great Powers to enable them to 
establish their presence “in the context of Great Power conflicts” or 
“between one of these Powers and countries members of the NAM”.* 

The NAM has been consistently opposed to the threat or use of force 
between and among nations and underlines the obligation under the UN 
Charter to secure peaceful settlement of disputes. Indeed this is “central to 
the philosopby of peaceful coexistence advocated by the nonaligned 
countries”.” The nonaligned firmly adhere to, and reiterate, the provision of 
Article 33 of the UN Charter as regards procedures to be used for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Going beyond these measures, the NAM has sanctioned “collective 
action” against any use of force (or threat to use force) against a member 
by “mutual assistance” at the request of the victim state. Although it has 


B Paragraph 15 of the Harare Summit Declaration. 

* Ibid. 

There is a particular reason for the nonahgned to assert this point, which is of course of 
general relevance to all states, ahgned or nonaligned. It is aimed against the usual opposition 
of a bloc (or at least its leader) to internal changes of any kind within a member country of a 
bloc, on the ground that these changes adversely affect bloc solidarity. By implication there 8 
a presumed nght of the other members of the bloc to prevent those changes by indvidual or 
collective force. One may recall here the case of Czechoslovakia in 1968, which occasioned 
the so-called Brezhnev Doctrine 

3 “Only with coexstence can there be any existence”, said Indira Gandhi m her keynote 
address at the New Del Summit Conference. Jawaharlal Nehru used to say that the 
alternative to coexistence was co-destruction. 

*% Paragraph 16 of the Harare Summit Declaration. 

7 lbid., paragraphs 255-56. 
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not spelt out the nature of such “assistance”, the idea and posture is 
almost similar to the one held by the Cold War blocs.” 

The nonaligned believe in security through disarmament. “Since the 
accumulation of weapons, with their mass annihilation effect, constitutes a 
threat to the continued survival of mankind it has become imperative that 
states abandon their goal of unilateral security through armament and 
embrace the objective of common security through disarmament”, stated 
the Declaration of the Nonaligned Foreign Ministers’ Conference, held in 
Nicosia in Cyprus in September 1988. 

The nonaligned are strongly opposed to international terrorism, 
“whether committed by individuals, groups, or states”. They have called 
upon all states to fulfil their obligation under international law “to refrain 
from organizing, investigating, assisting or participating in terrorist acts in 
their states or acquiescing in activities within their territories towards 
commission of such acts”.” However, the Harare Declaration (1986) 
asserts the legitimacy of struggle by people under colonial and racist 
regimes against all forms of foreign domination and occupation, and of 
their national liberation movements against their oppressors. It adds: “This 
can in no way be considered, or equated with, terrorism.”” 

The nonaligned fully stand for the basic human rights of all peoples. 
They believe that the “achievement of fundamental freedoms and basic 
human rights are integral to the struggle for the transformation and 
democratization of international relations” and that, therefore, it is “linked 
to the need for change in the present international economic relations”. 
“Civil and political rights and economic, social, and cultural rights are 
inseparable.” 

The world political order envisaged by the nonaligned is comprehensive 
in scope and is concerned with the welfare of the entire community of 
states irrespective of political or ideological orientations. As in the case of 
the United Nations, the world order contemplated by the nonaligned and 
by the NAM is based on cooperation and coordination among all nations of 
the world. Furthermore, it is built on the dual foundations of the sovereign 
nation-state system and global institutions, especially the United Nations. 

‘Naturally, therefore, faith in the Purposes and Principles of the UN 
Charter is fundamental to the NAM. Indeed it is “central to the movement”.? 


= This started with paragraph 3 of the Economic Declaration of the Algiers summit 
Conference and ended with the Harare Declaration on the Strengthening of Collective 
Action. 

> Paragraph 252 of the Harare Summit Declaration. 

~ Ibid., paragraph 253 The same Declaration states elsewhere (paragraph 16) that the 
nonaligned totally rejected “all attempts to distort the struggles of peoples for independence 
. by placing them in the context of East-West confrontation”. 

» Paragraph 25 of the New Delhi Summit Declaration. 

2 Paragraph 18 of the Harare Summit Declaration. 
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The nonaligned have consistently stood for the strengthening of the United 
Nations. They underline the achievements of the world body and are 
committed to supporting and building upon those achievements. They 
have asserted that the security policies of the major Powers and their 
alliance systems are “inconsistent with the concept of collective security 
enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations” and pose an increasing 
risk of nuclear war.” They prefer the UN forum for the discussion and 
resolution of major global issues in accordance with the UN Charter. All 
countries can participate in such discussion on an equal footing.“ Naturally, 
therefore, the nonaligned are concerned at the attempts being made to 
erode multilateralism and thereby to cripple the world body. 

In the view of the nonaligned, the advent of nuclear weapons has 
radically changed the traditional situation about security. As the Harare 
Summit Declaration puts it, “Nuclear weapons are more than weapons.of 
war; they are instruments of mass annihilation.”™ The nonaligned endorse 
the view that “a nuclear war cannot be won and must never be fought” and 
that accumulation of nuclear weapons constitutes a threat to the continued 
survival of mankind. They, therefore, urge the abandonment of the 
dangerous goal of unilateral security through armament. The idea that 
world peace can be maintained through nuclear deterrence is characterized 
by them as “the most dangerous myth”. According to them, it has led to 
greater insecurity and instability in international relations than ever 
before.* And they are opposed to the extension of the arms race into outer 
space. They believe that the “common heritage of mankind” should be 
used exclusively for peaceful purposes and for the benefit'of all countries 
and that it should be open to all states.” They desire a comprehensive test 
ban prohibiting all nuclear-weapon tests “by all states, in all environments, 
for all time”. Pending an agreement thereon, they urge a moratorium on 
all nuclear testing and on the production and deployment of nuclear 
weapons. They have offered to assist in the arrangements that might be 
made to monitor such a moratorium. They affirm that the use of nuclear 
weapons would be a violation of the UN Charter; it would also be “a crime 
against humanity”. They have, therefore, called for a freeze on the 
development, production, stockpiling, and deployment of nuclear weapons. 
Pending agreement on total nuclear disarmament, they lay stress on the 
obligation of nuclear-weapon states to guarantee non-nuclear- weapon 
‘states against nuclear attack by any nuclear-weapon Power. They have 
called for a binding international agreement or effective international 
arrangements to assure non-nuclear-weapon states against the use of, or 


P Ibid., paragraph 23 
% Ibid., paragraph 24 
” Ibid., paragraph 30 
* Ibid., paragraph 33. 
Y” Ibid., paragraph 35. 
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threat to use, nuclear weapons.” They believe that the establishment of 
nuclear weapon-free zones constitutes an important disarmament measure 
and will help achieve a world entirely free of nuclear weapons.” 

Needless to say, the nonaligned are equally strongly opposed to the 
production, stockpiling, and use of all chemical weapons by any state and 
in any circumstances. They also urge “limitation and gradual reduction” of 
armed forces and conventional arms, the object being “undiminished 
security at the lowest level of armaments and armed forces.” 

This is the outline of the new political order envisaged by the non- 
aligned. It is obvious that it is radically different from the traditional 
sovereign nation-state system. It differs in its manner of functioning too 
except in one very basic respect, viz., that the nonaligned accept and 
respect the sovereign nation-state system. Indeed it is possible to hold the 
view that the nonaligned are, even more than the aligned, sticklers for the 
sovereignty of states. This is evident from their stand both within the NAM 
(vide the various declarations, joint communiqués, etc.) and outside (in 
the various international forums) although they also acknowledge the 
interdependence of states. Perhaps this is not surprising, considering that 
practically all the nonaligned countries are newly independent and that 
they consequently attach more importance to their newly won freedom 
- than the older states. On the other hand, it would not be fair to say that the 
nonaligned are all Utopians aspiring for a world Government. They 
believe deeply-in, and support, the United Nations, which, of course, is 
based on the principle of “sovereign equality”. They do not view the world 
body either as an embryonic world Government or as an inconsequential 
collegiate debating society. They have a more realistic view of its poten- 
tialities or limitations than the Super Powers and its supporters. They treat 
the Organization as a supplement to,rather than a substitute for, the 
sovereign nation-state system. This stand by them can be characterized as. 
pragmatic in that they seek to function within the international system as it 
is and at the same time modify it gradually over a period of years. While 
the proposed new political order and the manner of its functioning are 
radically different from what we have at present, the nonaligned do not 
propose to bring it about by sudden and radical means. They believe in a 
consensual procedure, both within the NAM and outside, and seek to 
persuade and accommodate the fiftyeight aligned, neutral, and nonbloc 
states. They would not hesitate even to compromise (as and when neces- 
sary in matters of procedure, or in respect of the pace of progress). In 
these efforts, they have succeeded to a notable extent—witness the 


= Toid., paragraph 47 

» Ibid., paragraph 48 

“ Ibid , paragraph 51 For a more detailed account of the NAM’s stand on the above 
issues, see MS Rajan, “The NAM and Disarmament . .”, Disarmament (New York: 
United Nations), summer 1983. 
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phenomenal expansion of the NAM’s own membership (quadrupling in a 
quarter century), and also of the number of Observers and Guests. (The 
Guests include some aligned states too.) Their success is also manifest in 
the way the views of the nonaligned on various matters are echoed from 
time to time by sections of the press and by groups of people even in 
countries which are aligned. Perhaps the most dramatic example of this in 
practically all aligned countries is the various non-political groups which 
are as strongly opposed to nuclear weapons and nuclear-weapon tests as 
the nonaligned countries. There are also subtle changes of attitude on the 
part of some groups in ail aligned countries to the location of foreign 
military bases and foreign troops on their soil. 

While all this is true, it is unfortunately equally true that many, if not 
most, nonaligned countries have in their international relations both within 
the NAM and outside behaved in ways that are contrary to the norms of 
the proposed new political order. The worst example is the recently 
concluded eight-year war between Iran and Iraq which has not only dis- 
graced these two nonaligned countries but also the NAM (in view of its 
failure to persuade these countries to effect a cease-fire and settle the 
dispute by. peaceful means). Perhaps the only extenuating factor is that 
other countries, especially the aligned, are not behaving any differently. 
Apparently it is not easy to change sovereign states, whether aligned or 
nonaligned, to change their 350-year-old practises overnight. The pro- 
posed new political order of the nonaligned is a long-term plan; it is not 
something that can be realized in the foreseeable future. 


Proposed New Economic Order 


The new economic order proposed by the nonaligned is essentially the: 
same as the NIEO recommended by the UN General Assembly“ with the 
support of all developing countries. It is supplemented by a resolution? on 
the Programme of Action of the NIEO as well as a resolution on the 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States.“ The nonaligned have, 
further, fully endorsed the goals and objectives of the International 
Development Strategy for the three Development Decades proposed by 
the United Nations.“ There is, therefore, no need to analyse at length the 
proposed new economic order.” It, however, needs to be emphasized that 


“i General Assembly Resolution 3201 (S-VI) of 1 May 1974. — 

© General Assembly Resolution 3202 (S-VI) of 1 May 1974. 

® General Assembly Resolution 3281 (XXIX) of 12 December 1974. 

“ The Third UN Development Decade is in General Assembly Resolution 35/36 of 5 
December 1980. 

* Basically, to the nonaligned states the NIEO means the following: the principle of 
sovereignty over natural resources; the principle of independent econoom development, and 
equality in international economic relations. 
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the NAM declarations and statements are more forthright in stating the 
case. This is so because the NAM forum consists overwhelmingly of the 
developing countries. However, the tenor of the NAM declarations is well 
balanced and judicious. They bespeak a general world-view rather than the 
limited view of the developing countries only. And the burden of the 
nonaligned demands and complaints is that the above-mentioned UN 
resolutions are yet to be implemented. l 

The proposed new economic order reflects only the consistent view of 
the ncnaligned that economic independence is as important as the political, 
that the two represent two sides of the same coin, that without economic 
independence to buttress political/legal independence, the latter is almost 
empty of content, and that continued economic dependence on other 
nations is in fact subversive of the genuine independence, equality, and 
sovereignty of states, including especially of states adhering to a policy of 
nonalignment. This is why the nonaligned maintain that the establishment 
of the NIEO “is of the utmost political importance”.* They believe that 
“the struggle for political independence and the exercise of their sovereignty 
cannot be dissociated from the struggle for their attainment of economic 
emancipation”. They urge that “the developing countries should use their 
sovereignty and their independence at the political level as a lever for the 
attainment of their sovereignty and independence at the economic level”.” 


The twenty principles listed by the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States 
highlight the essential features of the proposed new world order. The more important of them 
are: sovereign equality of states; self-determination of peoples; inadmissibility of acquisition 
of territory by force; territorial integrity and noninterference in the internal affaurs of states; 
the broadest cooperation by all states on the basis of equality; full, effective participation of 
all states in solving the world’s economic problems; the right of every country to'adopt its own 
economic and social system; full, permanent sovereignty of every state over its national 
resources and economic activities, including the right of nationalization; regulation and 
supervision of the activities of transnational corporations on the bans of the full sovereignty of 
the host country; extension of assistance to the developing countries under colonial or alien 
domination, racial discrimination, or apartheid; extension of active assistance to the devel- 
oping countries without any political and military conditions; reform of the international 
monetary system; providing preferential and nonreciprocal treatment to the developing 
countries; access to science and technology; transfer of technology; creation of indigenous 
technology; etc. 

“ See paragraph 1 of the Eoonomic Declaration of the Colombo Summit. Paragraph 156 of 
the same Declaration says: “It-is incontestable that there is an integral connexion between 
potitics and economics... A complete change of political attitude and the demonstration of 
a new political will is an mdispensable prerequisite for the realization of the New Inter- 
national Economic Order.” 

The Economic Declaration of the Havana Summit observes that the establishment of the 
NIEO 1s the most umportant and urgent task of the NAM “and that democratization of 
mternational economm relations constitutes itz political substance”. See paragraph 11. 

T See the Economic Declaration of the Colombo Summit, paragraph 2, section IV. The 
Economic Declaration of the Havana Summit affirms that “the struggle to ehminate the 
injustice of the existing economic system and to establish the NIEO s an integral part of the 
people's struggle for political, economic, cultural, and social liberation”. See paragraph 3. 
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They consequently stress “the importance of the right to development” as a 
human right, as also the fact that “equality of opportunity for development 
is as much a prerogative of nations or of individuals composing them.”* 

The Economic Declarations of the NAM Summits and other conferences 
imply that the structure of the present economic system in the world and 
the manner of its functioning are largely responsible for the continual crises 
in the economic situation. Soon after the Second World War this economic 
system largely re-established the prewar system, which had enabled 
imperialism, colonialism, and capitalism to flourish. What is more, the vast 
majority of the new couatries which came into being after the war had no 
voice at all in the establishment of the postwar economic system. They 
pursued a variety of economic development choices which were greatly 
constrained by the traditional structure and functioning of the economic 
system. The continual crises in the present economic system are thus a 
“symptom of deep-rooted structural maladjustments characterized by 
increasing imbalances and inequities that operate inexorably to the detri- 
ment of [the] developing countries”.” These imbalances and inequities are 
the result of the international division of labour between the developed 
and the developing groups of states, which again is unjust and inequitable 
and which is a major impediment to the development process of the 
nonaligned and other developing countries. This “poses a serious threat to 
international peace and security”.° The Economic Declaration of the 
Colombo Summit observes that “economic problems have emerged as the 
most acute problems in international relations”. The nonaligned believe, 
that the widening gap between the developed and developing states poses a 
great threat to stability/order in the international community and that it is 
in fact a source of most of the tensions and conflicts in the world today. 
Consequently, the proposed new economic order “is an integral part of the 
people’s struggle for political, economic, cultural, and social liberation” as 
the Declaration of the Havana Summit (1979) puts it.” 

The nonaligned certainly recognize “the manifest reality” of interdepen- 
dence in the world economy. Sustained and lasting growth of the inter- 
national economy demands the urgent stimulation of the development 
process in the developing countries, as well as an integrated approach to 
the increasingly interdependent issues of money, finance, debt, trade, and 
development. 

For these and other reasons, the nonaligned have called for a restruc- 
turing of the international economic and monetary systems on the basis of 
equality, nondiscrimination, and cooperation. They have said that all 
states should participate in this task of restructuring. 


* Paragraph 26 of the New Delhi Summit Declaration. 

” Paragraph 10 of the Harare Summit Economic Declaration 
= Ibid , paragraph 1. 

“ Paragraph 1, Introduction 

2 Paragraph 3 of the Economic Declaration. 
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The nonaligned have regularly emphasized the direct relationship 
between peace, disarmament, and economic development. They believe 
that the arms race—both of nuclear and conventional arms—creates global 
instability. They, therefore, want an “immediate halting of the arms race, 
followed by urgent disarmament measures that would release the human, 
financial, material, and technological resources sorely needed for devel- 
opment”.* 

Even while urging increased economic cooperation worldwide, the 
nonaligned have consistently emphasized the need for greater economic 
cooperation among the various developing countries themselves. They 
believe that such economic cooperation would not only improve their 
prospects for development but also enhance their negotiating strength vis- 
a-vis the developed countries. Collective selfreliance is an essential part of 
the efforts of the nonaligned to restructure international relations. Of 
course, it is not meant to be autarchy. It cannot also be equated with protec- 
tionism. Economic cooperation among the developing countries is on the 
otber hand an integral part of the NIEO, as also a means for the establish- 
ment of the NIEO.* 

The nonaligned have called upon the developed countries to attain the 
ODA target of 0.7 per cent of their GNP to reverse the trend of decline in 
capital flow to the developing countries and facilitate increased multilateral 
financial, technical, and other assistance to those countries. 

In urging a restructuring of the international economic and monetary 
systems the nonaligned are not trying to promote just their own interests 
and the interests of other developing countries. They claim that they are 
seeking to advance the common collective interests of all countries, 
including the developed and the aligned countries. They believe that only 
such an approach to international economic and financial problems would 
benefit all countries—whether developed, developing, Socialist, capitalist, 
or mixed economy. The preamble of the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States (vide GA Resolution 3281 [XXIX], 12 December 1974) 
correctly reflects the views and attitudes of the nonaligned and of the other 
developing countries. The “fundamental purpose” of the Charter, it says, 
is “to promote the establishment of the New International Economic 
Order, based on equity, sovereignty, equality, interdependence, common 
interest and cooperation among all states”. Because of this broad and 


® Paragraph 6 of the Harare Summit Declaration: “The persisting channelling of human 
and material resources into an arms race was unproductive, wasteful, dangerous to humanity, 
and incompatible with efforts to implement the NIEO ” See also paragraph 6 of the Economic 
Declaration of the Havana Summut. 

* Ibid , paragraph 9. “A key element in the success of the nonaligned and other developing 
countries in their struggle for the NIEO is intensified cooperation among the nonal.gaed and 
other developing countries on the bass of unity, complementanty, mutual interest, solidanty, 
and mutual assistance in the context of the principle of collective selfreliance ” See paragraph 
10 of the Economic Declaration of the Havana Summit. 
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common approach the nonaligned have consistently sought the cooperation 
of the developed countries and have avoided confrontation with them. 
They have always emphasized that the NIEO is as much in the interest of 
the developed countries (though, probably, in the long run) as it is in the 
interest of the developing. As the Declaration of the Havana Summit puts 
it, “the nonaligned countries are historically committed to the need for 
intensive cooperation at an international level in the search for collective 
and mutual benefits”. 

The nonaligned are largely responsible for some innovative institutional 
measures for paving the way for a new economic order. They have played 
“a pivotal and catalytic role in the field of international economic rela- 
tions”, as the Declaration of the New Delhi Summit (1983) observes. The 
First Nonaligned Summit Conference (Belgrade, 1961) was in a way 
responsible for the eventual establishment of the UNCTAD (1964). The 
Fourth Summit (Algiers, 1973) helped initiate the move for what subse- 
quently became the Declaration of the NIEO (1974) by the UN General 
Assembly. The Group of 77, which consists mostly of nonaligned coun- 
- tries, has kept up pressure on the international community to reform the 
present economic and monetary system. The NAM has created a large 
number of committees of its members to coordinate the implementation of 
the Action Programme for Economic Cooperation among the nonaligned 
and other developing countries. The Harare Summit grouped these 
committees into thirteen sectors. 

Notwithstanding their wholesome approach and persistent efforts all 
these years, the NAM and the nonaligned have not made much of an 
impact on the existing economic structure and monetary system and on 
their manner of functioning. As in the case of the demand for a new 
political order, the more important among the developed countries which 
continue to benefit from the status quo are unwilling to accommodate the 
needs and demands of the other countries, chiefly the nonaligned- and 
developing countries, because in the short run it would entail a number of 
adjustments and sacrifices on their part. At the Harare Summit a twenty- 
five-member Standing Commitee was appointed to review and monitor the 
North-South dialogue which had been stalled because of the North’s 
intransigence.* So far, however, the dialogue has not been resumed. 
Admittedly the nonaligned too are partly to blame for this. Many of them 
are still unable or unwilling to free themselves from their colonial 
economic heritage and constraints. Their failure is particularly notable in 
the matter of economic cooperation with one another and with.other 
developing countries. The result is that there is little prospect of any early 
change in the existing economic and monetary system. And this brings on 
one crisis after another in the world economy. Of course, even more than 


* On 16 November 1981, ın a speech made in Bonn to the Foreign Policy Association, P V 
Narasimha Rao, India’s Mimster for External Affairs, said.“  . East-West relations do 
constitute, in the ultimate analysis, a function of the North-South dialogue. .” 
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the new political order, the NIEO is a long-term, evolutionary process 
which can be implemented only gradually and in stages. 


Proposed New International Information and -Communication Order 


There is a continued tie-up of the newly independent countries "with the 
information and communication systéms (including news services) of their 
former metropolitan Powers. This is a part of the colonial ‘heritage of 
practically all nonaligned countries. Although it does a good deal of harm, 
it is perhaps less obvious than the harm caused by other aspects.of colonial 
rule. To make the situation worse, as in the case of other sectors of 
international life, the developed countries dominate and control the inter- 
national communication systems and sources of information. This inevitably 
helps perpetuate the dominance of the developed countries over the 
nonaligned and other developing countries. Naturally, therefore, the 
nonaligned countries have, in line with the political and economic orders 
envisaged by them, decided “to alter the [present] imbalanced situation, to 
decolonize information and to conceive of a new world order for infor- 
mation” as a symposium organized by the nonaligned countries in 1976 put 
it.* The Declaration of the Harare Summit called for “democratization of 
the global information and communication process”. 

The Colombo Summit, which was the first to touch on the subject” 
emphasized that a new international order in the field of information and 
mass communication was as vital as a new international economic order. 
The colonial legacy in the communication capabilities of the nonaligned 
“had created a situation of dependence and domination, in which the 
majority of countries are reduced to being passive recipients of biased, 
inadequate, and distorted information” .* In the opinion of the nonaligned, 
“selfreliance in sources of information is as important as technological 
selfreliance, since dependence in the field of information, in turn, retards 
the very achievement of political and economic growth”.® 

In substance, the object of the proposed new information and communi- 
cation order is the same as the proposed new political and economic 
arders—to free all developing countries from all such external constraints 
and limitations as may not be consistent with their newly won indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, and equality in the community of nations, and to 


* Emphasis added. 

* The Algiers Summit raised the issue briefly. The Summit Declaration says, inter alta: 
“Nonaligned countries should exchange and disseminate information concerning their mutual 
achievements in all fields through newspapers and periodicals, radio. television, and the news 
media of their respective countnes.” 

~ Paragraphs 160-61 The Political Declaration of the New Delhi Summit states (para- 
graph 22) “The quest for a new international information and communication order is 
integral to the struggle for the New International Economic Order ~ 

™ Paragraph 162, 
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facilitate all-round progress in their development. According. to the 
Declaration of the Havana Summit, it is even wider: cooperation in the 
field of information “is an integral part of the struggle of the nonaligned 
and other developing countries for the creation of new international rela- 
tions in general and a new information order in particular”. It is not only 
the emancipation of national information sources from dependence on 
external sources, but also “the realization of active participation in mutual 
communication and cooperation on broader international plane”.” 

The essential features of the proposed new information order are 
broadly the same as those approved by the Twentieth UNESCO General 
Conference (1978) in its Declaration of Fundamental Principles Concerning 
the Contribution of News Media to the Strengthening of Peace and Inter- 
national Understanding.“ The more important among the principles 
mentioned in the UNESCO Declaration are: Free flow and a wider and 
better balanced dissemination of information; access for the public to 
information through a diversity of sources and means of information; 
freedom for journalists to report, and the fullest facilities of access to 
information, as well as the best possible conditions for the exercise of their 
profession; responsibility of the mass media to the concerns of the people; 
establishment of a new equilibrium and greater reciprocity in the flow of 
information to and from the developing countries; and unfettered use of 
conditions and resources by the mass media of the developing countries 
which would enable them to cooperate both amongst themselves and with 
the mass media of the developed countries. 

In the pursuit of these principles the nonaligned seek to promote active 
cooperation on a bilateral, regional, and inter-regional basis as in the case 
of the proposed political and economic orders and coordinate their acti- 
vities in the United Nations and other international forums. They certainly 
do not want any confrontation with the developed (Western) countries. 
Indeed they are perfectly willing to accommodate and compromise with 
the views.of the dominant Western countries. This is borne out by the 
demand not only for well-balanced information but also free flow of 
information. The NAM has consistently sought to have the proposed new 
information and communication order implemented through international 
organizations, especially through the United Nations and UNESCO, and 
with cooperation from all countries. The Harare Summit (1986) urged the 
need to strengthen coordination within the UN system with a view to 
applying the principles of the proposed new order, so that the UN 


“ Paragraph 280. Emphasis added. 

“ This was an important step in the direction of the proposed new order. A few weeks later 
the Thirtythird UN General Assembly also affirmed the need to set up a more just and 
effective information order and the essential role of the United Nations in achieving it. 
Approval by these two world organizations was a great success for the nonaligned (and the 
NAM) in their effort to promote the proposed new information order 
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Department of Public Information might increase printed and audiovisual 
information and enhance public awareness of issues of interest, especially 
to the nonaligned, such as international peace and security, decolon- 
ization, disarmament, peacekeeping and “peacemaking” operations, racial 
discrimination, etc. 

The NAM has fully supported the Nonaligned Press Agencies Pool 
(1976) headed by India in its effort to end the stranglehold of Western 
news agencies on the flow of information from and to the Third World. It 
has helped to “decolonize” information and to counter motivated, 
tendentious reporting and mass media campaigns against the nonaligned 
countries and national liberation movements. Some ninety countries 
participate in the programme of exchange of information. The NAM has 
also announced its support for the Pool’s new project of economic infor- 
mation (ECO Pool), which corresponds to the need of the nonaligned 
countries for the exchange of economic, trade, and financial information. 

Like the new political and economic orders, the new information order 
has made very little impact so far on the situation in the world which is still 
dominated by the developed countries of the West and for more or less the 
same reasons. 


Prospects of thé New Nonaligned World Order 


The policy/movement of nonalignment will most certainly last into the 
1990s and beyond. Membership of the movement will largely remain what 
it is at present: no member state is likely to withdraw from it, and not many 
new members are likely to join it—partly because no new state seems likely 
to emerge, apart from Namibia and possibly New Caledonia in the Southern 
Pacific, which was admitted as an Observer at the Harare Summit, and 
partly bécause few, if any, of the older states are likely to join the move- 
ment. States which are members of the Cold War blocs at present are most 
likely to continue their membership of their respective blocs, though with 
increasing disenchantment with their alignment. One must add, sadly, that 
the membership of the NAM is not more attractive from their point of view 
because of the present poor image of the movement. The others (neutrals 
and nonbloc states) will probably prefer to continue to enjoy the best of 
both the worlds—their present status and as Guests or Observers. 

Some writers and statesmen seem to think that in the context of the new 
détente between the two Super Powers and their allies, nonalignment (and 
the NAM) would become increasingly less relevant in the coming years. 
The present writer cannot agreé with this view at all. For one thing, it is as 
yet too soon to assess the durability of the new détente; it is too “fresh and 
fragile” as the UN Secretary-General, Pérez de Cuéllar, said in a speech at 
New Delhi on 27 February this year. Secondly, although the new détente 
has had some beneficial fall-out as regards some major international 
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problems—as, for example, the cease-fire in the war between Iran and 
Iraq, the withdrawal of Soviet armed forces from Afghanistan, the similar 
withdrawal of Vietnamese forces from Kampuchea (now Cambodia) and 
of Cuban forces from Angola, etc.—one cannot say that the Super Powers 
have given up their traditional game of power politics with the developing 
countries as their main victims. Indeed, no basic change seems likely in the 
structure of functioning of the international system: Cold War and détente 
are likely to alternate from time to time. Nonalignment would, therefore, 
continue to be relevant in international relations. Thirdly, nonalignment 
has long ceased to be linked to its Cold War origins and to the nature of 
relations between the Super Powers. It is independent of the vagaries of 
the bilateral relations between the Super Powers: it is immaterial whether 
there is a Cold War or a détente between them. Nonalignment has a much 
wider base today: it has to do as much with domestic as with international 
politics. 

One consequence of the continued coexistence of the aligned and 
nonaligned worlds in the 1990s is that the Super Powers and their blocs 
would intermittently interfere/intervene in the internal/external affairs of 
the nonaligned countries. However, the aligned alone are not to blame for 
this state of affairs. Many nonaligned nations, unfortunately, straddle the 
alignment/nonalignment divide—as, for example, Egypt, Ethiopia, Pakistan, 
and Saudi Arabia. As long as some nonaligned states assume or maintain 
such a posture, the United States and the Soviet Union would have an 
interest and excuse to intervene in their affairs, whether domestic or 
external. The present situation in Afghanistan, in which Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia are militarily involved (with the connivance and assistance of 
the United States), is likely to be duplicated somewhere or other. And all 
the three states (i.e., Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and Afghanistan, which is 
being assisted by the other Super Power, the Soviet Union)-are supposed 
to be nonaligned! The NAM is an impotent observer of the tragedy being 
played. It has been so for some ten years now! 

In other words, as long as there are nonaligned countries which enjoy 
the best of both the aligned and nonaligned worlds, the international 
environment for the efficacy and success of nonalignment (and of the 
NAM) would remain limited as at present. 

Besides, the movement as a whole is not yet an independent autonomous 
factor. It is certainly a factor of sorts in the conduct of international 
relations. (It is one of the six new factors in international relations, 
according to the UN Secretary-General in the speech referred to above.) 
However, it is not yet a decisively important factor in bringing about 
radical changes in the international system. The new world orders envisaged 
by the NAM are, therefore, unlikely to come about in the foreseeable 
future. 

And the constraints on the NAM’s strength and efficacy are not just 
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external to the movement. They are equally internal to it. One of these hag 
just been mentioned; there are many others. 

To the present writer, the most important of these constraints is the 
inadequate commitment of the nonaligned countries to the criteria of 
membership and to the fulfilment of consensual decisions. Another con- 
straint is the inability of the NAM to discipline those violating the criteria 
of membership and flouting consensual decisions. Some members have not 
been punished (as, for example, through suspension of their membership) 
although they have permitted foreign-military bases (or “facilities”) and 
foreign armed forces on their soil. They have failed to settle their disputes 
with other countries only through peaceful means, thereby violating both 
their commitment to the UN Charter and the conditions of their member- 
ship of the NAM. Instead they have used force so much so that the NAM is 
in search of new methods and procedures for peaceful settlement of 
disputes even while recommending the exhaustive procedures listed in 
Article 33 of the UN Charter. A Working Group (with open-ended 
membership) is looking into proposals from members for procedural 
innovations for peaceful settlement. This is a case of self-deception. It is 
also a case of deceiving the rest of the world into believing that the NAM is 
actively engaged in solving the problem of peaceful settlement of disputes! 
Some nonaligned countries have failed to embrace “the objective of 
common security through disarmament”. Some of them have, in fact, 
joined the arms race. 

Then there is the question of enforcing human rights. Many of the 
nonaligned countries have failed to enforce them in their territories 
thereby violating the norms of the United Nations and the NAM again. 
The NAM has done precious little to have these rights enforced or to 
punish the violators. 

The major objective of the NAM is to establish the NIEO approved by 
the United Nations. Of course, such an order has so far remained largely 
on paper for want of interest on the part of the developed countries. But 
then it is also due to the unwillingness or inability of the developing 
countries (mostly the nonaligned countries) to free themselves from the 
constraints of their colonial heritage. This failure is particularly notable in 
the matter of economic cooperation between and among the developing 
(and nonaligned) countries. It has in its turn put paid to the much talked 
about North-South dialogue. Similar is the fate of the proposed information 
and communication order. ; ; 

Instead of attending to the real reasons (as for example, lack of political 
will) for the non-implementation of its objectives or consensual decisions, 
the NAM has been engaged in a search for new methods and procedures 
for improving the efficiency of its meetings. In effect it has diverted its 
attention to managerial solutions from substantive political ones. Recently, 
in February 1989, at a meeting in Nicosia, Cyprus, the Foreign Ministers of 
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the nonaligned countries reportedly decided to recommend to the next 
Summit Conference to be held in Belgrade in September certain changes in 
the functioning of the movement. If the conference does approve the 
proposed changes, it might make a marginal difference to the effectiveness 
of the movement and nothing more. The nonaligned world would largely 
remain as divided, weak, and ineffectual as it has been for some years. 

Of course, many features of the proposed new world orders seem 
Utopian in the present context. At least they are of a long-term character. 
They can be brought about only gradually and by means of persuasion of 
those who have a vested interest in the status quo. The nonaligned coun- 
tries do not have the needed political and/or economic clout to bring about 
changes in cooperation with the other countries. They do not desire (or 
wish to avoid) a confrontation with the developed countries in bringing 
about revolutionary world orders. This is all for the better. But then they 
have to endure for many more years the terribly slow and evolutionary 
process of change in the structure or manner of functioning of the inter- 
national system. ; 

The world of the 1990s is unlikely to be very different from what it is or 
from what it has been since the policy of nonalignment (and the NAM) came 
into existence in the postwar years. The NAM is by itself a movement of a 
revolutionary character in the 350-year-old sovereign nation-state system. 
As yet, however, the nonaligned countries are unable to carry further the 
revolution of the international system or the manner of its functioning. 
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State of the Health of the World Economy in the 
1990s: Perspective of the Developing Countries 


SUMITRA CHISHTI 


Crystal-gazing is a hazardous exercise, the more so if it has to do with the 
future of the world economy. In trying to predict the future of the world 
economy one will have to address a large number of difficult questions. 
What exactly do we mean by the health of the world economy? What 
criteria do we use to assess it? As the world consists of a heterogeneous 
group of countries, each differently endowed and at a different level of 
economic development but possessing a political and economic system of 
its own, it is generally difficult to discuss the health of the world economy 
in macro terms. Consequently, a major question that arises while considering 
the health of the world economy is: Whose health are we really talking 
about? In view of these difficult questions any attempt to study and 
understand the future status of the world economy would indeed be hard to 
pull off. Nevertheless such attempts have been made from time to time 
primarily to enable participating institutions, including Governments, to 
prepare themselves either to face events as they take shape or to change 
their course through appropriate policies, strategies, and action. 

' The objective of this article is to understand the unfolding world 
economic scenario in the 1990s in so far as it is relevant to the developing 
countries. As a preliminary to it, it is necessary to broadly define what one 
means by “state of the health” of the world economy. In the context of this 
article we measure economic health in terms of the performance indicators 
normally used in assessing the economy such as national income, state of 
employment, investment, and international trade. 

At the outset let us take a global view. Lately one has witnessed a 
growing tendency on the part of the various countries to get integrated into 
the world economy. We expect’ that the 1990s will witness a further re- 
inforcement of this tendency. Our expectation is based on the following. 
First, there has been a tremendous increase in the transnationalization of 
production. All evidence. points to a further growth of this phenomenon in 
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view of the deregulation of financial markets and increased financial flows 
between and amongst the developed countries (including direct invest- 
ment, strategic alliances, mergers, and acquisition of leading transnational 
corporations, as well as extension of floating exchange rate regimes). 
Second, tremendous technological advances in the information and com- 
munication sector have further strengthened the forces of integration by 
vastly reducing the time and space distances and by buttressing the control 
of production and trade in goods and services by transnationals across the 
globe. These advances will gather more and more momentum in the 
coming decade. Third, there is the international debt of the developing 
countries which emerged as an international problem in the early 1980s. A 
solution to this problem is not in sight as yet. The problem has the potential 
to affect the lenders as well and thereby destabilize the world economy. 
Fourth, the environmental effects of economic development and the 
stockpiling of armaments have focused attention on such concepts as “one 
world” or “one globe”. We can expect this international linkage of the 
environment to be increasingly realized in the coming years. Fifth, the 
steady dismantling of differences in the economic systems, i.e. the fast 
integration of the Socialist economies into the world economy dominated 
by the capitalist countries, is expected to be accelerated in the next years. 
Finally, there will be a steady decline in the supremacy of the nation state 
as the centre of political and economic power in the coming decade. It will 
be seen in the emergence of an integrated Europe by 1992 and the US- 
Canadian Trade Agreement. The interdependence of countries will thus 
grow manifold. While all recognize this growing interdependence, there 
are fundamental differences in the understanding of the phenomenon on 
account of the specific interests of the countries participating in the world 
economy. Many results of this interdependence might not be positive to 
all, for it depends on the perspective in which we view this rising inter- 
dependence. 

Any discussion of the state of the health of the world economy in the 
coming years is bound to begin with an understanding of the performance 
of the advanced market economies and for two major reasons. First, the 
advanced market economies take the lion’s share of the world income. In 
fact, over the period 1965-87, their share in the world income, excluding 
that of the Socialist countries of Eastern Europe, increased from 80 per 
cent in 1965 to 83 per cent in 1987. Their share in the world trade is also 
high, i.e., about 70 per cent. They are also the major owners of techno- 
logy. They have, therefore, a tremendous capacity to influence the world 
economy. Second, thanks to their dominance, their robust health will 
benefit all other participating countries, especially the developing coun- 
tries. This optimism arises from the understanding that the growing 
advanced market economies will have an increased demand for imports of 
raw materials, especially those which are produced by the developing 
countries. This will create increased and liberalized access to markets for 
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manufactures, particularly of the developing countries, and enhance the 
scope for augmenting transfer of financial and technological resources to 
the developing countries. 

It is, therefore, vital to asseas the prospects for good economic perfor- 
mance of the developed market economies in the coming decade. The 
October Crash of the stock markets in 1987 caused shivers in the developed 
market economies. They feared a collapse of their economies similar to the 
one witnessed at the time of the Great Depression of the 1930s. Fortu- 
nately, this fear proved to be baseless. In fact the developed market 
economies, going by the criteria of growth of national income and inter- 
national trade, underwent a remarkable expansion. The year 1988 closed 
with an increase in the national income of these countries by 4.1 per cent, 
the highest since 1984. Similarly, the volume of world exports expanded by 
8.5 per cent in 1988, and the volume of exports from the developed market 
economies grew by 8 per cent—perhaps one of the highest growth rates in 
the 1980s.' (See Tables 1 and 2.) 

Despite these positive trends, the next decade, especially the first part of 
it, is not expected to be very bright. During the period 1991-94, the output 
of the advanced market economies is projected to expand at an average 
‘annual rate of 3 per cent.” A few other problems have also been identified 
and may bedevil the developed market economies in the coming decade. 

The unemployment problem in the developed market economies, which 
started emerging in the late 1970s, has persisted over the 1980s in the range” 
of 7 to 12 per cent. There is no indication that this problem will be tackled 
effectively in the coming years. The high growth experienced has not 
resulted in any drastic decline in the unemployment rates in a number of 
countries. l 

It looks as though the inflationary pressures, which have been successfully 
controlled in the 1980s, would emerge in the 1990s as a threat to the 
stability of the advanced market economies. In fact there are significant 
signs of these pressures re-emerging. If they do, it may result in rising 
interest rates. 

There is no indication as yet that the important problem of persistent 
imbalances in the international payments of three leading countries of the 
world—Japan, the United States, and West Germany—would be solved 
despite numerous efforts. Professor William Cline has projected that the 
US trade deficit would decline no further than $105 billion in 1989 before 
widening to $192 billion in 1992. 

And what is the status of the developing countries? At the outset, it is 


! International Monetary Fund, Annual Outlook, April 1989 (Washington, D C , 1989). 
See also press release by GATT, International Trade, 1988 See, further, World Development 
Report, 1988 (London, 1988). 

? Annual Outlook, April 1989, n. 1. 

> Wiliam Cline, “Discussion, American Economic Association, 1989", I M.F. Survey 
(Washington, D.C.), February 1989. 
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necessary to recognize that the developing countries are not a homogeneous 
group. Their performance has been varied. The newly industrialized 
countries of Asia, as also some others, have recorded substantial growth in 
their national income and exports. They are expected to maintain a high 
growth rate of 5 per cent and more. The low-income countries of Asia, 
China and India, have maintained a fairly reasonable growth of their 
national income, which again is likely to be maintained in the coming 
decade. The bulk of the developing countries of Africa and the heavily 
indebted countries have actually suffered. They have lost momentum in 
their growth. In fact they have registered a decline in their per capita 
income and investment which is expected to persist in the coming decade. 

The spurt of growth is in fact localized to a few developing countries. It is 
feared that the bulk of the developing countries may not be able to 
overcome in any significant measure the strangulating effect of their 
economic stagnation and decline. 

A large number of developing countries are producers and exporters o1 
primary products. It is normally expected that buoyancy in the developed 
market economies would lead to an expansion of the demand for primary 
products and that the developing countries would, therefore, be benefited. 
However, the 1980s have witnessed a negation of this normal under- 
standing. Regardless of the economic performance of the developed 
market economies, the prices of primary products have declined persistently. 
In fact, during the period 1980-86, the prices of non-fuel primary products 
declined. In real terms they reached the level of the 1930s. The resultant 
cumulative loss on account of their terms-of-trade deterioration during 
the period 1981-86 amounted to over US $93 billion.‘ There were many 
reasons for this. These included (a) technological developments which 
substituted synthetics for raw materials as inputs in producing the final 
products and also technological developments economizing on the use 
of raw materials in the production of final products; (b) the increased 
importance of high-tech industries and services in the advanced market 
economies with low intensity of raw-material consumption; (c) growing 
automation in inventory management which introduced effective 
management of stocks of raw materials; and (d) excess supply of raw 
materials from the producing developing countries to the international 
market to cover their balance of payments deficits. The slight increase in 
the prices of primary products gave rise to hopes that the declining trend 
would be reversed.’ But the behaviour of the prices of primary products 
during the last one year does not provide any substantial evidence of a 


* UNCTAD, Revualizing Development Growth and International Trade: Assessment and 
Policy Options (Geneva, 1987), ch. 3. 

5 See the present author’s forthcoming paper “Crisis in International Economic Co- 
operation and Economic Development of Third World Countries”. 
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reversal of this trend.‘ There has been the weakness of spillover effects 
from the buoyancy of growth in the developed market economies to the 
developing countries in the 1980s. There is no reason to expect that this 
weakness would disappear in the 1990s. 

Yet another mechanism through which the growth impulse i is expected to 
be transmitted to the developing countries from the developed market 
economies is expansion of exports of manufactures from the developing 
countries to the markets of the developed countries. Some of the devel- 
oping countries have emerged as important exporters of manufactures. 
Their share in the world trade of manufactures has increased. Over the last 
few years Brazil, China, Hong Kong, South Korea, and Taiwan have 
become important exporters of manufactures. A few other countries like 
India are following closely behind. World trade in manufactures has been a 
most dynamic sector. This sector experienced substantial growth especially 
in the period 1984-88.” However, in the case of the developing countries, 
this growth is confined to just a few of them. Their ability, therefore, to 
accelerate development of all developing countries is limited. 

Expansion of exports of manufactures of the developing countries is not 
directly linked with the growth of demand in the advanced market economies 
and the competitiveness of the exporting countries. It is increasingly 
subject to the trade policy response of the advanced market economies. 
The 1970s and the 1980s witnessed the growth of neoprotectionism, which 
affords protection not only to infant industries but also to old industries 
such as textiles, shoes, garments, and steel. Further, this protection is 
effected through non-transparent non-price measures, known as grey-area 
measures, such as non-tariff measures, quotas, voluntary export restric- 
tions, etc. These are increasingly applied by the developed market 
economies on the imports of the developing countries. In addition, the 
1980s witnessed the growth of what is normally called “process protec- 
tion”. Under this imports are subject to anti-dumping and countervailing 
duties on the basis of alleged unfair competition and dumping. For instance, 
the developed market economies initiated 139 anti-dumping duty actions 
during the period 1 July 1986 to 30 June 1987; fortyfive of those were 
initiated on imports from the developing countries. During the period | 
1 July 1987 to 30 June 1988, there were 137 anti-dumping duty proceedings 
in the developed countries; sixtyone of them were on imports from the 
developirig countries. During the period from 1 July 1986 to 30 June 1987, 
the developed market economies initiated nineteen countervailing duty 
proceedings; eight of them were on imports from the developing countries. 
During the period from 1 July 1987 to 30 June 1988 they initiated eighteen 
countervailing duty proceedings; eleven of them were on imports from the 


* See-recent behaviour of non-fuel commodity prices. World Bank News (Washington, 
D.C.), 25 February 1988 and 23 March 1989. 
7 International Trade (Geneva: GATT), several issues of the period 1980-87. 
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developing countries. During the period 1980-88 the total number of anti- 
dumping proceedings initiated was 540.* 

‘ The question now is whether the 1990s will have a more liberalized 
trading environment for the exports of the developing countries. One 
seriously doubts this possibility. The following factors are responsible for 
our pessimism: ' 

First, as we know, many member countries of GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade) resorted to neoprotectionism in the 1970s and 
1980s on a selective basis by using covert or non-transparent measures. 
These were not just short-run measures destined to disappear with the 
passage of time.’ They were of a semi-permanent character on account of 
persistent unemployment and violent fluctuations in foreign-exchange 
rates (which forced the advanced market economies to take recourse to 
trade-policy measures to correct the adverse effects of deviations of 
exchange rates from the expected equilibrium rates). There is no indication 
that the exchange rate regime would alter in the 1990s. Second, a new 
concept of reciprocity is being used by the United States to argue that the 
trade barriers in other countries are responsible for its limited success_in 
expanding its exports and retaliating unilaterally and in a discriminating 
manner against the erring trade partner. In fact this principle has gained 
comprehensive legal status in thé US Trade Act of 1988 under what is 
known as Super 301 Clause, which would be.increasingly-operative in the 
coming years. In 1989, the United States identified a number of countries, 
including India, as having erected trade barriers, and said that they were 
liable to face retaliatory measures.” 

This new approach to the reciprocity principle includes restrictions not 
only on merchandise trade but ‘also on direct foreign investment, services, 
and legal regimes on technology transfers and trade marks which are sup- 
posed to be inconsistent with the interests of the sellers of technology. This 
approach has been accepted, and trade-related intellectual property rights 
and the trade-related investment measures have been brought under the 
GATT as agreed upon at the mid-term meeting of GATT members in 1989 
under the Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations." The 
United States has already taken steps to remove South Korea and Taiwan 
from the list of those given beneficiary status under the Generalized 


* UNCTAD, Protectionism and Structural Adjustment, TD/13/1196/Add. 1. 

° For a discussion, see Enzo Grilli, “Macro-economic Determinants of Trade Protection”, 
World Economy (Oxford), September 1988. 

£ See the present author's “Criss in International Economic Cooperation”, n 5; and 
Jagdish N. Bhagwati and Douglas A. Irwin, “The Return of the Reciproatanan: US Trade 
Policy Today”, World Economy, June 1987. Sec also A.V. Rajwade, “Super 301”, Economic 
Times (Bombay), 15 May 1989. 

" For the latest mid-term agreements, see Peter Montagn and William Dullforce, “The 
Home Stretch ın Trade Stakes”, Economic Tomes, 14 April 1989. 
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System of Preferences, saying that they had attained competitiveness.” 
Such packaging of all international trade actions under the reciprocity 
principle is expected to increase substantially in the coming years. 

The scheduled emergence of an integrated Europe in 1992 has also 
raised issues of market access. The European Economic Community 
(EEC) is expected to be more inward-looking in 1992 than it is today on 
account of the removal of all trade barriers affecting intra-community trade 
flows. The EEC programme for 1992 has no specific plans for the trade 
problems of the developing countries." 

Thus, access to the markets of the developed market economies for the 
export of manufactures from the developing countries will increasingly 
be subject to various kinds of restrictions in the coming decade. If the 
newcomers among the developing countries emerge as exporters of manu- 
factures, they may face an uphill task in entering their markets in a big 
way." 

A major question that has confronted the developing countries in- the 
decade of the 1980s is the crisis involving resource transfer from the 
developed market economies to the developing countries. The 1980s have 
witnessed a decline in the flow of concessional funds. In real terms 
official development assistance (ODA) (constant prices: 1980) from the 
OECD countries increased only marginally: from $21.03 billion in 1965 to 
$30.42 billion in 1986. In fact, in the 1980s, it has been about $27.29 
billion—very near the initial figure of 1965. The ODA as a percentage of 
the GDP of the OECD countries declined from 0.47 per cent in 1965 to 
0.39 per cent in 1986. The 1980s have witnessed a decline in the contri- 
butions of the member countries of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) as well.” 

To a large extent private capital in the form of commerical bank lending 
replaced ODA as a means of resource transfer in the 1970s. It, however, 
tapered off leading to a drying up of resources for the developing countries 
and to the emergence of an international debt crisis in the early 1980s. 

The total debt of the developing countries is estimated to be $1.32 


2 UNCTAD, Review of the Implementation, Maintenance, Improvement, and Unlizations of 
the Generalized System of Preferences, TDIBAC.5/32/12. 

4 Speech to the Federation of Indo-German Societies by Robert Houlistin, head of the 
delegation of the Commission of the European Communities in South Asia, “The European 
Community in 1992 and Beyond”, mimeographed, 9 March 1989. 

* There is a growing view that Governments must pot only consider the interests of 
industry and labour while taking recourse to restriction of imports. The interest of the 
consumers, who depend on cheap and quality imports, must also be protected. Experts in the 
World Bank, The Economist, and the IMF, for instance, have mounted a campaign against 
protection to focus attention on consumer interests of the importing country. The impact of 
this campaign will be difficult to assess in the coming decades. If it succeeds, there is a small 
chance of reduction in the restrichons. 

3 World Developmen: Report, 1988, p. 262. 
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trillion. In spite of all efforts the outstanding debt of seventeen so-called 
highly indebted middle-income countries remained virtually unchanged in 
1988 at $528.6 billion. There has been an increased reverse flow of 
resources from the developing to the developed countries. The reverse 
transfer amounted to $10.2 billion in 1984. It rose steadily to $43.0 billion 
in 1988. Other financial flows such as bank lending, even trade-related 
bank lending, have not increased. Foreign direct investment, which is 
linked with lending by commercial banks, is also not flowing into a large 
number of developing countries.* 

Given this position, is it possible to anticipate an expansion of resource 
transfer to the developing countries so as to augment their investment and 
growth? There are reasons to believe that such a development may not 
take place. There is considerable uncertainty in this respect. First, as we 
have already noted, the present imbalance in the world economy has the 
potential to threaten the growth of output and trade. Second, the failure of 
a number of developing countries to expand their exports would further 
impair their creditworthiness. At least it would be much more difficult for 
them to re-establish their creditworthiness, and their efforts in this direc- 
tion would take much more time to bear fruit. Further, creditworthiness 
would be judged much more stringently. Finally, the overall scale of the 
finance available might continue to be pre-empted for some time by the US 
budget and current-account deficits.” 

Assistance from multilateral institutions like the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the World Bank will increasingly be subject to condi- 
tionality. This means that the developing countries should take recourse to 
policy measures which promote tne market economy. The results of these 
adjustments have so far not been encouraging. Also, the chances of success 
in the coming years are rather remote. All debt solutions fall under similar 
conditionality. The 1990s, therefore, present a rather-grim picture for the 
developing countries so far as any solution of their debt problem is 
concerned. 

Transfer of technology from the developed to the diong countries is 
now an issue of great concern to the developed countries. In view of the 
~ success of some developing countries in acquiring technology and exporting 

technology-intensive products the developed countries have become 
increasingly protective as regards their ownership rights. They are tightening 
„the terms and conditions for technology transfer. They are bringing the 
developing countries increasingly under bilateral and multilateral pressures 
with a view to building an international legal regime and protecting the 
interests of the owner regardless of any other consideration such as assis- 
` tance to the developing countries, actual costs of technology transfer, etc. 


* World Debt Tables, 1988 (Washington, D.C.: World Bank, 1988), vol 1. 
7 Andrea Boltho, “Is There a Future for Resource Transfer to the LDCs?", World 
Development (Elmsford, N.Y.), vol. 16, no. 10, October 1988. 
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In the 1990s there may be a complete reversal of all the international 
commitments that the developed countries have accepted so far with 
regard to the transfer of technology to the developing countries.” 

The increased integration of the Socialist countries in the world market 
and their growing reliance on market forces have added a new dimension 
to the problem of the developing countries. We may well expect the 1990s 
to reinforce this integration. Integration will undoubtedly improve 
the economies of the Socialist countries and increase their trade and aid 
potential. It would, however, mean that they can no more play their 
traditional role as supporters of the cause of the developing countries: at 
least they will not manifest the same commitment. The developing coun- 
tries should be prepared to face an integrated world market dominated by 
the principle of free market, with all the disadvantages attached to it.” 

Viewed from any scenario, be it a “base care” scenario or a “high care” 
scenario for the 1990s, the developing countries have a difficult decade 
ahead of them. Is there then no relief at all for the developing countries? 
Can there be an international effort to ease the economic problem facing 
the developing countries? Here again one has to point out that no inter- 
Governmental effort to save the developing countries from their plight is 
on the cards. In fact the emphasis is on solving the problem by allowing the 
free market to play an unfettered role. This emphasis is so pronounced in 
all international and national actions that it is difficult to envisage any shift 
of attitude in this respect. The ability of the free market to resolve the crisis 
of the developing countries is under serious question, but there is no 
indication as yet of any rethinking on this. 

Is there any hope of a concerted effort being made in the 1990s to 
improve the lot of the developing countries? There are a few diehard 
optimists. Their optimism rests on two main understandings. One is that 
interdependence might force the developed countries to support the 
developing. The developed countries depend on the developing for an 
important segment of their exports, sometimes as high as 40 per cent of 
production. This dependence is particularly great in regard to mature 
industries.” It is, therefore, argued that the developed countries have a 
stake in the robust health of the developing countries. 

Another argument which is frequently advanced is that the increasing 
need of global environmental protection would require that the developing 
countries should either refrain from taking recourse to developmental 


8 For an excellent discussion of this problem, see Surendra J. Patel, “Intellectual Property 
Right in the Uruguay Round: A Disaster for the South”, Economic and Political Weekly 
(Bombay), 6 May 1989. 

3 For a detailed discussion, see the present author’s forthcoming publication “Economic 
Reforms in the Developed Centrally Planned Economies and Their Impact on Their Trade 
and Economic Relations with the South”. 

* UNCTAD, Structural Adjustment: Issues in the World Economy, ITPA. 
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strategies entailing environmental degradation or accept degradation 
through poverty. The developed countries have thus no choice but to take 
recourse to active programmes of action to prevent the developing coun- 
. tries from following policies that would seriously compromise the 
environment. It is indeed very difficult to believe that the developed 
countries have recognized the existence Of a significant link between the 
acceleration of the economic development of the developing countries and 
the protection of the global environment, which is very important for their 
economic health. Some of the late responses of the developed countries in 
this respect make us suspect that they are not viewing the problem in a 
manner consistent with the interests of the developing countries. For 
instance, in the debate on ozone layers and ozone-destroying chlorofluoro- 
carbons, we find low-income countries like China and India, which 
produce only 10 per cent of pollutants (the developed countries produce 90 
per cent), being asked repeatedly to “discipline” themselves. Similarly, 
regional and limited solutions are sought to combat desertification. For 
instance, Environment Ministers of the European Community have discussed 
the need to create an environment protection agency and a global strategy 
to combat desertification. Their plans and their entire thinking are con- 
fined just to the countries of Europe. They have not yet spelt out the 
components of a global strategy.” 

The 1990s are now about to begin, and yet there is nothing to indicate 
that the developed market economies appreciate the economic and - 
environmental interdependence of nations so as to want to ameliorate the 
economic position of the developing countries through concerted inter- 
national action. 

Not that the developed market economies are completely oblivious of 
their interests being linked with those of the developing countries. They 
have identified those developing countries which are of strategic impor- 
tance to them either as markets or as sources of strategic and other raw 
materials. But they focus their attention on them in accordance with a 
case-by-case approach. For instance, the United States is particularly 
concerned about the Latin American and Caribbean countries; Japan is 
bothered about the Pacific countries; and Europe is troubled about most of 
Africa. Further, this involvement is linked with bilateral trade, investment, 
and technological relationships. In the 1980s these bilateral relationships 
have grown significantly through a network of reciprocal trade and 
economic agreements frequently resulting in the violation of multilateral- 
ism based on the most favoured nation principle. This tendency is expected 
to persist in the coming years leading to a further balkanization of the 
developing countries. The developed market economies and the multi- 
lateral institutions supported by them would thus adopt a case-by-case 


2 “BEC for Global Strategy to Combat Desertification”, Economuc Times, 8 May 1989. 
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approach to the problems of development and debt aimed only or largely 
at safeguarding their own interests. 

The collective spirit of the Group of 77 “to restructure the world 
economy on the principles and consideration in favour of the weak” is no 
more. The 1990s, especially the early part of the decade, may not witness a 
revival of the spirit of collective action in the developing countries. The 
developed countries, in tandem with international economic institutions, 
will ensure that this spirit does not re-emerge; for their health and prosperity 
is best promoted by division among the developing countries in the short 
run. 
The developing countries too are forced to seek individual solutions for 
their specific problems of development and debt. Significantly, this posi- 
tion is steadily receiving support from the intellectuals as well. 

The above analysis is not a doomsday exercise. It forecasts the future of 
the developing countries in the context of the health of the world economy. 
The health of the developing economies is of the least importance and 
concern to the major actors on the stage of the world economy. The 1990s 
will perhaps witness a scramble for the very limited bonanza that the 
developed market economies, the developed Socialist countries, and inter- 
national economic institutions may offer to the developing countries after 
taking their pound of flesh from the developing countries in the form of 
adherence to conditionality and reciprocity. 
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Recent Developments in the Law of the Sea 


R.P. ANAND 


For a long time, indeed sometimes it seems for too long a time, the bulk 
and essence of the law of the sed could be summed up in a simple phrase: 
“freedom of the seas”. There were some general rules of law for the use of 
the sea, but in their totality they merely amounted to freedom for all states to 
use the sea according to their technological capability and capacity and, of 
course, naval strength. The name of the game was laissez-faire, meaning 
essentially the right of each state to use the sea and its resources to the 
maximum with few inhibitions to check it from exploiting the sea in 
disregard of the interests of other states. 


Origin of the Freedom of the Seas 


It is interesting to note that this seemingly unimpeachablé doctrine of 
modern international law originated in the seventeenth century in response 
to the need of some European states for freedom of navigation in the 
Indian Ocean and for the right to trade with India and with the littoral 
states of Southeast Asia. At that time the European states neither believed 
in the freedom of the seas nor accepted freedom of trade as obligatory. 
When, for instance, the Portuguese, attracted by the lucrative spice trade 
of Asia, arrived in India in 1498, they sought to monopolize navigation and 
trade in the Indian Ocean. The Asians were surprised and dismayed at 
their nefarious designs to disturb the peace and tranquillity of the Indian 
Ocean and to obstruct the freedom of navigation and commercial shipping 
which had been available there for centuries,’ but they could not, with their 
unarmed ships engaged in peaceful trade, stop the Portuguese from carry- 
ing out their objectionable activities.’ 


1 Maric A.P. Melink-Roelofsz, Asian Trade and European Influence (S-Gravenhage, 
1962), ch. 7, pp. 136-67. 

2 RP. Anand, Origin and Development of the Law of the Sea: History of International Law 
Revisited (The Hague, 1986). 
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However, the other European countries refused to accept this Portuguese 
monopoly. Hugo Grotius, the famous Dutch jurist, taking his cue from the 
then Asian maritime practise of free navigation and trade, propounded his 
famous doctrine of freedom of the seas in his celebrated work Mare Liberum, 
which he wrote as a legal brief for the Dutch East India Company in 1609. 
But neither the Dutch nor others—the British, the French, the Danes, et 
al,—had faith in this doctrine; nor did they practise it. They claimed and 
created monopolies of their own and sought to keep the others out. 
Numerous European publicists wrote treatises to defend the claims of their 
countries to certain areas of the seas. In this battle of books, which 
continued in the din of actual war, it was not Grotius who won as is 
generally assumed. The real victor was John Selden, a British scholar who 
wrote Mare Clausurm at the behest of the English Crown. This work 
remained the most authoritative and accepted work on maritime law in 
Europe for the next two hundred years.’ 

It was only in the nineteenth century, after the Napoleonic wars, that the 
doctrine of freedom of the seas was revived and accepted. The needs and 
demands of the Industrial Revolution in the nineteenth century led to the 
emergence of colonial empires in Asia and Africa. As the Europeans got 
more and more interested in commercial prosperity and free trade, in- 
creasingly large numbers of them travelled to Asia and Africa, and they 
found it useful to have free and open seas. Pretensions of sovereignty over 
the sea and monopoly of trade slowly withered away; and Britain, as the 
greatest industrial and naval Power, became the strongest champion of the 
doctrine of freedom of the seas. Therefore, in the age of expansionism and 
colonization which followed in the wake of the Industrial Revolution, 
freedom of the seas became a necessity. Indeed it was accepted as an 
incontrovertible doctrine, almost as a dogma, which served the interests of 
all mankind: nobody dared to challenge it.‘ 

But the content of the doctrine of freedom of the seas as adopted by the 
Europeans and the purpose for which it was adopted by them were not the 
same as those of the seemingly similar maritime practice in the Indian 
Ocean. While the Asian states were generally interested in peaceful 
navigation and free maritime trade, the European imperialist Powers were 
intent on competing with one another in the exploitation of Asia and 
Africa and needed free and, as far as possible, peaceful seas for the 
purpose. It was much more profitable for them to spend their energies in 
exploiting the newly found Asian—African states than in competing with 
one another for the control of the seas which were but of limited use only. 
Under the patronage of Britain, which had emerged as the new colossus, 


3 In England “Mare Clausum became in a sense the law book”. Thomas W. Fulton, The 
Sovereignty of the Sea (London, 1911), p. 374. 

* See Geoffrey Butler and Simon Maccoby, The Development of International Law 
(London, 1928), p. 53. 
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this freedom of the seas for navigation was accepted and enforced among 
the European states. It was recognized that the sea belonged to nobody, as 
suggested by Hugo Grotius nearly two centuries before, although it had 
been rejected at that time. Indeed Grotius had been denounced in his time 
as a false prophet, ; 

Moreover, in accordance with the spirit of the time, the principal mari- 
time Powers felt that the doctrine of freedom of the seas essentially meant 
non-regulation and laissez-faire except over a narrow band of sea adjacent 
to the coastal states which they claimed as their own for their protection 
and for safeguarding certain other interests. But beyond this limited area 
of what they called territorial sea, in which the coastal states had exclusive 
jurisdiction and sovereignty for their protection and security and for the 
enforcement of their customs, health, and fiscal regulations, the vast seas 
remained free to be used and abused, explored and exploited, according to 
the chaotic play of their selfish interests by the various maritime Powers. 
This gave the big naval Powers like Britain and other technologically 
advanced countries undue advantage. They gained unlimited freedom to 
exploit the living resources of the sea, especially near the shores of other 
countries, without any regard for the interests of the latter, and move 
across the wide open seas to threaten small states or even to subjugate and 
colonize them. There is no dearth of cases relating to that period of trigger- 
happy naval commanders of Western maritime Powers using naval ord- 
nances against what they regarded as the backward peoples of Asia on the 
smallest pretext or on no pretext at all. It was the classic age of punitive or 
minatory bombardments.‘ It is significant that in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century “the advanced countries partitioned most of the earth 
among themselves”.’ 


Tyranny of the Doctrine of Freedom of the Seas 


Freedom of the seas as adopted in modern international law has always 
meant unequal freedom or freedom for the few. The big maritime Powers 
used it to close large areas of sea, especially during wars. In fact, by the 
Second World War, with advancing technology and continued misuse of 
absolute freedom by the Big Powers, the doctrine had become anathema 
even for the smaller European states. Conditions became acute after the 
Second World War as the smaller states got increasingly concerned about a 
number of activities that had been going on in the name of freedom of the 


5 See R.P. Anand, “Freedom of the Seas: Past, Present, and Future”, in Rafael Gutierrez 
-Girardot, Helmet Ridder, Manohar Lal Sarin, and Theo. Schiller, New Directions in Inter- 
national Law (Frankfurt, 1982), p. 221. 

€ See R.R. Palmer and Joel Colton, A History of the Modern World (New York, 1965), 
edn. 3, pp. 548 ff and 615 ff. 
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seas—activities such as naval military operations and manoeuvres; the 
testing of rockets and missiles; the use of the high seas as a dumping- 
ground, particularly for radioactive wastes; the stationing and operating of 
submarines armed with nuclear warheads; and so-called data gathering by 
electronic procedures along the coasts of other countries. It is not without a 
lot of reason and force that Senator Metcalf of the United States pointed 
out that “under the freedom of the seas doctrine, there is not much equity 
between developed and underdeveloped nations” and that “a less devel- 
oped nation is a second-class citizen”.* It is no surprise, then, that freedom 
of the seas was considered a form of tyranny; and its continued validity in 
this form was seriously questioned.’ 


Challenge to the Sacred Doctrine 


It is a mere truism to assert that life changes and that everything changes 
with it. The doctrine of unlimited freedom of the seas, or laissez-faire, 
which had served the interests of a few maritime Powers when the uses of 
the sea were limited, could not remain unchallenged or unchanged. Even 
before the end of the Second World War it was found that the sea was not a 
desolate area good only for shipping or fishing. With the discovery of 
important resources in the sea and a sharp rise in the use of the sea 
generally after 1945, the various countries rejected the hitherto-accepted 
norms of behaviour and unlimited freedom of states aè unreasonable and 
even intolerable. In fact the validity of those norms began to erode rapidly. 
With the discovery of oil and gas under the sea, the United States and later 
other countries, which desperately needed new sources of energy and in 
safe areas, sought to exclude all outsiders from their coastal areas. In 1945 
President Harry S. Truman of the United States claimed exclusive juris- 
diction to exploit the resources of the continental shelf extending far 
beyond the territorial sea. He also claimed fishing conservation zones in 
the high seas contiguous to US coasts.” 

Realizing the need of the times, several other countries followed suit and 
asserted their claims to their respective continental shelves. They also said 
they were reserving to themselves the exclusive right to exploit the subsoil 
of their respective coasts. Some others claimed wide fishing zones, apart 
from continental shelves. Some of the Latin American countries went even 
further: they sought to extend their sovereignty to wide areas of the sea up 
to a distance of two hundred miles and claimed them as territorial sea. 
Thus, with the discovery of oil under the sea and with coastal fishery 


t See remarks by Senator Metcalf in the US Senate, Congressional Record (1979), p. 5759. 
* See R.P Anand. “ ‘Tyranny’ of the Freedom of the Seas Doctrine”, International Studies 
(New Delhi), vol. 12 (1973), p. 417 ff. 
© See Marjorie Whiteman, Digest of International Law (Washington, D.C.), vol. 4 (1965), 
pp. 756-57. 
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resources coming increasingly under threat from larger and better-equipped 
ships of distant-water fishing states, conflicts started arising between the 
wider claims of coastal states to protect their economic interests on the one 
hand, and attempts by the major maritime Powers to maintain the status 
quo on the other. 

It is also important to note that since the Second World War intet- 
national society has been transformed. It is no longer confined to the 
European states or to states of European origin. With the disintegration of 
colonialism, scores of nations in Asia and Africa, with their old traditions 
and new needs, have started playing a role, an increasingly important one, 
in the development, modification, and codification of a new law of the sea. 
The new law cannot be a product of merely European Powers: it must now 
serve the interests of the worldwide community of states. Although, during 
the age of imperialism, the Asian states had come under the sway of 
different colonial masters and had almost lost contact with one another, 
they have enough in common—a common history of more than 2,500 
years, common social and cultural backgrounds, and, even more impor- 
tant, common suffering during colonial rule and a common interest in 
protecting themselves from continuous exploitation—to come together 
and, along with other equally ill-treated countries of Africa and Latin 
America, form a group, if not a bloc, to take concerted action for the 
protection of their interests. It is only natural that the new majority should 
try to mould the law according to their own views and interests." 

To reconcile these differences and settle these controversies, the United 
Nations sponsored two conferences on the law of the sea, one in 1958 and 
the other in 1960. Four conventions were concluded in 1958," which on the 
whole reasserted the traditional freedom of the seas and accepted. the 
sovereign jurisdiction of coastal states over a vaguely defined continental 
shelf. Although they permitted coastal states to extend maritime zones and 


-adopt fishing conservation measures, there was no agreement on the extent 


of the territorial sea or fisheries jurisdiction. The conventions only codified 
the law which had traditionally been accepted and left unsettled what had 
not been accepted. And none of the conventions was adequate to cope 
with the conflicts that the technological advance of the 1960s engendered, 
whether over fisheries or over the mineral-rich manganese nodules lying in 
the seabed. 

Meanwhile pressure to change the old principle of freedom of the seas 
and laissez-faire increased further with international society widening ever 
more and the geography of international law extending. It was discovered 
that even the seabed beyond the limits of national jurisdiction was a vast 
storehouse of precious resources. Vast quantities of manganese nodules 


" See R.P Anand, New States and International Law (New Delhi, 1972). 
2? Conventions on (a) Terntorial Sea and Contiguous Zone; (b) High Seas, (c) Fishing and 
Conservation of Living Resources of the Sea, and (d) Continental Shelf. 
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lying there were rich in manganese, copper, cobalt, and nickel, all re- 
sources sorely needed for expanding industries. To prevent the scramble 
' for the occupation of vast areas of sea from developing into never- 
ending fierce disputes, the seabed beyond the limits of national jurisdiction 
was, on the suggestion of Arvid Pardo of Malta, declared the common 
heritage of mankind to be used and exploited exclusively for peaceful 
purposes and for the sole benefit of mankind as a whole. - 

The accelerating pace of technological, economic, social, and political 
changes in recent years has altered man’s relation to the sea. New users 
have come forward to compete with old ones; and new uses have been 
found in place of old uses which had acquired an aura of sanctity from long- 
established usage. Man is increasingly moving towards the sea. Ocean 
space in all its dimensions—surface, water column, and bed—is increasingly 
-being used for a variety of purposes; it is increasingly being exposed to 
pollution and its living resources suffered to undergo depletion. More 
authority and law is needed in this hitherto area of practically “no law” or 
legal vacuum. Exclusive national authority vis-d-vis the sea would be 
disastrous unless constrained by internationally agreed provisions and 
protected by institutions organized by the international community.” 


Third Conference on the Law of the Sea 


To cope up with these problems the United Nations organized another 
conference in 1973. After years of intense, sometimes bitter, and even 
frustrating debates this conference tried to reconcile the traditional free- 
dom of the seas with other and wider, inclusive interests of the enlarged 
and yet increasingly interdependent international society. On 30 April 
1982 the UN Conference on the Law of the Sea HI adopted what it called 
“a comprehensive constitution for the oceans”,“ which was “the most 
significant international agreement since the Charter of the United 
Nations”,” providing a legal regime for nearly 70 per cent of the earth’s 
surface. Largely put together through compromise and consensus in a 
conference which was in session for ninetythree weeks (from the time it 
opened in December 1973 till it concluded its substantive work in 
September 1982), it was the largest conference ever to meet in history. As 
many as 157 countries participated, and eleven delegations attended as 
Observers.“ 

Following the consensus procedure all through its deliberations, requiring 


8 See Anand, n 5, pp 223-28. 

4 See Tommy Koh, in UN Doc. No. SEA/MB/1/Rev. 1..6 December 1982, p. 1. 

3 See Edward Seaga, Prime Minister of Jamaica, in UN Doc. SEA/MB/2, 6 December 
1982, p 6. 

* See Hugh K. Shearer, Deputy Prime Mimster and Foreign Minister of Jamaica, in UN 
Doc. SEA/MB/15, 10 December 1982, p. 2. 
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all delegations to make efforts in good faith to accommodate the interests 
of others and resisting the temptation to put substantive proposals to 
the vote, the conference in the end was forced to adopt the Convention, at 
the instance of the United States, by a vote of 130 in favour to four against 
(Israel, Turkey, the United States, and Venezuela), with seventeen absten- 
tions (which included the Soviet Union and its allies and a few West 
European industrialized countries like the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Spain, and the United Kingdom). 

Apart from the Law of the Sea Convention consisting of some 320 
Articles and nine Annexes (containing another 125 Articles), there is the 
Final Act which includes four resolutions. The first resolution provides for 
the establishment of a Preparatory Commission to lay the groundwork for 
the main institutions to be established when the Convention enters into 
force on ratification or accession by sixty states. Besides the 157 members 
of the United Nations and eleven other member states of one of its 
Specialized Agencies, the Convention is also made open for signature by 
the national liberation movements participating- in the conference as 
Observers.” 

On 10 December 1982 the Convention was opened for signature. 
Immediately as many as 119 delegations signed it, the largest number ever 
to sign a treaty on the very first day of its opening for signature. These 
included 117 countries (fifteen developed countries, all countries of the 
Eastern bloc, and ninetytwo developing countries) and delegations from 
two entities which were not full, states (the Cook Islands and the UN 
Council for Namibia). The Convention was open for signature till 9 
December 1984. It was signed by then by 155 states and four entities (the 
Cook Islands, Niue, Namibia, and the European Economic Community). 
By 1 September 1987 it was ratified by thirtyfour states, which included 
seven states from Asia, seventeen from Africa, eight from Latin America, 
one from Western Europe, and one from the East European or Socialist 
bloc. It will come into force twelve months after sixty states have ratified or 
acceded to it." 

While it is not possible here to go into the details of the Convention, it is 
pertinent to note that for the first time in history limits of coastal state 
maritime jurisdictions for the protection of its diverse interests have been 
universally accepted. The Convention provides for a 12-mile territorial sea, 
a 24-mile contiguous zone, a 200-mile exclusive economic zone, and a legal 
continental shelf extending to a depth of 2,500 metres or to the end of the 
continental margin. The seabed’ beyond the limits of national jurisdiction 
has been declared as the common heritage of mankind to be explored and 


7 See R.P. Anand, “The UN Convention on the Law of the Sea and the United States”, 
Indian Journal of International Law (New Delhi), vol. 24 (1984), p. 154. 

* See S.P. Jagota, “Recent Developments in the Law of the Sea”, Ocean Yearbook 
(Chicago, Ilt.}, vol. 7 (1988), p. 614 ff. 
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exploited in accordance with a complicated machinery provided for in the 
Convention. 

Although the Convention has been signed by a vast majority of states, 
some of the industrialized Western countries, including the United States, 


which are used to unlimited freedom, have refused to accept it. They have . 


threatened to defy it, to continue with their old outdated freedoms, and to 
make their own laws. However, although the Convention has not yet come 
into force, not having received the requisite ratifications, it has already 
become effective. Most of the states, including the Western industrialized 
Powers, have adopted most of its provisions in their national legislations.” 
Moreover, the Preparatory Commission (Prepcom), established under the 
Convention, has been meeting in Jamaica to lay down rules, regulations, 
and procedures for the exploitation of the seabed in the common interest 
of mankind by the International Seabed Authority and its various com- 
missions. It has also been dealing with the problems of land-based 
producer states, preparing a draft mining code, making arrangements for 
the establishment of an International Tribunal for the Law of the Sea and 
framing its rules. Some countries have already applied for permission to 
explore the resources of the seabed. Four states—France, India, Japan, 
and the Soviet Union—applied for registration as pioneer investors in 
1983-84. After examination by the Group of Technical Experts, India was 
registered as a pioneer investor on 17 August 1987 for an area of 52,300 
square kilometres in the Central Indian Ocean. France, Japan, and the 
Soviet Union were also registered, and each of them was allocated pioneer 
areas of 7,500 square kilometres in the Clarion—Clipperton Fracture Zone 
in the North Pacific Ocean on 17 December 1987.” 

There is no doubt that freedom of the seas as understood in the past and 
practised for centuries by the maritime Powers is gone or that it has 
altogether changed. Besides undisputed wider coastal state jurisdictions 
for reasons of security and for the protection of fisheries and other eco- 
nomic interests, even the area beyond the limits of national jurisdiction is 
no longer a legal vacuum: For the first time the laissez-faire of old is gone 
for ever; it has been replaced by a new regime of law. Although the United 
States and other industrialized countries are yet to adjust to the new law of 
the sea as embodied in the Convention of 1982, they cannot violate it, 
saying that the Convention has not come into force or that it is not yet 
binding international law. It is interesting, as we have noted earlier, that 
the Convention has been accepted and adopted by most, if not all, the 
states even without ratifying it. Indeed it has become part of customary 
international law even before its formal ratification and is ‘binding on 
signatories and non-signatories alike. Even the United States, which has 
refused to accept the final version of the Convention, agrees with this view. 


” Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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It believes that a large part of the law of the sea as codified in the 
Convention relating to coastal state jurisdictions of territorial sea, the 
exclusive economic zone, and the continental shelf, as well as the rules 
relating to navigation and overflight through territorial sea and straits, has 
become part of customary law.” Uncle Sam, however, asserts that “deep 
seabed mining remains a lawful exercise of the freedom of the high seas 
open to all nations”.” Despite the universal acceptance of the principle of 
common heritage of mankind in the resolutions of the General Assembly, 
it is said to be no more than a “moral” or “political” principle inasmuch as 
its implementation is subject to the condition of the acceptance of a legal 
regime in a universally agreed treaty. In the poeue of such a treaty, it is 
said to be no more than an agreement to agree.” 

In other words, the United States wants to have its cake and eat it too. It 
enjoys all the rights and privileges of fishing and exclusive exploitation of 
economic resources in the exclusive economic zone as well as the right of 
navigation through straits and territorial waters without signing the treaty, 
saying that they have become part of customary international law. At the 
same time it does not want to accept the deep-seabed-thining provisions 
under the Convention because of its superior technology in this field which 
-it apparently does not want to share with the international community. 
There is; however, little doubt that.the basic tenets of the principle of 
common heritage have been universally accepted and have become jus 
cogens. The traditional law can never be interpreted so as to permit the 
exclusive exploitation of hundreds of miles of a seabed-mining site for 
extended periods of time by any ration or its nationals.” 

It is generally recognized today that the sea offers the greatest promise 
and poses the gravest threat to-the world of tomorrow. There is no doubt 
that freedom of the seas and navigation will still be necessary. But it should 
be the kind of freedom that an individual enjoys in a national society, i.e. 
freedom under the law as it has developed in recent years and is still in the 
process of development, formulation, and codification. 
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n See Anand, n. 17, pp. 184-93. 

Z See US President Ronald Reagan in “Ocean Policy and Exclusive Economic Zone”, 
Current Policy (Washington, D.C.), 10 March 1983, p. 3. 

B For details about US attitude, see Anand, n. 17, p. 192. 
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Rajiv Gandhi’s China Diplomacy: Dynamics 
and Problems. 


J.K. BARAL, J.K. MOHAPATRA, and S.P. MISHRA 


After eight rounds of talks at the official level between India and China, 
Rajiv Gandhi, India’s Prime Minister, paid a visit to China from 19 to 23 
December 1988. It was Indira Gandhi who took the initiative for starting 
the official-level talks in 1981, and five rounds of talks had been completed 
before shé met with her untimely death in October 1984. Three more 
rounds of talks were, held during Rajiv Gandhi’s Prime Ministership before 
he decided to accept the “invitation” of the Chinese Government to visit 
Beijing. The present study, which is primarily concerned with Sino—Indian 
diplomacy since 1986, deals with its contextual dynamics, the motivations 
and strategies of the two sides, other relevant factors and constraints, the 
outcome of the talks, and the prospects: 

Though Nehru’s dream of converting Asia into an “area of peace” under 
the joint leadership of India and China led to the Hindi—Chini bhai bhai 
phase of friendship between the two countries, the fact of the potential 
rivalry for regional dominance between the “giants” of Asia could not be 
wished away.’ Much before the border conflict between them was aggravated, 
China had extended the hand of friendship to Pakistan via Bandung 
despite Pakistan’s close alliance with the United States.’ 

Notwithstanding the Sino-Indian War of 1962, India continued to 
support China’s entry into the United Nations. However, in view of 


' For a historical perspective on Sino—Indian diplomacy, see J.K. Baral and J.K. Mohapatra, 
“Sino-Indian Peace Efforts: Evolution of Variables”, Foreign Affairs Reports (New Delhi), 
May 1982, pp. 82-98; Gargi Dutt, “India and China”, in Bimal Prasad, ed., India’s Forergn 
Policy (New Delhi, 1979), pp. 223-33; and Nancy Jetly, “Sino—Indian Relations: A Quest for 
Normalization”, India Quarterly (New Delhi), January-March 1966, pp. 55-68. 

2 Sisir Gupta, “Asian Non-alignment”, m M S. Rajan and S Ganguly, eds, India and the 
International Systems (New Delhi, 1981), pp. 121-29; and Tapan Das, Sino-Pak Collusion 
and US Policy (New Delhi, 1972), pp. 64-65. 
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external threats from different sources, including China, India came closer 
to the Soviet Union. Indo-Soviet friendship was consolidated by way of a 
reaction to what New Delhi perceived as the Washington—Beijing—Islamabad 
axis. The steadily increasing friendship between China, the United States, 
and Pakistan onthe one side and between India and the Soviet Union on 
the other contributed largely to reinforcing suspicion and hostility between 
India and China. 

In 1962 China was not only militarily superior to India. It also had 
superior war experience. It was better prepared to fight a border war with 
India strategically as well as psychologically. However, it was not_yet a 
nuclear Power, und, furthermore, its relations with both the Super Powers 
were seriously strained. Also, in the world of international diplomacy it 
was virtually an outsider. In contrast, India, being a leading nonaligned 
country and an active player in international diplomacy, commanded a great 
deal of respect and prestige. For a border confrontation with China, 
however, it was ill prepared not only in strategic terms but also in psycho- 
logical terms. Despite its claim to be a non-nuclear Power, it is widely 
perceived as a nuclear Power, at least as a threshold nuclear Power, and its 
fast progress in the field of nuclear weapon development tends to reinforce 
this perception/suspicion. In spite of India’s nuclear progress, China 
continues to enjoy a big lead over it in this field. This may not have much 
meaning in terms of war-making today, but there is no denying the fact that 
China’s nuclear status has won it considerable influence and bargaining © 
leverage vis-a-vis the Super Powers and others, including its neighbours. 

India is much stronger today than it was in 1962. Its war planes are 
reputed to have substantial superiority over the Chinese ones. Further, it is 
well prepared, both physically and mentally, to face any contingency on 
the Sino—Indian borders. 

In 1962 India had good relations with both the Soviet Union and the 
United States, but it was not an ally of either of them. Since the conclusion 
of the Indo-Soviet Treaty of 1971 India and the Soviet Union have become 
allies for all practical purposes, and this strategic equation between 
them has stood India in good stead vis-à-vis China ever since. Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s recent trip to Beijing notwithstanding, the Soviet connexion 
does help India in countering any aggressive or coercive design on the part 
of China individually or in combination with its friends and allies. 

At the time of the Sino—Indian War of 1962 relations between India and the 
United States were warm but far from strategic. They increasingly 
deteriorated in subsequent years. Some improvement has occurred recently. 
It is Pakistan rather than China which continues to be the main irritant 
between them. 

In the past several years the main debilitating factor in Indian diplomacy 
has been its more or less strained relations with its subcontinental neigh- 
bours. They have, at one time or another, charged it with “hegemonism” 
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and “interventionism”, and China has seldom missed an opportunity to 
exploit this to its own advantage and to India’s detriment.’ As compared 
with the 1950s and the early 1960s China’s advantage in this respect has 
increased manifold. India’s diplomatic leverage derived from its leadership 
position in the nonaligned movement has to some extent declined in the 
course of time, but China has not been able to convert it to its own 
advantage. 

It is thus clear that in the post- 1962 period, especially the 1980s, India 
has gained mainly in terms of military capability and military.preparedness 
and its close alliance with the Soviet Union. Besides its nuclear weapons 
capability, China’s gains have been its rapprochement with the United 
States and, above all, its improved relations with India’s neighbours at 
India’s expense. . 

For fourteen long years after 1962 no significant step could be taken for 
restoring peace and friendship between India and China because of certain 
developments in these two countries, prominent among these being the 
Cultural Revolution in China, the political uncertainty in India resulting 
from the Congress split of 1969, and the Bangladesh War of December 
1971. In 1976 Indira Gandhi took the first important-step. Thanks to her 
initiative the two countries exchanged Ambassadors once again ‘and for the 
first time after they had recalled them in the wake of the war in 1962. 
However, the mounting discontent against Prime Minister Indira Gandhi . 
at home caused by the Emergency excesses forced her to pay. more attention 
to internal politics. As a result, she failed to keep up the momentum.for- 
further initiatives in relation to China. . 

The sole initiative taken during the Janata period was s the visit of India’s - 
Minister for External Affairs, A.B. Vajpayee, to Beijing in February 1979. 
His mission, however, proved to be a non-starter. He had to cut short his . 
visit to protest against China’s invasion of Vietnam. The premature fall of 
the Janata Government brought to an end its diplomacy of “good-neigh- 
bourliness”. Sino-Indian diplomacy was resumed with some purpose and 
force only after Indira Gandhi returned to power with a huge popular 
mandate. 


Peace Talks under Indira Gandhi 


Indira Gandhi’s return to power in 1980 was marked by a significant 
change in her foreign-policy approach. While not weakening India’s tradi- 
tional friendship with the Soviet Union, she sought to improve relations 
with the United States. She also tried to have better relations with India’s 
neighbours, including China. There were, however, two hurdies blocking 


> See Garg Dutt’s, “Chma and India’s Subcontinental Neighbours in the Post-Mao Era”, in 
Rajan and Ganguly, n. 2, pp. 313-25; and Baral and Mohapatra, n. 1, p. 87. - 
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her effort to repair India’s relations with China. One was the presence of a 
strong pro-Soviet lobby and its influence over her Government and its 
opposition to any rapprochement with China,‘ and the other was her 
Government’s recognition of Kampuchea’s (now Cambodia) Heng Samrin 
Government, which antagonized the Chinese Government. The immediate 
result was the postponement of the New Delhi visit of Huang Hua, China’s 
Foreign Minister, scheduled for the fall of 1980. However, his rescheduled 
visit in June 1981 broke the ice and paved the way for official-level talks 
between the two countries. 

The first round of talks, held in October 1981, reflected the conflicting 
approaches of the two sides. While China favoured freezing the border 
dispute for the time being and concentrating on the task of improving 
relations in other fields, India emphasized the centrality of the border 
question to the goal of restoring peace and amity between the two countries. 
China opposed the sector-by-sectos approach introduced by India in the 
second round both in that round and in the next round. However, India 
claimed a “breakthrough” in the fourth round, with China accepting the 
sector-by-sector approach. Many people in India felt elated that India had 
won a significant victory in the negotiations. They expected that having 
won China’s recognition of the McMahon Line, which it had more or less 
respected all these years since 1962, India would bargain hard and gain 
concessions in the western sector, where China was in the driver’s seat. 
They were, however, naive to think so: the Chinese, being hard-headed 
bargainers, were not to be so easily taken in. To India’s dismay the sector- 
by-sector approach made no progress in the fifth round and was quietly 
shelved later. 

The five rounds of talks held during Indira Gandhi’s last term as Prime 
Minister were not, however, a total failure. Apart from ‘generating 
momentum for further negotiations, they led to the expansion of ties in the 
fields of science and technology and culture and trade. Also, the two sides 
agreed not to acquire territory by force. The pace of progress, was very 
slow, and the gains made were not substantial. And yet, so long as she was 
alive, Indira Gandhi did not allow the peace talks to sidetrack the border 
question. 


A New Leader with a Better Image 


Soon after Rajiv Gandhi succeeded his slain mother as Prime Minister, he 
projected a new image conducive to peace at home and friendship abroad, 


* GDP, “Sino—Indian Talks: Edging Closer?”, Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay), 
-29 May 1542; and Subramanian Swamy, “A Tale of Missed Chances”, The Telegraph (Cal- 
cutta), year-end spl, 2 January 1988. For Soviet opposition to a Sino—Inchan rapprochement, see 
S. Nihal Singh, The Yog: and the Bear. A Study of Indo-Soviet Relations (New Delhi, 1986), 
pp 172-8. 
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especially with India’s neighbours and with the Western Powers (including 
the United States, which hoped that Gandhi would discard the strong pro- 
Soviet bias of his mother). From the beginning, Gandhi laid great emphasis 
on economic and technological development, and this helped in endearing 
.him to the Western Powers. The perception that he was inclined to distance 
himself from the Soviet fold might have greatly pleased Beijing as well. 
G. Parthasarathi, the most visible representative of the pro-Soviet group 
within the Indira Gandhi Government, was divested of his powers, and 
Foreign Secretary Romesh Bhandari, who was distinguished by his pro- 
Western attitude and flamboyant style, emerged as Rajiv Gandhi’s very 
influential adviser in the field of foreign policy.’ For some time even after 
his retirement Bhandari continued to influence foreign policy from his new 
office—the foreign-policy cell of the All-India Congress Committee in New 
Delhi. 

A.P. Venkateswaran, the new Foreign Secretary, did not believe that a 
solution of the border dispute was easy of achievement. He, therefore, 
favoured shelving it in favour of improving bilateral relations with China in 
other fields. Further, he was against unilateral steps by India which were 
likely to prove provocative to China. However, notwithstanding his 
opposition, Arunachal Pradesh was granted full statehood in December 
1986, and, as feared, Beijing took serious exception to it. Venkateswaran 
felt hurt, but did not publicize his feelings. After some time he was 
virtually dismissed from his job because of his alleged disclosure of 
Gandhi’s planned trip to Islamabad. K.P.S. Menon, who succeeded 
Venkateswaran as Foreign Secretary, was one of India’s former Ambassadors 
to China. As the new Foreign Secretary, he played no mean role in making 
Gandhi’s China visit possible, if not successful. 


Strategic and Diplomatic Developments 


In the middle of 1986 India publicly charged that Chinese soldiers had 
intruded into the Sumdorong Chu Valley of Arunachal Pradesh. Large 
numbers of Indians loudly protested against China’s “fresh aggression”. 
China, as expected, rejected the charge. On the other hand it held that the 
area concerned was in fact its (Chinese) own territory and that it was 
Indian soldiers who had intruded. The information available from different 
sources indicate that in the summer of 1985 the Indians had built in that 
area a “listening post” or an “observation post” which would provide a 
good view of interior Tibet. They, however, vacated that post with the 
onset of winter; and when they returned there the following year, they were 


5 “Focus: Unsound Diplomacy”, Sunday (Calcutta), 22-28 February 1987. 
* Dilip Bobb, “Sino-Indian Relations”, India Today (New Dell), 15 May 1987; and H K. 
Dua, “Another Look at China Policy”, Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 5 February 1987. 
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chagrined to see Chinese soldiers in occupation of that area.” With a newly 
built helipad to support them, the Chinese have been there ever since 
although there was a brief encounter between the two sides in 1986. China 
claims that the Sumdorong Chu Valley, “lying to the north of the actual 
line of control as well as the McMahon Line” as. drawn on the map 
coordinates, is its territory while India claims ownership of the territory 
“lying to the south of the McMahon Line”. 

The way India handled the incident does not speak well of its diplomatic 
skill. Nor does it lend credence to its view of the incident. The fact that 
India had to invent a “thick nib” for drawing the McMahon Line on the 
map shows that it is not sure of the exact location of the trouble spot, i.e., 
whether it was to the north or south of the boundary. On 1 August 1986, 
Shiv Shankar, India’s External Affairs Minister, asserted on the floor of 
Parliament that the Chinese had not built a helipad on Indian territory. 
Three days later, however, K.R. Narayanan, the Minister of State for 
External Affairs, admitted to the existence of a helipad in the Sumdorong 
Chu Valley.* This justifies our conclusion that either India’s case was weak 
or the Government had shown utter ineptitude and inefficiency in handling 
the situation. However, this by itself does not validate China’s claim over 
this disputed territory. In spite of repeated requests from India it has not so 
far specified its actual line of control, which it had shifted from time to time 
for increasing its bargaining leverage. 

In the aftermath of the controversy over the Sumdorong Chu incident, 
Shiv Shankar met the Chinese Foreign Minister in New York. Both leaders 
agreed upon the need to avoid border incidents although each defended 
the stand of his own country.’ No border skirmish of the type that took 
place in the Sumdorong Chu Valley was, however, reported thereafter. 
But this did not ensure the absence of tension in the border area. China 
regarded the military exercise—codenamed Operation Chequerboard— 
which India conducted near its northern borders in March 1987 as provo- 
cative and mobilized its soldiers and weapons on its side of the boundary- 
line. There were reports that ninety nuclear missiles planted in Tibet were 
targeted on objects in India.” Chinese leaders made threatening statements 


7 Neville Maxwell, “Indis—China: Towards India’s Second China War?”, Mainstream (New 
Delhi), 13 June 1987, pp. 27-30. This ss reproduced from South (London) of May 1987. See 
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which further aggravated the situation. Some observers, including Neville 
Maxwell, warned of the outbreak of a second war between the two coun- 
tries—“India’s second China war”."' However, the crisis blew over owing 
to the timely intervention of the political leaders of both countries. 

In April 1987, when the border situation was still tense, K.C. Pant, the 
newly appointed Defence Minister of India, visited China on his way back 
from Pyongyang. He did not get any indication there that China was 
preparing for a war. When he was still in Beijing, E.M.S. Namboodiripad, 
the General Secretary of the Communist Party of India (Marxist), had a 
3-hour meeting with Deng Xiaoping. Deng emphasized the importance of 
settling the border dispute peacefully in a spirit of mutual understanding 
and mutual accommodation.” In July of that year, N.D. Tiwari, India’s 
Foreign Minister, in the course of his talks with Chinese leaders in Beijing, 
suggested that pending settlement of the border dispute, which would take 
time, relations in other fields should be expanded. This was a significant 
reversal of the long-held Indian position underlining the centrality of the 
border problem, and Chinese leaders apparently inferred from it that the 
Rajiv Gandhi Government was keen to improve relations with China. The 
Tiwari mission convinced Chinese leaders that India did not want a war 
and considerably helped in defusing the mounting crisis on the borders.” 

Nevilfe Maxwell argues that India’s decision to send troops to the 
Sumdorong Chu Valley in 1985\and its efforts to dislodge Chinese soldiers 
from that area in mid-1986 were part of Rajiv Gandhi’s “forward policy”, 
identical to Nehru’s“forward policy” of 1961-62. He also points out that 
under the influence of the “macho” military leadership Rajiv Gandhi 
adopted the “irrational” policy, the opposition of the External Affairs 
Ministry notwithstanding. While the military might have wanted to “wipe 
out the stain of 1962” by teaching the Chinese a lesson, the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government, then weakened by domestic turmoil and scandals, might 
have meant it as a diversionary tactic." 

The linkage between India’s domestic politics and the Sumdorong Chu 
syndrome is quite tenuous and far-fetched because, in the middle of 1985, 
when India sent some soldiers to that area, the Rajiv Gandhi Government 
was fairly strong and there was little danger of its collapse because of any 
domestic difficulty. Its real problem started only in April 1987 with the 
eruption of the Bofors scandal. But that was the last phase of India’s 
alleged“forward policy” rather than its beginning. Even Operation 
Chequerboard had already started before the Bofors story surfaced. 
However, had the border crisis led to a major confrontation instead of 


" Neville Maxwell, “India—China: Towards India’s Second China War?”, n. 7. See also 
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being managed in time, the Rajiv Gandhi Government could have used it 
to weaken the Bofors attack. But this does not prove the Maxwellian thesis 
that the origin of the Sumdorong Chu syndrome lay in India’s domestic 
turmoil. 

The tradition of civilian control over the military is fairly well established 
in India, and nothing has come out so far to show that this tradition is being 
eroded. It is possible that Indian soldiers were sent to the Sumdorong Chu 
Valley in the face of opposition from the External Affairs Ministry. This, 
however, does not mean that the military succeeded in having its own way 
on that issue. An important missing link is the civilians in the Defence 
Ministry comprising Ministers and bureaucrats. Did they also oppose the 
so-called “forward policy” of the Rajiv Gandhi Government? On the 
contrary, in view of the close friendship between Rajiv Gandhi and the 
then Minister of State for Defence, Arun Singh, one may reasonably 
assume that the civilians in the Defence Ministry also favoured that policy. 
Of course, who precisely set the ball rolling is difficult to tell at this stage. 

The Sumdorong Chu Valley adjoins the Thagla Ridge, where India and 
China had their first major confrontation in 1962. Chinese soldiers, 
operating from the Tibetan plateau and aided by better communication 
links, have a strategic advantage over their Indian counterparts here. The 
Indians are based on the steep slopes with poor communication facilities. 
As a matter of fact this disadvantage is not confined to the Thagla Ridge 
area: the Indians are plagued by this difficulty in many parts of the borders. 
It is thus possible that India wanted to minimize this disadvantage by 
positioning its troops closer to the borders.” It might have tried to do in the 
eastern sector what China had so successfully done in the western sector in 
the late 1950s. It might have hoped to convert a stronger position on the 
ground into increased bargaining leverage at the negotiating table. In spite 
of its reverse at the Sumdoréng Chu Valley its strategy was not a total 
failure. Operation Chequerboard had enabled it to position some of its 
troops in more advantageous positions than before. India’s alleged 
“foward policy” might have been encouraged by its knowledge of the bitter 
power struggle then going on in China although it became public much 
later, i.e., in May-June 1989. As the genesis of this policy predated 
Gorbachev’s Vladivostok speech of July 1986 at least by one year, it would 
not be proper to give much importance to the Soviet factor although it 
might have influenced the latter phase of this policy as well as the main 
thrust of India’s China diplomacy to some extent. 


Peace Talks under Rajiv Gandhi 


In October 1985, one month before the sixth round of talks, Rajiv Gandhi 
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met Zhao Ziang, then Prime Minister of China, in New York and the 
Meeting reportedly went off well. However, relations between the two 
countries had deteriorated on account of the tense situation on the borders. 
The game of brinkmanship played in the Sumdorong Chu Valley cast its 
dark shadow over the sixth round of talks held in November 1985. The 
Chinese side said that India should make “matching concessions” in the 
eastern sector if it wanted China to vacate some areas in the Ladakh sector. 
Thus, for the first time in official-level talks, the Chinese side deviated 
from the “package” line and asked for territory in the eastern sector. The 
hardening of China’s stand in respect of the eastern sector might have 
unnerved Indian decisionmakers, who had till that time assumed that the 
eastern sector was not disputed and that a settlement would be possible 
after both sides reached a compromise on the western sector. 

A week before the seventh round of talks in July 1986 India accused 
China of intruding into its (India’s) territory in the Sumdorong Chu Valley 
of Arunachal Pradesh. China strongly refuted this charge, but the tensions 
generated by this exchange foredoomed the seventh round to failure. 
Interestingly, while the Indian side tried to hide the failure of the talks, the 
Chinese side was forthright in disclosing it. According to China’s official 
news agericy, Xinhua, “the two sides enhanced their mutual understanding, 
but made no substantial progress”. Venkateswaran, the leader of the 
Indian delegation, claimed that the ongoing talks had resulted in a much 
better appreciation of each other’s positions on the various issues. Never- 
theless it became clear that -the seventh round of talks had failed owing to 
sharply enhanced tensions and suspicions. 

The eighth round, held in New Delhi in November 1987, was preceded 
by a comparatively relaxed atmosphere. The tensions of the first half of 
1987 had subsided. In fact China was full of appreciation of India’s decision 
not to give any support, moral or physical, to the agitation that the 
Tibetans had launched earlier in the year.” It was happy about India’s 
“Hands off’ policy in relation to Tibet particularly because many Americans 
had severely criticized the suppression of the Tibetans by China. Apparently, 
before the start of the eighth round of talks, India had taken the decision to 
play down the border issue for the time being and concentrate on other 
areas so that a conducive climate for peace might gradually be created. In 
fact, none of the several groups into which the members of the two 
delegations at the eighth round were divided was specifically assigned the 
task of dealing with the border issue. On the other hand, each group was 
asked to suggest measures for the improvement of relations in a particular 
area like trade or culture. For the first time some international issues too 
came up for discussion. The two sides discussed Kampuchea in some detail 
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although they held different views on the subject. (India had shown a good 
deal of interest in a negotiated settlement of the Kampuchean conflict. 
China had been supporting the Pol Pot faction since the beginning.) One of 
the achievements of the eighth round of talks was an agreement between 
the two sides to maintain peace and order on the borders until the border 
dispute was settled through negotiation. 

More than a year before the Government of India officially announced 
Rajiv Gandhi’s decision to visit China, he seemed to have made up his . 
mind about it. On 29 June 1987 he said that “if real progress is to be made, | 
we have to change the level of talks, the method of talks and bring some 
more political initiatives to it”. When we read this along with the agenda 
before the eighth round, which kept the border issue out of the main 
discussion, we can logically infer that while the borders were severely tense 
in the midst of Operation Chequerboard or in its wake, India took two vital 
decisions. One was that Rajiv Gandhi would go to China ip response to the 
Chinese “invitation”, which was still valid; and the other was that India 
would not insist on the centrality of the border issue in the negotiations 
even if this should be construed as a defeat for it. — 

Both before and after the official announcement of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
scheduled trip to China, the decision of the Government met with loud 
opposition in different quarters in India. Besides some people within the 
administration itself, others, particularly some academics and media 
personalities, launched a vigorous campaign against it, saying that the visit 
was unwarranted and that it would injure India’s interest while it would put 
China in an advantageous position.“ It was contended that expansion of 
relations in ather fields in the absence of a border settlement or even 
marked progress on that issue would prove to be counterprodyctive for 
India. It was argued that as India was a democratic country, the organ- 
izations/persons friendly to China would carry on their efforts with zeal and 
vigour in order to influence India’s China policy and pressurize it into 
making more and more concessions to China whereas India would not be 
able to enjoy similar advantages in China, which was a closed society. It 
was also argued that a summit at the highest level was a trump card which 
should not be played unless assured of the desired pay-off and that, in the 
present case, the pay-off would be nothing less than an agreement settling 
the border dispute. It was pointed out that Mikhail Gorbachev would visit 
Beijing only after the border dispute between the two countries had been 
substantially resolved. 


4 J.K. Baral, “Summit to Nowhere: Pitfalls of P.M.’s Chma Trip”, The Statesman (Calcutta), 
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These arguments failed to change the decision of the Government, 
which argued that it would be a mistake on its part to remain immobile in 
an “age of mobility and dialogue” and that the time had come for breaking 
the ice by means of political initiatives. However, most of India’s national 
dailies, columnists, and commentators, as also a spirited group of China 
specialists, strongly defended the Government’s decision.” To the advan- 
tage of the Government, the main Opposition parties were divided over 
the question. The Janata Party and the Bharatiya Janata Party opposed the 
decision; as expected, both the Communist Party of India and the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) supported it. To inject further confusion 
into the opposition ranks, the Prime Minister “consulted” Inderjit Gupta 
of the Communist Party of India and Jyoti Basu of the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist). Neither the criticism that the Prime Minister’s scheduled 
China visit was a “pre-election stunt” undertaken to boost his sagging 
morale in the face of a spate of domestic scandals nor the warning that the 
agreement he would sign in Beijing would only add to the number of 
“failed accords” in his bag made any impression‘on him. Through the 
Government-controlled television—Doordarshan—the aides of the Prime 
Minister mounted a vigorous offensive to create the impression that the 
decision to go to Beijing reflected a “national consensus” and that it was in 
the best interest of the nation. 

The media momentum highlighting the relevance and the urgency of the 
trip was maintained till the time of Rajiv Gandhi’s departure for Beijing on 
19 December 1988. However, it was also clearly indicated that a border 
settlement was not round the corner and that the visit would be a “success” 
if it resulted in a “framework” or an “approach” for helping in the reso- 
lution of the dispute. It was also officially revealed that agreements in the 
fields of culture, trade, and sciénce and technology would be signed during 
the’ visit. 

Against this background, the outcome of the visit was not surprising, 
although a visit which was claimed to be a “success” ought to have pro- 
duced much more than it did. 

Apart from the agreements on trade, culture, and science and techno- 
logy, the two sides promised to maintain peace and tranquillity on the 
borders till the dispute relating to it was resolved. A joint working group 
consisting of India’s Foreign Secretary and China’s Vice Foreign Minister 
was formed to look into the border question and work out a solution within 
two or three years. (It was India which revealed that the time frame was 
two or three years. China did not contradict the statement.) This group, 
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hailed as much superior to the previous system of official-level talks, was 
given a “specific mandate” (although neither India nor China cared to spell 
out this “mandate”). Unlike the official-level talks, which dealt with 
several subjects, including the border issue, the joint working group was 
asked to deal exclusively with it. In order to meet the criticism that this 
group was more or less identical to its predecessor in composition, efforts 
were made to include some other members to make it look not only 
different but also more capable. 

The supporters of the visit hailed it as “historic”, and said that it had 
effected “a new beginning” in the relations between the two countries. 
Although they conceded that it had not resulted in any “breakthrough”, 
they still claimed success for it in that it had “broken the ice”. Keeping in 
mind China’s tradition of sending vital signals through symbolic gestures, 
they highlighted the long handshake that China’s strong man, Deng 
Xiaoping, had with his “young friend” from India.” 

Others, however, were severe in their criticisms. They said that the visit 
hurt some of India’s vital interests. Not only was there no border settle- 
ment, but the border question was “sidelined” to India’s detriment. The 
critics charged that by reiterating India’s old position on Tibet during his 
stay in Beijing, viz., that Tibet was an “internal matter” of China, Rajiv 
Gandhi had not only betrayed the Tibetans, but also unwarrantedly 
undermined India’s bargaining leverage. They accused him of violating the 
principle of reciprocity, a basic rule of diplomacy, by not asking China 
about the absence of human rights in Tibet and by neglecting to secure 
China’s recognition of Sikkim’s merger in India.” 

Some critics said that Rajiv Gandhi’s China visit had led to a “sell-out” 
and a “betrayal” whereas others claimed that it would considerably help in 
building and strengthening peace in the region as well as in the world at 
large. These extreme views, being polemical in nature, need not detain us 
here overmuch. As the national elections in India are not too far away and 
there is a serious struggle for power going on in China between two groups 
known as conservatives and liberals, one can logically ask whether the 
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situation was so ripe as to rule out any further postponement of the visit 
and whether worthwhile and tangible benefits accrued to India. The Rajiv 
Gandhi Government might find it difficult to give convincing answers to 
these questions. 

One of the things which seemed to have itifigenced Rajiv Gandhi’s 
decision to go to China was the Russia factor. The pace at which events 
were moving towards a speedy resolution of the border conflict between 
China and the Soviet Union and the announcement of a visit by Gorbachev 
to Beijing might have prompted Rajiv Gandhi to take the plunge. His trip 
to China was perhaps meant to pre-empt any adverse consequence for 
India resulting from the scheduled Gorbachev—Deng summit in May 1989. 


Conclusion 


The year 1985 was perhaps a good year in which to achieve a breakthrough 
in the border talks between India and China. The image of Rajiv Gandhi as 
a liberal, forward-looking man inclined towards the west, less bound by the 
Russian ties, and compromise-prone perhaps prompted Beijing to be more 
forthcoming. and cooperative in finding a solution of the border dispute 
acceptable to both sides. However, perhaps because of the opposition of 
the pro-Soviet elements in the Government, India failed to take any bold 
initiative. The mounting tensions in the Sumdorong Chu Valley from 1985 
to 1987 and the upgrading of Arunachal Pradesh to the status of a fulliledged 
State of the Indian Union in December 1986 seemed to harden China’s 
attitude; so much so that the Deng proposal was withdrawn. In fact Beijing 
went so far as to demand “compensatory concessions” in the eastern 
sector. This “hard strategy” employed by China was also partly a result of 
the power struggle going on in that country between conservatives and 
liberals. 

The Chinese are tough bargainers. While engaged in negotiations with 
another country, they do not attach much importance to ideology, ethics, 
emotion, and consistency. They do not hesitate to throw away other 
principles and ties to promote their “core interests”. Moreover, they are 
reputed for their patience and tenacity. Their strategy is to snatch away the 
desired concessions by tiring out the other party. India has to guard against 
the Chinese ploy of attrition. It need not be constrained overmuch by 
ethical considerations while bargaining with it. It would be wrong to foment a 
revolt in Tibet, but it would be unwise on its part not to gain some mileage 
out of a Tibetan rebellion against China. 

The process of normalization of relations between China and the Soviet 
Union has created some problems for India. China is going to withdraw 
more than eighty thousand troops from the Sino-Soviet border. Even if 
these troops are not deployed on the Smo—Indian borders, the possibility of 
their availability for deployment in the south at any time should cause 
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intense concern to India. Even if the special relationship between India 
and the Soviet Union is not going to be officially buried, it will lose some of 
its relevance and utility for India following the Sino-Soviet détente. This is 
bound to erode India’s capacity to negotiate with China. 
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Mapan M. Saupe. Ethiopia: Dawn of the Red Star. Bombay: Asia 
` Publishing House, 1982. Pp. viii + map + 241. Rs 165.00. 


The fall of “the only powerful monarchy” in the extended Sahelian region 
of Africa to a revolutionary regime elicited greater attention from writers 
than its earlier survival of the “scramble” by the imperialist European 
Powers. The Western media, dominated by the capitalist interests which 
engendered and fostered economic imperialism, projected the success of 
the revolutionaries immediately as signifying the emergence of another 

“satellite” of the Soviet Union. Thus the whole development got into the | 
vortex of the ongoing Cold War. 

The author of the book under review, a journalist of repute who has 
been writing on African affairs for quite some time now, begins by stating 
that in the course of a few years “Ethiopia, once a proud and powerful 
monarchy, with a history going back to the days of King Solomon, has 
emerged as an avowedly Marxist State”. He then gives a first-hand assess- 
ment of the power struggle from 1970 to 1974, i.e., during the time when 
he was the Africa correspondent of the Hindustan Times and All India 
Radio in Addis Ababa. He recounts the events that led to the fall of the 
monarchy and to the rise of the revolutionary military council, the Dergue. 
Was Ethiopia turning into a satellite of the Soviet Union? Was it going to 
be the Cuba of Africa? The author feels that “since the Ethiopians are a 
proud and independent people”, the country would revert to its traditional 
posture of independence as soon as it finds that there is no need for Soviet 
help. He concedes that the Ethiopians might not spurn the Communist 
ideology altogether and that they might turn their country into another 
Yugoslavia. To lend substance to his assessment he dwells upon the history 
of Ethiopia from the most ancient times to the modern age through six 
chapters. The book can be of help to policymakers and the ruling hier- 
archies in the countries of the Third World who are much handicapped by 
the gap between their words and deeds. Their opponents are always on the 
look-out for opportunities to exploit this gap, to embarrass them, and, if 
possible, to bring them down. 
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In the first chapter the author shows now the emigration ot people 
differing in the languages they spoke, the beliefs they professed and the 
interests they pursued encouraged stratification and the growth of centrifugal 
forces in Ethiopian polity. The infighting made the monarchy “weaker and 
weaker”. About a hundred distinct groups with their own languages and 
ethnic identities came to rule the country. However, their ambitions involved 
them in internecine warfare in spite of the meagre resources of the country 
and provided opportunities to the Church and the landlord class to emerge 
as formidable centres of power. This power was demonstrated when 
Susenyos, who had earned the status of King of Kings (Chakravartin in our 
Indian context) by humbling hundreds of chiefs and rulers, was constrained 
to abdicate, though in favour of his own son. Indeed he came to grief 
because he tried to disestablish the power of the Ethiopian Church. The 
position of the Chruch could not be touched even by the powerful Theodore, 
who cut to size the contending kings and chiefs and assumed the title of 
King of Kings in 1862. 

The author projects Muslim aggression as the major cause of the 
weakening of the ruling chiefs and the nobility in Ethiopia. He, however, 
underrates the divisive role of the European Powers. Even European 
sources admit that far from acting as friends they encouraged dissension 
between the Islamic world and the Christian King of Ethiopia. Their role in 
the era of the “scramble” was no less vicious. They failed to support the 
Ethiopian cause against Italy in the League of Nations. As a matter of fact 
the European onslaught united the diverse interests and groups in Ethiopia 
under the Christian King Menelik, who declared that “if Powers at a 
distance come forward to partition Africa between them, I do not intend to 
be an indifferent spectator”. It was this unity which caused the defeat of a 
European Power, viz., Italy, on 1 March 1896 at Adowa and helped 
Ethiopia in surviving the “scramble”. 

In the second chapter the author deals with the rise and consolidation of 
Haile Selassie as King of Kings and later as Emperor. As his opponent, 
Dejazmatch Belcha, observed, Haile Selassie “creeps like a mouse, but has 
the jaws of a lion”. Like Balban of the Delhi Sultanate in the thirteenth 
century, he rose from the position of a son of a petty chief to the status of 
King of Kings. However, unlike Balban, he was not able to liquidate his 
foes. As the author aptly observes, he was not a man to make enemies for 
himself. He liked rather to create adversaries for those he favoured or 
feared. This made it necessary for him to build an aura around him which, 
in reality, created a gap between the people and himself. This gap provided 
an opportunity for ambitious people like Georgis to emerge as a “wall and 
a link between the Emperor and his people, including the Ministers”. 
Loyalty became more important but at the cost of devotion to duty. This 
state of affairs devalued merit and enabled ambitious but ungrateful people 
to rise in the ruling hierarchy, so much so that “under a pseudo stability at 
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the top, opposition to [the] regime seethed in the cities while rural Ethiopia 
languished in medieval obscurity” (p. 43). And, finally, “the most pam- 
pered, the most well-equipped, the most privileged, and, of course, the 
most loyal wing of the army—the Imperial bodyguard—itself spearheaded 
the coup attempt in 1960”. . 

For one thing Haile Selassie was deceived by the unlimited praise lavished 
on him particularly by the Western press. His position was further com- 
promised by the “hidden seeds” discussed in the next chapter of the book. 
These made him dependent on the shrinking power base in his family and 
army. As General J.C. Smuts warned the ruling whites in South Africa, 
inequality bred “the mosquitoes of Bolshevism”. These proliferated fast 
when Haile Selassie adopted an equivocal policy for their eradication. 
Take, for instance, land reform. The man4and ratio in Ethiopia per- 
mitted “large-sized cultivation holdings”, and yet the small farmers, who 
constituted 99.8 per cent of the peasantry, suffered from land hunger. As 
much as 80 per cent of the cultivable land was appropriated by the Imperial 
family, the aristocracy, and the Church. The Emperor announced that “the 
fruits of the farmer’s labour must be enjoyed by him whose toil had 
produced the crop” but “played his cunning game” by not implementing 
his own decree. Consequently, twentythree million people (out of a total of 
twentysix million) “vegetated” at subsistence level. Their labour was shared 
by a hundred thousand prostitutes, two hundred thousand priests, and an 
unaccounted number of beggars. In contrast, “even moderately educated” 
teachers turned élite, with “little interest in pursuing higher studies” (p. 78). 
The situation reached a point of crisis when it became “customary” for 
schoolboys “to go on strike just on the eve of the examinations and then 
press for automatic promotion”. Thus education only produced illiterate 
graduates; those who held postgraduate degrees later became teachers 
themselves. These sought to compensate for their want of knowledge by 
resorting to power politics. The armed forces too claimed a share in the 
spoils. They pressurized Haile Selassie into granting them a gigantic 500 
per cent rise in their salaries immediately after they had helped him in 
aborting the coup in 1960 (p. 77). All the gains of the processes of 
modernization, industrialization, and reform (though initiated by the 
Emperor to gain popularity abroad rather than to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of his poverty-stricken masses) were thus squandered. 

Ironically, as the next chapter shows, the first signs of disaffection were 
noticed in the most pampered group of teachers and students. Being 
“educated”, they were not willing to acquiesce in the monopoly of power 
enjoyed by the ruling aristocracy. However, the Emperor stubbornly re- 
fused to give them any share in the cake. Dissociation from the “educated” 
class created tension. In turn this led to the granting of large political 
concessions. The concessions were not given necessarily to the right class 
and in the right way. Thus there began a long era of violent hostility to the 
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Haile Selassie regime. However, instead of joining forces with the Emperor, 
the ruling aristocracy was short-sighted enough to use the grave situation to 
settle scores with rivals in the power struggle. 

Restlessness spread. The strikers ruled the streets. Famine and the rising 
prices of oil and oil products played havoc. The author gives us a vivid 
picture of developments from 18 February to 12 September 1974, when, 
“within minutes, Haile Selassie moved decades, nay, centuries away from 
the world, from Ethiopia, and, in a way, from himself” (p. 142). ` 

The coup did not put an end to the power struggle. With the “unifying 
enemy” gone, the “sedulous redeemers” were confronted by problems of a 
bigger magnitude, and they started looking for someone to play the role of 
a Neguib till an Ethiopian Nasser emerged. The educated élite and the 
professionals wanted “democracy”, not military rule. This meant con- 
tinuance of the struggle for power. The Dergue resorted to the same old 
tactics of dividing ambitious power centres and breaking the strength of 
trade unions. The only difference was that it did it all in the name of the 
revolution. According to the author, it found the ideological weapon most 
effective in its battle. It proclaimed that it would “reconstruct the country 
in line with its motto; Ethiopia Tikdem”. Ethiopia Tikdem, it added, 
“means Socialism (Hibrettesebawinet), Socialism means equality, the right 
to guide one’s own destiny, the right to work and earn”. The author, 
however, magnifies the horror of “mass executions” and purges. Land 
reforms were no less sweeping. The author himself says: “The back of the 
big landlords had already been broken partly by the vast popularity of the 
proclamation.” The policy won the approval of the people (p. 183): 


At least 100,000 people took part in the procession [taken out in 
celebration of the abolition of feudalism, 13 September 1974] which 
filled the main streets with flags, floats, placards, and colourful costumes 
from all over the country. There seemed little doubt that the great 
majority of those parading were doing so voluntarily, as most of 
them—Moslems, minority ethnic groups, students, and others—had 
litle enough cause to weep for the ousted regime. 


This naturally alienated the Western countries, which deeply disapproved 
of the socialization and the nationalization. However, the Soviet presence 
in Somalia kept them quiet. The Dergue wanted the Red Star to shine over 
Ethiopia. The Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF) and Somalia magnified the 
internal tensions and tried to stall the march of the. Dergue. Finally, 
however, Mengistu emerged as the strong man, as the Nasser of Ethiopia. 
On 4 February 1977 he declared (p. 195): “Broad masses of Ethiopia: 1n 
accordance with your repeated requests, today your revolution is trans- 
ferred from a defensive to an offensive position.” A Nasser, however, is 
not tolerated. Ethiopia, therefore, had to go through the same experience 
as Nasser’s Egypt. 
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The author feels that the absence of an ideological base rules out the 
emergence of a Castro in Ethiopia. Memories of exploitation in the past 
and the gains of the revolution cannot also facilitate the emergence of a 
Sadat. The author, therefore, feels that Ethiopia would go the Yugoslav 
way. However, the argument is not scientific. Food shortages were not 
caused by socialization or communalization alone. Climatologists suggest 
that a worldwide shift in the climatic belts has caused the drought. Changes 
in weather patterns in the Sahelian region as well as in the areas adjoining 
it, including Ethiopia, have brought about a permanent southward shift of 
the monsoon belt in the northern hemisphere. This implies failure of 
summer rains and staggering drought conditions in Ethiopia. True, the 
agitationists, including those in the Dergue, had exploited the “drought 
conditions” to bring down Haile Selassie. True, the opponents of the 
present regime too would not hesitate to use the opportunities provided by 
the drought and other natural calamities. Mengistu, however, has proved 
his mettle so far. The socio-political and economic changes brought about 
through the revolution have enabled the masses to throw off the yoke of 
feudal oppression and exploitation. Impressive strides have also been 
taken in the fields of education, health, and other social services. 

Notwithstanding the unscientific approach exemplified in the book in the 
context of the East-West controversy, its contribution to our understanding 
of Ethiopia is considerable. In fact Ethiopia is a lesson for the people and 
the leaders of the Third World who suffer from tensions arising from power 
` politics. 


Bhagat Singh College, DHARAMPAL 
University of Delhi 


Latin America 


GEORGE Puiu. Oil and Politics in Latin America: Nationalist Movements 
and State Companies. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982. 
Pp. xviii + maps + 577. £ 37.50. i 


The oil industry in Latin America has had a chequered history. Oil was 
found in Latin America long before it was found in West Asia, but it is a 
fact that the history of West Asian oil is comparatively well researched and 
documented. The oil industry in Latin America has gone through vicissi- 
tudes which it has not had to go through in West Asia and elsewhere till 
recent years. The nationalization of the oil sector, to cite one example, 
took place in Mexico at a time when West Asia was still not quite sure of its 
place on the oil map of the world. In regard to`the revision of oil concessions 
` and the organization of producer cartels too Latin America’s role precedes 
that of any other oil-producing country of the world. Yet, barring a few 
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works authored mostly by Latin Americans themselves, there is hardly any 
work dealing with the oil industry in Latin America systematically. And 
there was no work attempting a comparative history of the oil industry till 
recently. 

Using a wealth of materia}—Government documents, British archival 
material, and periodical literature—and supplementing it with extensive 
interviews with petroleum experts, the author, a political scientist by 
profession, skilfully weaves a politico-economic history of the Latin 
American oil industry and offers a fresh interpretative analysis of the 
evolution of the oil policies of the various countries of Latin America. His 
major objective is “to provide an account of the conflict that has been 
played out within the Latin American oil industry between the claims of 
international capitalism . . . and more recent claims of national sovereignty 
and State control” (p. 2). 

The author prefaces his study with a perceptive survey of the evolution 
of the corporate ascendancy in the Latin American oil sector by two of the 
largest multinationals—Royal Dutch Shell and Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
While the oil corporations made significant contributions to the Allied war 
effort by producing much-needed energy, they made no exorbitant profits. 
They were, therefore, less exploitative of Latin American oil than Latin 
America’s own corrupt Governments and power-hungry ruling élite. Once 
cheap oil became available in West Asia in the immediate aftermath of the 
Second World War, the foreign oil corporations themselves retreated and 
shifted their geographical priorities away from Latin America. 

It is against this background that the author looks at the factors and 
circumstances leading to the expropriation phase of the oil industry in 
Latin America. Undoubtedly there were a number of causes spurring the 
nationalist movements which demanded State ownership of the oil re- 
sources in different Latin American countries. For example, the author 
shows that although the Mexican expropriation was precipitated by the 
issue of sovereignty in the continuing process of the Mexican Revolution, 
“public opinion played a role that was essentially subordinate” (p. 226). 
On the other hand the IPC nationalization in Peru in 1968 was an mevitable 
outcome of a long, questionable policy of Standard Oil involving dubious 
legal titles, bribery, and outrageous profits which invited economic 
pressures and political attacks from a middle-class military. 

In this ongoing divergent process the author finds that “only those [acts 
of nationalization] carried out in Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and possibly 
Venezuela were motivated by a desire to increase returned value from oil. 
Conversely those of Bolivia, Mexico, Ecuador, Peru, Argentina.. . . and 
Cuba were deliberately designed to foster political objectives even at the 
price of some short-term loss of national income” (p. 313). Factors gene- 
rating nationalist demands for the expropriation of the oil companies held 
by international capitalism were, according to the author, admittedly 
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disparate. Oil nationalist policies, he goes on, are invariably traced to “an 
urban class alliance with a strong middle class component (sometimes 
called populist alliance) and to government policies making for domestic 
industrialization” (p. 315). In other words, contrary to the popularly held 
view, “there is little genuine working class or peasant support for the 
policies of oil nationalism” (p. 321). In rationalizing his conclusions the 
author states (p. 316): 


State oil companies are powerful means by which middle class pro- 
fessionals can exert control over a Latin American economy and their 
creation is likely to command support from those who are professionals 
and those who aspire to professional status. This does not mean that 
middle class support for policies of oil nationalism is inevitable or that 
it will always be decisive. Even so, it is an important clement in oil 
politics. 


The author’s characterization of the middle-class professionals—different 
from the traditional middle class—as the new political élite and his account 
of the way these middle-class professionals acquired economic leverage 
through expropniatious to sustain and substantiate their political power_are 
arguments that merit serious consideration. To be sure the argument is not 
new, but the author must be given credit for bringing to light the nexus 
between the new political élite (i.e., the middle-class professionals), the 
State, and the kind of nationalism that has emerged in different countries 
of the Third World in contemporary times. 


Maitreyi College VisHNu Priya 
University of Delhi 


East Asia 


Jacques GERNET. A History of Chinese Civilization. J.R. Foster, trans. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982. Pp. xxviii + 772. 
£ 25.00. 


The author of the book under review, a leading Sinologist of France and 
the world, is Professor of History at the University of Paris VII and 
Director of Studies, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. We have already 
reviewed his book Ancient China: From the Beginnings to the Empire 
(Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1965) in the pages of this 
journal (vol. 14, no. 1, p. 165). He wrote the present book, which is 
massive, in 1972. An English translation of it appeared in 1982. 
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In a sense this is a very difficult book to review. In close to eight hundred 
pages the author traces the history and development of China down the 
millennia. It is the best one-volume history of China that the present 
reviewer has read, a solid work of erudite scholarship and no less well 
written for all the scholarship behind it. 

Yet two general points which make the book so useful and such inte- 
resting reading might be made. To begin with, this is a history, not of the 
Chinese State or the Chinese nation, but of Chinese civilization. In fact the 
author uses the expression “the Chinese world” quite frequently in this 
book. States of the extreme Orient, as the French describe East Asia, 
cannot be understood except in civilizational terms. They constitute a 
world of their own.’ More often than not, the scope of these Oriental 
civilizations has extended far beyond their modern borders. The book 
under review brings out the expansion and contraction of the Chinese 
civilization, if we may use such an expression, admirably well. 

The second point to be made is that the view held of these civilizations in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was dominated by the rising tide of 
Orientalism in Europe. If we go strictly by this view, China and India 
would appear to be the creations of European romanticism of those cen- 
turies. It has taken a few decades for European scholarship to free itself 
from that romanticism and view the Chinese civilization on its own terms. 
There is reason to believe that European scholarship has largely stepped 
out of that romantic phase. The book under review is a good example of 
non-romantic, historicist scholarship on China. 


Centre for East Asian Studies, G.P. DESHPANDE 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


South Asia 


RAJINDER SINGH Baksi. Politicians, Bureaucrats, and the Development 
Process. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1986. Pp. xii + 246. 
Rs 70.00/$ 14.00. 


The experience of panchayati raj is what is primarily responsible for focus- 
ing attention on the relationship between politicians and administrators. 
Most studies point to the incompatibility between the two and cite reasons 
like dissimilar social backgrounds and perceptions of development for the 
emerging conflicts. The present volume is a contribution to this discussion 
and is based on an empirical study of two districts in the Punjab. 
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The main purpose of the study is to examine the pattern of interaction 
between politicians and bureaucrats and its impact on development. The 
author proceeds on the assumption “that the inter-élite interaction is not 
the sole product of established administrative norms . .. . They are the 
outgrowth of the cultural traits and values of the élite, which have developed 
within the system.” He tries to achieve his aim first by identifying the 
factors of socialization and then by examining their impact on inter-délite 
interaction. 

To collect his empirical data, the author chooses four blocks from two 
districts in the Punjab. He classifies the districts as “more developed” and 
“less developed”. He categorizes the two blocks chosen from each district 
also in the same way. The sample of politicians and bureaucrats is drawn 
from panchayati raj institutions and administrative machinery at both the 
block and district levels. The total sample consists of sixteen officials 
and 165 politicians. A detailed questionnaire is drawn up to interview 
them. 

The questionnaire data have been analysed to show socio-economic 
profiles (Chapter 4), perceptions of development structure by politicians 
and bureaucrats (Chapter 5), patterns of communication between the élite 
(Chapter 6), the bureaucrats’ perception of development (Chapter 7), the 
politicians’ perception of development (Chapter 8), and the interaction , 
pattern between politicians and administrators (Chapter 9). 

The major findings highlight the essential similarities in the social back- 
ground of the two levels of functionaries. They also highlight the fact that 
the two groups prefer agricultural development to community develop- 
ment. It appears to us that the problems of interaction stemming from 
socialization are only minor in terms of the strength of agreement on the 
goals of development. Both come from an élite background and have 
commen interests. The only difference is that one consists of politicians 
and the other of administrators. Much of our earlier wotk in this area 
misses the essential point that the area of agreement is so large as to make 

` the pursuit of “betting on the best” policy possible in agriculture. Some 
conflict perhaps emerges because of the pursuit of power and would be 
natural in any organizational set-up. 

The study is rich in empirical data, which have been collected in a 
careful, methodological fashion. It is a valuable contribution to a dis- 
cussion of the relationship between local-level bureaucrats and poli- 
ticians and will be of interest to general readers as well as scholars in the 
area. 


Centre for Political Studies, KuLDEEP MATHUR 
School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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JAYANTA KUMAR Ray and Hirosui Sato. Centre-State Financial Relations 
in India: A Focus on West Bengal. Tokyo: Institute of Developing 
Economies, 1987. Joint Research Programme series 61. Paperback. 
Pp. viii + 191. Price, not indicated. 


This well-documented volume consists of three distinct parts. The first 
concerns the generic issue of Centre—State financial relations in India; the 
second details clear instances of what may at best be described as the 
indifference of the Central Government to the problems of development 
(and to the financial needs) of the State of West Bengal, verging in some 
instances to obviously discriminatory policies against that State; and the 
last brings out glaring cases of inefficiency, wastefulness, and possibly also 
corruption in the management of the affairs of a number of public-sector 
corporations owned and managed by the State of West Bengal. In the 
chapter entitled “Healing Oneself” the authors argue that since “it is futile 
to expect that, in the foreseeable future, the Central Government will alter 
its behaviour . . . the State of West Bengal has to depend on itself for 
maximizing the contribution of its own resources to economic development 
and social welfare”. This point needs particular emphasis because, while 
there is much substance in the strong critique, indeed indictment, of the 
approach and attitude of the Central Government to States generally and 
to West Bengal in particular (which is governed by a party other than the 
ruling party at the Centre), the Government of West Bengal needs to be 
careful not to permit self-pity to cloud its judgement. Indeed, in so far as 
the Government of West Bengal is today spearheaded by a Marxist party, 
and in so far as there still exists indescribable poverty in most parts of West 
Bengal (even though, in terms of per capita income, West Bengal continues 
to be better off than most other States in India), there is need for the State 
authorities to take urgent action in regard to the raising of resources for 
further development of the State. 

This point needs further elaboration. The authors of the volume under 
review have cited a few glaring examples of incompetence, wastefulness, 
and possibly even corruption among officials managing public-sector 
enterprises in West Bengal. This is one aspect of the problem. Nearly five 
years ago an expert committee on the state of municipal finances headed 
by Professor Bhabatosh Datta drew our attention to the enormous possi- 
bilities of resources being raised from the metropolitan area of Calcutta for 
the further development of the State. No action has been taken by the 
State Government on that report so far. And yet the uncomfortable fact 
remains that though the per capita income in West Bengal makes this State 
appear to be an affluent one, ‘this illusion arises essentially from the fact 
that much of this income is accounted for by the metropolitan area of 
Calcutta (plus perhaps the towns of Asansol and Durgapur). The rest of 
the State is still mired in abysmal poverty. It is also true that Calcutta sucks 
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away not only a large part of the expenditure of the State Government (on 
education and health and civic amenities and by way of subsidies on 
transport, food, and milk supply) but also a substantial part of the plan 
outlay of the State. The attention of the State is thus focused on just about 
one-sixth of its population. A large section of relatively affluent people in 
Calcutta derive the benefits of public expenditure on diverse social and 
economic services and yet pay little (by way of taxes) in return for those 
services and let more than five-sixths of the population live with a palpably 
low standard of life. Indeed it is a paradox that the State Government, 
which is headed by a Marxist party that derives its main support from the 
large masses of deprived people in rural areas, continues to pamper and 
mollycoddle an inefficient (and possibly corrupt) bureaucracy and the well- 
heeled urban élite in Calcutta at the cost of millions of the rural poor. True, 
the recent experiment in decentralized planning (by the panchayati bodies) 
holds out hope that a new spirit of selfreliance would provide the thrust 
for growth in rural areas. Unfortunately, however, the funds made available 
so far for developmental expenditure by the locally elected panchayati 
authorities are pitifully small. This underscores the need to raise more 
resources, to optimize the functioning of both State enterprises and the 
administrative system (particularly of the various Departments), and also 
to create an atmosphere of growth which may attract private capital and 
institutional funds for new investment, thereby creating more employment 
opportunities. 

But let us return to the volume under review. The main burden of the 
book is an analysis of Centre-State financial relations with particular 
reference to West Bengal. The volume opens with a brief historical intro- 
duction tracing the evolution of the problem of financial viability of the 
erstwhile province of Bengal under the British and the relative neglect of 
the finances of Bengal (through Central appropriation of a substantial part 
of the export duty on jute). The historical analysis, one is constrained to 
add, though interesting and informative, belongs really to a different type 
of study—the kind which deals with the nexus between economic and 
political developments under colonial rule. It is an independent study by 
itself, giving an insight into the pattern of thinking of the British rulers, 
especially in regard to a province which those days bred terrorist attacks 
against the British Establishment, and into the interests of the British 
trading and manufacturing sections vis-d-vis the growing Indian bour- 
geoisie. This is an interesting section, well researched, but perhaps not 
directly relevant to the main theme of the book. 

The problem of Centre—State (financial) relations has been discussed by 
many others—as, for instance, in the volume edited by I.S. Gulati on this 
topic and published by the Sameeksha Trust. Professors Ray and Sato have 
ably and profusely documented their findings. Incidentally, it is instructive 
to learn that as long ago as 1948, the then West Bengal Legislative Assembly 
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unanimously passed a resolution on the draft Constitution drawn up for 
India, recommending vital changes in the distribution of resources between 
the Centre and the States so as to enable the latter to discharge their 
Constitutional responsibilities for socio-economic development. 

The authors pinpoint a large number of aberrations in the relations 
between the Centre and the States. This is a matter which has lately evoked 
considerable debate, particularly after the report of the Sarkaria Com- 
mission, which, unfortunately, has made what may at best be regarded as 
whimpering suggestions for reform. Perhaps it is not necessary to go over 
the stark inequities that Professors Ray and Sato point out and which have 
surfaced over the years, with the Centre concentrating more and more 
power and authority to the detriment of the orderly growth of the country. 
As the authors point out, the Centre has not succeeded even in correcting 
regional imbalances and in promoting the development of backward 
areas—a plea frequently put out by those who support the concentration of 
financial powers in the Centre. 

As for the treatment of West Bengal, the documented analysis in the 
book under review reveals apathy and indifference at best and sordid 
discrimination by the Centre against the State at worst. This last descrip- 
tion would fit the treatment meted out by the Centre to West Bengal ever 
since the present CPI (M)-led Left-Front Government assumed office in 
1977. Starting with the deliberate and continued neglect of industry in 
West Bengal and going on to the non-implementation of the award of the 
Eighth Finance Commission for 1984-85, a move calculated especially to 
damage West Bengal, and finally to downright deception perpetrated by 
the top leadership on the people—pace the statement made on election eve 
that a sum of Rs 10,000 million had been approved for projects in West 
Bengal when the only West Bengal project approved was a Rs 100 million 
loan for the completion of the Salt Lake Stadium at Calcutta—the authors 
give many instances of what can only be described as the Centre’s left- 
handed treatment of an important State. — 

Perhaps the tilt against West Bengal started soon after Independence, 
with widely different norms being adopted for the rehabilitation of refugees 
from the Punjab and from East Bengal. The economic tilt commenced with 
the equalization of freight rates on coal and iron and steel in 1956, and the 
issuance of a large number of industrial licences for engineering industries 
in the western and southern regions, when no policy of freight equalization 
was adopted for any other raw material, thus taking away the locational 
advantage of the eastern region in engineering industries. No new indus- 
tries were encouraged in West Bengal and no industrial licences were 
issued on the plea of development of backward areas from the 1950s until 
the 1970s. The policy tilt has continued in the matter of vital public-sector 
investments being made in other States, including the developed areas. But 
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these are all well-known facts. Perhaps the followirig figures of Central 
plan assistance for the two years 1980-81 and 1985-86 to Category “A” 
States—as defined by the Finance Commission—may be reproduced here 
to bring home the stepmotherly attitude adopted by the Centre towards 
West Bengal. 


Table 
Per Capita Central Pian Assistance 
(In Rupees) 
1980-81 1985-86 
Punjab 36.86 45.47 
Haryana 41.32 51.35 
Maharashtra 34.01 38.80 
Gujarat 27.77 40.67 
West Bengal 24.91 5.66 


Further comment is not necessary. This short volume by Professors Ray 
and Sato should make us all sit up and ponder over the best way to restore 
healthy relations between the Centre and the States in India so that the 
country may develop as a truly federal polity. 


`- ARUN K. Guosu 
Formerly Secretary to the 
Government of India and 
now Professorial Fellow, 
Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, New Delhi. 


Arr A. Waar, ed. South Asian Cooperation in Industry, Energy and 
Technology. New Delhi/Newbury Park, Calif./London: Sage Publi- 
cations, 1987. Pp. 259. Rs 180.00. 


This is a collection of articles by experts from Bangladesh, India Nepal, 
Pakistan, and Sri Lanka on a variety of topics relating to trade, industry, 
resource development and management, and science and technology in the 
South Asian region, 

The first paper in the volume is an initial analytical study by Wadif 
substantiated by data. Waqif’s first and obvious point is the smallness of 
intra-regional trade in comparison with the volume of the international 
. trade of each of these countries. He points out that intra-regional trade has 
considerable potential. Currently, it is inhibited by the older, traditional 
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trade ties derived from the common colonial past of the region. The 
restrictive policies of import substitution and the consequential high cost of 
production are another unhappy factor. There are also factors of lack of 
natural complementarity in the production patterns and absence of multi- 
lateral investments, as also a number of economic, political, and strategic 
inhibitions. Waqif also summarizes the views of the other participants in 
this collective venture. 

Varshney and Fernando point out the lack of institutional arrangements 
which retard the growth of subcontinental trade such as joint ventures, 
payment systems, technology transfers, and industrial development policies. 

Sadvel Reza traces the concepts of cooperation within the framework of 
the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC). In spite 
of the numerous conferences on the benefits of such cooperation, not much 
work has been done so far to explore the possibilities. Reza is particularly 
concerned about Bangladesh, which would tend to gain from such co- 
operation. In fact he shows how such cooperation can enhance the trading 
capacity of the entire region. 

M.K. Rasgotra, a retired official of high rank in the Indian External 
Affairs Ministry, has an intimate knowledge of India’s relations with the 
SAARC countries and is uniquely placed to bring out the factors that have 
hindered regional cooperation in South Asia. Unfortunately, however, he 
does not give us any deeper understanding of the situation; instead he 
chooses to turn platitudinous. 

Tarlok Singh lists the areas of possible cooperation, but there is hardly 
any suggestion on the levers that may be useful in activating cooperation in 
those areas. 

Bowonder and Subba Rao discuss the possibilities of cooperation in 
energy. The areas of water and hydropower are well known. How one’ 
wishes that the authors had thrown light on other possibilities, such as 
development of a subcontinental power grid, which appear to be both 
feasible and mutually beneficial! Asaduzzaman in the same context is more 
practical in pointing out the possibilities of cooperation in the energy sector 
and in pricing policies. Dheera Singh is full of platitudes, and some of his 
statements are too obvious. 

Sen and Rao and Masihuddin make out a good case for regional co- 
operation in science and technology but are unable or unwilling to suggest 
possible institutional frameworks for such cooperation. Also, none of them 
writes on the possibilities of the scientific academies of the SAARC 
countries levering ideas and action on science cooperation. An out- 
standing example of binational cooperation is the cooperation between the 
Soviet Academy of Science and the National Academy of Science of the 
United States. These academies have been able to cooperate in spite of ups 
and downs in the relations between their two countries. 


+ 
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The papers vary in standard, and the unifying threads are sometimes 
feeble. However, they are all good reading. The printing is clear and 
readable, though not entirely free from editorial and printing errors. 


B.D. NAGCHAUDHURI 
Formerly Scientific Adviser, 
Ministry of Defence, Govern- 
ment cf India, and 
Vice-Chancellor, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University 


Satsu Kumar, ed. Yearbook on India’s Foreign Policy, 1985—86. New 
Delhi/Newbury Park, Calif/London: Sage Publications, 1988. 
Pp. 320. Rs 300.00. 


This volume, like its predecessors, provides an excellent collection of 
articles and documents. As limitations of space here rule out a detailed 
discussion of all the articles, we shall only highlight a few features of some 
of the articles. 

M.S. Rajan’s article “The Eighth Nonaligned Summit Conference” 
tightly judges the achievements and failures of the Harare Summit in the 
perspective of the history of the Nonaligned Movement (NAM). The NAM 
has enabled 66 per cent of the states in the world to assert their equality, 
independence, and sovereignty. It has inspired humanity to dream of a 
future free from want and war. It has pursued the goal of abolishing Power 
blocs and ushering in a universal community. If it has had only limited 
success so far, as Rajan correctly stresses, one is not entitled to pass any 
harsh judgement; for even the record of the United Nations is tainted by a 
similar failure. The Harare Summit has succeeded in large measure in 
applying pressure on South Africa by recommending specific sanctions and 
by setting up a Solidarity Fund. Rajan, however, refuses to subscribe to the 
euphoric depiction of the Harare Conference as action-oriented. More- 
over, on the economic front, the Harare Summit has not improved the 
situation in which the NAM has failed to promote a North-South dialogue 
and to facilitate South-South cooperation, the latter beingaprecondition of 
the former. 

There are some Indian writers who are fond of discovering more virtue 
in Pakistan’s (or Sri Lanka’s) policies than’in India’s. They are so taken in 
by Ziaul Haq’s verbal peace overtures that they overlook the duplicity 
behind them. Samuel Baid’s article “Stalemate in South Asia” should 
chasten them considerably. It reminds them of the root cause of tension 
between India and its neighbours: the latter are at a loss and cannot tell 
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whether culture, language, race, religion, or State should define their 
national identities. The authoritarian Government in Pakistan was afraid, 
being convinced that normal or cordial relations with democratic India 
could,only threaten its political fortunes and frustrate its efforts to preserve 
Pakistan’s separate identity. It, therefore, refused a proposal for an ex- 
change of newspapers and periodicals between India and Pakistan. More- 
over, Rightist parties and newspapers were worried lest Pakistan’s 
ideology should be diluted by the entry of Indian goods into that country. 
Although Pakistan’s trade agreement with India expired on 1 July 1978, 
there was no enthusiasm in Pakistan about renewing it. In fact there was 
opposition to its renewal. When Finance Minister Mahbubul Haq ignored 
the opposition and promoted a trade agreement in 1986, he promptly lost 
his job. Haq was of the view that normalization of relations with India in 
other fields would follow normalization of economic relations. The ruling 
Muslim League, however, passed a resolution, saying that normalization 
should follow, not precede, a solution of the Kashmir question. Samuel 
Baid provides enough evidence to show that both Zia and Junejo sub- 
scribed to this view, whatever Zia’s tantalizing gesture might have been 
from time to time. 

Ironically, India’s position vis-a-vis China is somewhat analogous to the 
Pakistani position via-d-vis India in that it is characterized by a lack of 
pragmatism and a love of dogmatism. The article by Mira Sinha Bhatta- 
charjea “India~China: The Year of the Two Possibilities” exposes the 
ineptitude of India’s China policy with disarming detachment. Actually the 
facts are so glaring that the writer does not have to make a conscious 
attempt to expose them. Among other things, India’s China policy illus- 
trates that consistency is not necessarily a virtue. This was confirmed by 
India’s rejection of emineutly reasonable proposals from Zhou Enlai in 
1960 and 1962 and from Deng Xiaoping in 1980 and by its failure to offer 
alternative proposals. During 1985-86 India was strikingly cool to China’s 
initiatives, whether in the matter of Indo—Tibetan border trade or as 
regards the invitation to Rajiv Gandhi to visit Beijing. When India itself 
took an initiative and set up a post at Sumdorong Chu, the people of India 
had to witness an unflattering spectacle: India’s top decisionmakers were 
not sure whether the place was two or three kilometres or seven kilometres 
south of the McMahon Line. 

In “India and the Soviet Union: Mutual Perceptions” Nirmala Joshi 
impartially and graphically portrays the convergence/divergence in 
interests/perceptions of the two countries. She also explains why the 
divergences have not threatened the longterm stability of Indo-Soviet 
relations. One only wishes that instead of giving only a sharp hint, she had 
dealt elaborately with the debate on the occasional aid offers received from 
the Soviet Union, given India’s persistent trade surplus with that country. 

In “India’s Relations with the United States: A New Search for Ac- 
commodation” Dilip Mukerjee adroitly pinpoints the anomaly between 
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NSD 147 and NSD 99 NSD 147 acknowledges India’s growing capabilities 
to contribute to world stability and underlines the interest of the United 
States in working with India; NSD 99 posits Pakistan as the principal 
partner in the task of promoting the national security aims of the United 
States in the Persian Gulf. The United States can probably resolve this 
anomaly by sustaining an arms race between India and Pakistan and 
nourishing the armaments lobby at home. It seems to be prepared to live 
with its differences with India over South Africa, for instance, and to help 
India in fulfilling its regional/global ambitions by stepping up.the supply of 
high-quality weapons and technology. Whether this can eventually push 
India into an economic trap is anybody’s guess. ~- 

The essays in this volume display commendable scholarship. As in the 
previous volumes, Satish Kumar has written a well-balanced, compre- 
hensive, and lucid introduction. The volume will undoubtedly be of.great 
value to students, teachers, eens -and .decisionmakers. 


Cerite for South and . oe evens KUMAR Ray 
Southeast Asian. Studies, oa bate pe , 
University of Calcutta ' T a 


Southeast Asia 


P. C. PRADHAN. Foreign Policy of Kampuchea. New Delhi: Radiant Pub- 
lishers, 1985. spi xii TA Rs 150.00. 


The A ai til recently was a member of the research staff of the 
Indian Council of Historical Research, has analysed with clarity and ability 
the tangled skein of the affairs-of the Indochina states with particular 
reference to the foréign policy of Cambodia (Kampuchea) during the years 
1954-72. The travails of Cambodia in-the context.of the old and the new 
Cold War cannot be intelligently followed or clearly understood without a 
historical knowledge of the evolution of independent Cambodia and its 
valiant though unsuccessful effort to keep itself neutral (if one is not 
allergic to the use of this word) in the context of the global and regional 
rivalries of the Big Powers. 

The 1950s were particularly difficult years for countries chafing against the 
yoke of imperialism. The United States saw in these struggles the treacherous 
advance of Communism; China and the Soviet Union were not willing to 
support their movements fully without being convinced that these countries 
would not live up.with the West. The difficulties of Cambodia were com- 
pounded by its geographical location. It had Thailand on one side and 
Vietnam on the other, and each of. them sought to extend. its base, in 
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Cambodia with a view to extending its hegemony there. This posed a big 
problem for Cambodia. The Western connezions of Thailand and the 
Communist links of North Vietnam further aggravated their centuries-old 
conflict with Cambodia. Cambodia had thus to contend with the unhelpful 
attitudes of the Big Powers on the one hand and the hostility of neighbours 
on the other and try to establish itself as a sovereign, independent state 
pursuing a policy of neutrality in external affairs. 

The first chapter traces in brief the historical past of Cambodia from the 
time of the Khmer Empire with unchallenged sway over Laos, Thailand, 
and Vietnam in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to the present. It also 
clearly establishes the cultural links of Cambodia with India. Once it 
slipped from its position of pre-eminence, Cambodia had to struggle hard 
to keep up its national identity against the persistent and at times ferocious 
attacks of Thailand in the north and of Vietnam in the sov‘h. It sought 
safety in a distant ally, “preferably a European ally”. This was how the 
French entered the scene in 1860. There were uprisings against the French, 
but they were put down. The chapter vividly describes Prince Sihanouk’s 
succession to the throne and his efforts to emancipate the country from 
French colonial rule. Sihanouk ran from pillar to post to make a success of 
his efforts from 1945 onwards. It was, however, the General Conference in 
1954 that finally secured the full freedom of the country. 

The second and third chapters deal with the formulation of the foreign 
policy of Cambodia. Prince Sihanouk consolidated his power deftly. He 
reduced his internal enemies to impotence by force or through use of the 
coercive apparatus of the State but without resort to undemocratic means. 
His main concern was to keep Cambodia free from the entangling military 
alliances either with the Super Powers or with the regional Powers and at 
the same time-to ensure the security of the country.-He used the Bandung 
Conference and other international conferences to this end. He was also 
apprehensive of the expansionist tendencies of China and Vietnam. He 
was not prepared to compromise this position. 

The civil war in Laos during 1960-61 was fraught with T pe possi- 
bilities for Cambodia. ugh diplomatic means Sihanouk sought’ to 
secure the unity, independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity of 
Laos. He tirelessly stressed the responsibility of the major Powers to 
guarantee the neutrality of smaller nations. His efforts bore fruit. ` ' 

Sihanouk, however, failed to maintain cordial relations with immediate 
neighbours like South Vietnam and Thailand. South Vietnam continued to 
harbour Rightist reactionary forces in Cambodia, and Thailand claimed 
certain areas of Cambodia. There were’ also considerations of the Cold 
War. South, Vietnam had close’ links with the United States; North 
Vietnam was allied to China. Thailand for its part was a member of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). The book also clearly deals 
with Cambodia’s relations with the Western and Communist blocs. 
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Sihanouk gradually lost his grip on the internal political situation which 
was polarized between the Leftist and Rightist forces. The deteriorating 
economic conditions and the discontent among the intellectual and com- 
mercial classes contributed to the widening chasm. This naturally affected 
Sihanouk’s foreign policy. The unsympathetic response of the Western 
Powers, particularly the United States, not only weakened his position but 
also roused strong anti-Western and anti-American feelings. The war in 
Vietnam aggravated the strain on Cambodia’s relations with its neighbours. 
Geographical proximity and the consistent sympathy of China to the 
problems of Cambodia increasingly drew Cambodia to China. By 1969 
Sibanouk’s prestige touched the nadir owing mainly to the infiltration of 
Vietnamese Communists. 

The fourth chapter discusses the intractable problems encountered by 
Sihanouk. The chapter that follows describes the downfall of Sihanouk and 
the emergence of General Lon Nol. In 1970 Sihanouk was ousted from 
power in a coup d’état led by General Lon Nol with the support of the 
United States. That General Lon Nol’s regime would not be tolerated long 
soon became clear in the light of the stance of the neighbouring Communist 
states of China and North Vietnam. The Khmer Rouge forces, under the 
leadership of Pol Pot and with the blessing of China and the support of the 
deposed Sihanouk, fought against Lon Nol, dismissing him from power in 
1975. Pol Pot’s ruthlessness and the excesses he committed against the 
civilian population provoked widespread discontent. Now Vietnam with its 
strong military and its increasing alienation from China lent its powerful 
support to Heng Samrin, who deposed the Pol Pot regime in January 1979. 
The sixth and concluding chapter discusses Pol Pot and Heng Samrin. The 
success of Heng Samrin is the success of Vietnam and Russia and to that 
extent a defeat for Chinese policy in this region. 

Stable internal conditions, steady economic growth, unity among the 
people, a powerful leadership and a willingness on the part of the neigh- 
bouring major Powers are preconditions for the successful pursuit of a 
neutral foreign policy. Whenever these conditions do not obtain, the 
pursuit of neutrality becomes impossible. The tragedy of small states is 
that they are not allowed to live a life of their choice. This illustrates the 
undemocratic and immoral character of the international order, whatever 
the professed idegls. The book under review clearly brings out this lesson. 
A map of Southeast Asia would have helped the reader to follow the 
events discussed. å 


B.S.N. Murti 

Former Deputy Secretary 

- _ General, International Com- 
misston for Supervision and 

Control in Vietnam, and Director 
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Law 
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MOHAMED HEIKAL. Autumn of Fury: The Assassination of Sadat. London: 
Andre Deutsch, 1983. Pp. xiv + 290. £10. P 


In this extremely onae and readable book the author brings together 
a variety of themes bearing on Anwar Sadat’s assassination on the morning 
of 6 October 1981—themes ranging from aspects of Sadat’s career and 
personality to social and political characteristics of contemporary Egypt, 
the genesis of Islamic fundamentalism, and the upsurge of political terrorism. 
The assassination of Sadat, he argues, was not just another of those 
apparently senseless acts of violence which destroyed President John F. 
Kennedy and his younger brother Robert or which attempted to kill 
President Ronald Reagan and Pope John Paul II. Such assassins or would- 
be assassins in the West have usually been loners or belonged to some stray 
group on the margin of the political ‘mainstream. In contrast, the forces 
which conspired to kill Sadat were just as much a part of the mainstream in 
Egyptian society as those which toppled the Shah were an integral part of 
the Iranian mainstream. 

Where did Sadat go wrong? In his last years Sadat consciously cultivated 
the style of a Pharaoh. He liked to be photographed in a stern Ramesesian 
profile, holding his Field Marshal’s baton as if it were a sceptre. In reality, 
however, if ever he bore a close resemblance to any previous ‘ruler of 
Egypt, it was not to one of the Pharaohs but to the Khedive Ismail 
(r. 1863-79), a grandson of Mohamed Ali, founder of the dynasty and 
grandfather of its last representative, King Farouk. 

Both Ismail and Sadat were preceded by rulers—Mohamed Ali and 
Gamal Abdel Nasser respectively—who understood Egypt’s strategic posi- 
tion and sought to use this understanding to make Egypt a significant factor 
in world politics. Ismail and Sadat were both lavish spenders. While 
Ismail’s lavish spending ended up in Egypt being placed under a Com- 
mission of Public Debt formed by his European creditors, Egypt’s exterrfal 
indebtedness at the close of the Sadat era totalled $ 26,000 million, just 
about ten times as great as at the beginning of his era. It was only after 
Hosni Mubarak took over that the Egyptian public learnt that it cost the 
exchequer as much as $ 2,000 million'a year just to service the debts, which 
was equal to the revenues that accrued from the Suez Canal and oil put 
together. The Egyptian economic scene was once again what had been 
described by Abdel Galil al-Emary, a Minister of Finance in Farouk’s days: 
“A cow grazing the pastures of Egypt, with its udders being sucked dry 
from outside.” 

More outrageous, because of its greater visibility, was the fleecing of the 
economy by a whole new class of internal parasites consisting of officials and 
others who had made their piles in the oil-rich Gulf states. The market was 
flooded with imported luxury goods which only a handful of Egyptians 
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could afford to buy. In the last days of Sadat it was said that there were 
three kinds of goods in the Egyptian market: capital goods, consumer 
goods, and provocative goods! 

The author also dwells upon the intricate links between the regime and 
the Islamic fundamentalists. Those who profited by Sadat’s policy of Open 
Door (infitah) were tempted to drown public criticism in a tidal wave of 
religion. Sadat’s chief advisers, Osman Ahmad (the millionaire) and 
Osman Ismail (Governor of Assiut and Secretary-General of the ruling 
Socialist Union), supported several Islamic groups with arms and money. 
However, this new strain of Islamic fundamentalism so recklessly en- 
couraged was largely superficial. It concentrated on the visible attributes of 
religion and the letter of the law. At the same time certain other strains of 
fundamentalism were at work outside the ken of officialdom and hence 
uncontrolled by the authorities. 

In the early 1970s Sadat made successful overtures to’ woo the Muslim 
Brothers, the oldest fundamentalist political organization in the Arab 
world. This, however, proved to be counterproductive inasmuch as it 
induced hard-core fundamentalists to move away from the parent organ- 
ization. 

Azhar, the oldest centre of Islamic learning, lost its credibility in great 
measure as it allowed itself to be used by Sadat a little too often for purely 
political ends. For instance, Shaykh Shaltut had, as Rector of Azhar, 
decreed that a vital element in the conflict between Israel and the Arabs 
was religious, because of Jerusalem. His successor, however, was obliged 
‘to issue a fatwa, stating that the Camp David Agreements and the peace 
treaty with Israel were wholly in accordance with the teachings of Islam. 

The stage was thus set for new religious groups taking over from the old 
established ones and presenting themselves as the more credible defenders 
of Islam. They found grass-roots support which others no longer com- 
manded. These new groups also managed to penetrate much of the secular 
Establishment on an unprecedented scale. They were to be found every- 
where: the bureaucracy, the political parties, the universities, and even the 
armed forces. 

More importantly, in Sadat’s later years, religion was the only cannel 
open to dissent. And this upset the balance between the religious and the 
secular in Egyptian public life. The new religious groups grew in number 
and confidence: “Collectively known as Jama’at al-Islamiya, the Islamic 
Society, this was like a large river in full flow in which separate islands 
could from time to time be seen raising their heads above the surface.” 
Khaled al-Istambouli (b. 1957), who assassinated Sadat on 6 October 1981, 
belonged to one such group. 

Notwithstanding his serious troubles at home, Sadat’s policies, especially 
since his historic visit to Jerusalem in November 1977, won him millions of 
admirers in the West. Henry Kissinger, who had earlier dismissed Sadat as 
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a “bombastic clown”, now saw in him “the greatest statesman since 
Bismarck”. The author finds this compliment somewhat strange; for 
Bismarck created a united Germany round the strongest German state, 
whereas ‘Sadat, as head of the strongest Arab state, fragmented the Arab 
world. The author offers a cogent explanation for Sadat’s boundless popu- 
larity in the West by recounting the story of Helmut von Moltke, who had 
been brought by the Ottoman Sultan to train the Turkish army before the 
First World War. Moltke saw a Turkish officer giving extraordinary orders 
and called him over. “Who do you want to get your medals from?” he 
asked the officer. “From your own people, or from the other’side?”. The 
author adds that it is always important to watch where the. medals’ are 
coming from. “It is not the mark of a good general to capture a new 
position at the cost of losing his own base.” Hcwever,. Sadat, acorns to 
the author’s ae did exactly that. 


Vice-Chancellor M. S. AGWANI 
Jawaharlal Nehru University . : 


The Soviet Union 


BHABANI SEN Gupta.The Afghan Syndrome: How to Live with Soviet 
Power. New Delhi: Vikas, 1982. Pp. x + 296. Rs 125.00. 


This study bears a rather intriguing title; for the author claims that it is not 
a book on Afghanistan. According to him, it is a study of the Soviet Union 
in the context of the Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan in 
December 1979. In his “Foreword” the author reveals the conceptual 
framework of the study. He says that it is a book “on the manifestation of 
the Soviet Union as a global Power” and that the Soviet Union has 
emerged as a functional global Super Power. The question that is likely to 
dominate international politics in the 1980s would be how to live with 
Soviet global power. 

The basic premise of the study is that there a are two Super Powers today 
which dominate the arena and that the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
signalled this new development. The implication is that the Soviet Union is 
in no way different in its conduct in international relations from the 
imperialist United States. The conflict between the two giants is a con- 
frontation, not between two different social and political systems and 
ideologies, but between two imperialist Powers at loggerheads with each 
other over the distribution of the world between them. According to the 
author, the major concern of the Soviet Union is to get the United States to 
treat it as its equal. US policies, as he sees them, are aimed at denying such 
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treatment to the Soviet Union. He does not recognize that the deter- 
minants of the foreign. policies and actions of a Socialist county are 
different-from those of an imperialist Power.- 

The book begins abruptly with the statement that 40,000 Soviet troops 
“intervened” in Afghanistan on 27 December 1979 to “protect” a Marxist 
regime teetering on the edge of a “collapse” and that this signalled “a new 
epoch”. Why did the Soviet Union intervene? How did the revolution in 
Afghanistan come about? What were the social, economic, and political 
causes that led to the revolution? How did Afghanistan’s neighbours, Iran 
and Pakistan, respond to the revolution? How did- the United States 
support the counter-revolutionaries and keep them well supplied in their 
attempts to reverse the revolution against Kabul? These questions find no 
mention in the chapter entitled “Intervention”. The author refers to these 
factors after the Soviet action in Afghanistan, implying that they were a 
consequence, not a cause, of the Soviet intervention. He quotes from 
Pravda (Moscow), as well as from a statement by Brezhnev, explaining the 
Soviet stand on Afghanistan. But then he interprets the Soviet stand in 
terms of the original premise of the. study, viz., that it signalled that “the 
United States had been forced to concede strategic parity to the USSR; it 
must also,concede parity of influence in the vital geostrategic' regions of the 
world”. -According to him, the Soviet Union was signalling through’ its: 
action in Afghanistan that the countries comprising the Socialist world 
could depend upon it for military protection against imperialist attempts at 
destabilizing them. Surely the author knows well that this-was nothing new’ 
for the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union had given such political and 
even military help to friendly countries ever since the October Revolu- 
tion. It had extended military aid to the Spanish Republic even before 
the Second World War. By its action in Hungary in 1956, in Cuba in 
1962, and in Czechoslovakia in 1968 it had demonstratively declared its 
resolve not to allow imperialism to export counter-revolution. The 
Soviet response to-events in Afghanistan was by no means'a new signal. 
If policymakers in the West did not know it, it was, so to speak, their 
funeral. 

The author’s analysis of the Indian response to Afghanistan in January’ 
1980 follows a line by now well known,.starting with Brajesh Mishra’s 
speech in the United Nations on 12 January 1980. (Mishra made the speech 
after consultation with Indira Gandhi, who had won a massive victory in 
the elections held to the Lok Sabha just a few days before although she had 
not yet-assumed office.) Nevertheless he throws some stray hints here ahd 
there equating US and Soviet policies towards India but offers no evidence. 
He says, for example (p. 110): “Indira Gandhi chafed under-the cavalier 
manner in which both Moscow and Washington treated India in regard to: 
the Afghan issue. The Soviets.did not care to inform India of their inter- 
vention until 25,000 troops had already moved into Afghanistan.” He 
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ignores the fact that Soviet troops began entering Afghanistan when Charan 
‘Singh was Prime Minister, and it is well known that the Soviet Government 
kept him informed of the action it was taking in Afghanistan. As for Indira 
Gandhi chafing at some imaginary slight offered by the Soviet Union, her 
subsequent defence of the Soviet action in Afghanistan does not bear it 
out. Of course it fits into the thesis of the author. In fact the entire study is 
replete with such insinuations. 

The author has diligently collected a good deal of material in an attempt 
to present objectively an exhaustive array of facts and reactions to the crisis 
in Afghanistan. However, this objectivity is more apparent thah real. The 
image of the Soviet Union that emerges from his study is no different from 
the image that many US experts have presented of it in their books. Only 
the author goes about his job in a more subtle way. He says that the Soviet 
Union has to be “tamed” and that it has lost its credibility in the Third 
World War after Afghanistan. He also refers to the “intransigence of the 
Soviet global might”. 

A meaningful study of any crisis which threatens world peace has to 
exclude the conceptual’ framework of ‘a “confrontation” between “two 
Super Powers”. Some Western scholars and policymakers have introduced 
this framework to confuse the newly independent countries as to who their 
real enemy is. The countries which have achieved political freedom from 
colonial rule and which are now trying to break the economic shackles of 
imperialism find in the Soviet Union a genuine friend. Equating US im- 
perialism with the Socialist Soviet Union i is neither objectively correct nor 
subjectively useful. 


Centre for South, Central, and Kaum BAHADUR 
Southeast Asian and Southwest l ' a 

Pacific Studies, School of 
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Jawaharlal Nehru University 


M.S. SANSANWAL. Political Leadership in Soviet Central Asia, 1946-64. 
New Delhi: Commonwealth, 1988. Pp. xx + map + 188. Rs 160.00. 


A more appropriate title to this volume would be “Socialist Construction 
and Party-Building in Soviet Central Asia”; for that is precisely what the 
author deals with. The approach i is historical, but there is a clear theoretical 
perspective. 

Party-building in the Soviet Union was a part of Socialist construction. 
Drawing upon Karl Marx’s emphasis on’ working-class consciousness and 
V.I. Lenin’s strategy of building the Communist Party as the vanguard of 
the working class on the principle of democrati¢ centralism, the Bolshevik 
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Party spread its organization into every nook and corner of the country, 
recruiting members and training them to play the leadership role. 

The author describes the process in three parts. The first part extends 
from the success of the Bolshevik Revolution to the end of the Second 
World War, the second part from 1946 to the death of J.V. Stalin in 1953, 
and the third part from 1953 to 1964. The first part serves as the background but 
is most extensively treated. The revolution occurred first in the European 
part of Russia. It then spread out to Asian Russia, where everything—the 
State, the Party, and the economic structures—had to be built from scratch. 
The problem was aggravated by the presence of different nationalities, as 
also by the socio-cultural backwardness of the Asian part. 

In Central Asia, revolution came first to Tashkent. There were 60,000 
industrial workers at that time in the town, half of them engaged in railroad 
works. Eighty per cent-of these workers were Russians, who, otherwise, 
constituted a minority of the total industrial workers in Tashkent. They 
formed the backbone of the Bolshevik Party in Central Asia. The Party 
needed to be strengthened through participation of the local people. On 
the immediate tasks of the Party in connexion with the national problem it 
was decided that reinforcements to the ranks of the Party in the border 
regions should be drawn chiefly from among the proletarians and the poor 
and toiling peasants of those regions. At the same time attention’ was 
focused on the strengthening of the Party through improvement in the 
quality of its membership. Party-building activities were dovetailed with 
the nationalities policy in the Socialist State. 

In the absence of a sizable industrial or agricultural aoon the task 
of Socialist construction necessarily depended on a relatively autonomous 
development of political organization. The two institutions provided by the 
Constitution were the Soviets and the Communist Party; the peasant 
- Soviets and the peasant organizations (koshchi) became the main plat- 
forms of popular participation. The First Congress of the Communist Party 
of Turkestan (June 1918) emphasized the need for work among the Muslim 
masses. By the time of the Second Congress (December 1918), although 
the local Communists formed about half the membership of the Party and 
Muslims held positions in the Soviets and the Party, the Congress still 
called for more work among the Muslims. During the Third Congress the 
Muslim members on the various committees were placed under the Muslim 
Bureau of the Party. 

Nativization of the Party on the one hand led to infiltration by the 
Jadidists, who had to be sacked, and on the other gave birth to Russian 
chauvinistic reaction, which had to be fought. In 1924, the year of the 
formation of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, the membership of the 
Communist Party of Uzbekistan comprised Uzbeks (42.2 per cent), 
Europeans and Russians (40.7 per cent), and Tadjiks (6.8 per cent). The 
First Congress of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan was held in February 
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1925. Side by side with this organizational work land reform went on. In 
1925 M.I. Kalinin was deputed by the Russian Communist Party to look 
after Party affairs in Uzbekistan. At the grass-roots level the koshchi 
proved useful. 

The policy of land reform, which took care not to estrange the wakf and 
other religious institutions, was accompanied by a programme for the 
restoration of the industries damaged during the civil war to the pre-1917 
level until the beginning of the plans in 1928. A vigorous programme of 
collectivization and industrialization enhanced the membership of the 
Communist Party. During the purges of 1934-37 the trend of increasing 
membership was reversed although the purges affected urban membership 
more than rural membership. After the purges, however, another drive 
was undertaken for enrolment of members. Between 1924 and 1945 mem- 
bership of the Uzbek Communist Party increased six times. During the war 
the Party committees took up important work. The success of the policy of 
nativization was felt when Uzbekistan got Uzbeks as Prime Minister and 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Republic. 

The postwar reconstruction programme was similar to the programme of 
collectivization and industrialization in the 1930s. The growth target was 
set higher for Uzbekistan than for the USSR as a whole. There was, 
however, a shortage of qualified and skilled workers. The Party took steps 
to intensify propaganda work. The organization of collective farms was 
improved, and an appeal was made to the people to unleash Socialist 
competition. In 1948 there were 72,000 agitators; in 1952 their number rose 
to 100,000. The growth of the membership of the Party continued, but at a 
slower pace. There was greater emphasis on quality than on the number of 
members. The peasant component of the membership fell comparatively 
while the share of the intelligentsia increased. Migration by the Europeans, 
along with the shifting of industries, increased their share in the membership 
of the Party during the war. After the war this trend was reversed. In 1950 
a drive was undertaken to merge the smaller collectives. The number of 
Party organizations declined by 1953. 

Stalin’s-death ushered in a period of reappraisal and decentralization. 
Revitalization of Soviet democracy received the utmost attention. The 
Party’s role in the economy increased. The Party was also given the 
responsibility of supervising the State security service, the courts, and the 
procurator’s office. In 1959 Uzbekistan ranked fourth among the republics 
of the USSR in terms of the volume of production. 

In the older form of Party organization, although an Uzbek might hold 
the position of First Secretary, it was the Russian Second Secretary who 
wielded real power. The postwar purges removed such Russians. The 
postwar period was marked by nativization and an increase in young members. 
The-Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
placed emphasis on the recruitment of members from among workers and 
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collective farmers. The proportion of white-collar workers declined. Inte- 
restingly, among the white-collar workers the share of administrators 
diminished. By the mid-1960s, therefore, the Uzbek Communist Party 
acquired a reasonable degree of authenticity. 

This account of Socialist construction in one of the backwaters of the 
world will be useful to Indian readers. The concept of “participatory 
leadership” might, however, appear elusive as it is a kind of hybrid be- 
tween Marxist theory and the bourgeois theory of development. 


Department of Political Science, S.K. CHAUBE 
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Pressures Against Regional Cooperation: 
A Study of the SADCC 


VIJAY ‘GUPTA 


Regional and subregional groupings are imperative for the very survival of 
the African economies. In the recent past many groupings have come into 
existence in Africa to promote subregional cooperation. The earlier 
groupings included the Preferential Trade Area for Eastern and Southern 
Africa (PTA), the Central African Economic Community (Communauté 
Economique des Etats de l'Afrique Centrale, or CEEAC), the West 
African Economic Community (Communauté Economique de |’ Afrique 
de l'Ouest, or CEAO),' the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS), and the Southern African Development Coordination 
Conference (SADCC). There are several subregional groupings in North 
Africa too. The emergence of these groupings is regarded as a positive 
development in the context of intra-African cooperation as envisaged by 
the Lagos Plan of Action. It reflects the emerging trends in the newly 
liberated nonaligned world to move towards regional cooperation in the 
broad context of the New International Economic Order (NIEO). 

In 1979-80 nine majority-ruled states of Southern Africa formed an 
economic association, the SADCC, to construct economic networks in 
their regign which are not dependent on the giant economy of the racist, 
minority-ruled Republic of South Africa and to promote a more balanced 
and selfreliant development strategy based on regional cooperation and 
mutual interest. Together, these countries—Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, 
Malawi, Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania, Zambia, and Zimbabwe— 
have a population of 100 million and a total GDP of $100 billion and 
account for exports worth $25 billion, 

The negative implications of external dependence have become parti- 
cularly clear to the independent countries of Southern Africa during the 
last ten years. These countries produce neither the inputs they need for 


' Keestng’s Contemporary Archives (London), vol. 32, April 1986, pp. 34277-9 
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industry and agriculture nor most manufactured consumer goods. They 
rely heavily on the export of raw materials (mostly minerals) and agri- 
cultural goods (especially beef, tobacco, fruits, and coffee) to pay for the 
imports vital to them. Since 1975 the export revenues of most Southern 
African countri¢s have slumped in real terms, and this has had a disastrous 
impact on import-dependent industry and agriculture. For instance, in 
1984 Zambia’s import volume stood at half the 1970 figure.’ 

The nine majority-ruled states felt the need to form the SADCC when 
they found that they had inherited an economy which was intricately linked 
to that of the Republic of South Africa and that the latter was attempting 
to use their economic structures to its own advantage. As they saw it, it 
was essential for them to alter this relationship in the interest of their 
economic growth. The Republic of South Africa was treating them as a 
hinterland and was ready to take any step to maintain this arrangement. 

In this article we propose to trace the founding and growth of the 
SADCC as a regional organization and examine how far it has succeeded in 
achieving its aims. We shall also consider the conditions under which it 
became necessary for the Southern African states, the frontline states, to 
set up the SADCC as a regional organization and the pressures brought to. 
bear upon them by the Republic ef South Africa to maintain their depend- 
ency linkages with it. These pressures have influenced the economy, 
polity, and social life in each of these countries. What is the objective of 
these pressures? What are their ituplications, and what is their impact on 
the functioning of the SADCC as a regional organization? We shall also 
havea look at the problems that the SADCC faces and examine its 
prospects in the years ahead. 

Basic. Issues 


If we take into account the social, economic, political, and strategic 
developments in the member states of the SADCC, it is clear that the 
organization has a very broad perspective. An analysis of the various forces 
behind the organization would reveal four factors: (a) disengagement from 
the South African linkages-operating through the various economic struc- 
tures; (b) economic growth through regional cooperation; (c) securing 
economic assistance from foreign countries and international financial 
bodies, as well as from regional economic organizations; and (d) linkages 
between the internal development processes and the external security and 
strategic moves. The 


regional integration: and dependency in Southern Africa have conformed 
to the genera! features’ of internationalization of capitalist production 
2 Sechaba (London), September 1985, pp. 9-15. See also Carl B. Thompson, “Regional 


Economic Policy under Crisis Conditions: The Case of Agriculture within SADCC”, Journal 
-of Southern African Studies (London), vol. 13, p. 82. 
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relations throughout the world. But, in Southem Africa, the peculiarities 
of the integrationist process through the agency initially of merchant 
capital, finance capital, and South African State monopoly capital have 
led to the emergence of an extreme form of economic dependency of the 
majority-ruled states of the region on a minority-ruled state acting as a 
regional sub-imperialist Power.’ 


In relation to the African majority, the minority regime in Pretoria 
practises economic exploitation, political discrimination (which is insti- 
tutionalized through a legal system), and social segregation. In relation to 
the independent states in the region of Southern Africa it is guilty of 
committing aggression to further its neocolonialist designs. 

The basic contradiction in Southern Africa is one between the racist 
forces of the Republic of South Afnca and the liberation forces, including 
their Southern African supporters. There is also a contradiction between 
the Republic of South Africa and its economically dependent neighbours. 
These contradictions can be resolved by dismantling the racist minority 
regime in the Republic of South Africa, by replacing economic dependence 
by arrangements for mutual benefit, and by rendering peaceful coexistence 
possible between countries with different ideologies, including the Socialist- 
oriented countries, Angola and Mozambique. Then there is the fact that 
the Republic of South Africa is a regional Super Power: its gross national 
product (GNP) is ten times as high as that of any of its Southern African 
neighbours; its army is one of the strongest and best trained on the African 
continent;* and its neighbours are economically and militarily too weak to 
stand up to it. 

Many of the countries of Southern Africa have weak political centres” 
because of domestic political/ethnic cleavages.* The Republic of South 
Africa uses their weaknesses in the economic, political, and social fields to 
its own advantage* and supports, if not engineers, rebel movements on 
their soil in order to carry out acts of sabotage and destruction on a large 
scale. In Angola it finances, trains, and supplies arms to UNITA (Uniao 
Nacional para e Independéncia Total de Angola) rebels. In fact these 
rebels are occupying a part of the country with the protection of its troops. 
In Mozambique it gives similar support to the MNR (Movimento Nacional 


? Michael Sepali, “The Struggle for Economic Independence in Southern Africa” (paper 
presented at the United Nations University symposium on “The African Perspective on a 
New International Economic Order” held at the Addis Ababa University, May 1981) 
(mimeographed) 

‘ The military expenditure for 1981-82 was R 3,000 million ($1,500 million). This was three 
times the annual expenditure incurred in the early 1970s. 

$ Robert H. Jackson and Cari G Rosberg, “Why Africa’s Weak States Permst: The 
Empunecal and the Juridical in Statehood”, World Politics (Princeton, NJ.), vol. 35, October 
1982, pp. 1-24. 

* The Economist (London), 21 April 1984, p.8 
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da Resisténcia). It has also built military, para-military, and terrorist 
organizations all over the region. 


Conditions for the Emergence of the SADCC 


Consequently, the Republic of South Africa, though a giant in Southern 
Africa, has had problems with its economy. Its military expenditure is by 
itself high enough to create an economic crisis in the country. During the 
1960s, output growth averaged 5 per cent a year; in the 1970s it fell to 3 per 
cent; since 1980 it has fallen further—to 1 per cent a year. Much of the growth 
that has taken place is in the Government and services sector. Output in 
such sectors as agriculture, manufacturing, and mining and construction 
has declined. The number of the unemployed has risen by 3.5 per cent. The 
unemployment rate among Black Africans is officially 30 per cent; in 
reality it is as high as 75 per cent in certain areas. There has been a decline 
in investment and capital productivity too. The system of apartheid has 
created structural obstacles to growth in the low purchasing power of the 
African population and in acute shortages of skilled labour. Owing to the 
falling demand for minerals the profitability of mining and manufacturing 
has suffered, causing increased financial and balance of payments difficulties. 

The steady deterioration in the structure of the economy has been 
compounded by the imposition of sanctions. Trade sanctions have raised 
import costs and forced the Republic of South Africa to look for new 
export markets. Exports of coal have fallen. Indeed some mines have 
retrenched more than 50 per cent of their workforce. Sanctions have also . 
affected the availability of finance, especially in the mining and manu- 
facturing sectors and in the importation of new technology. 

The SADCC countries, which are rich in minerals, energy, and agri- 
cultural resources, are largely underdeveloped. Four of them are among 
the least developed countries (Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, and 
Tanzania). Six countries are landlocked (Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Swaziland, Zambia, and Zimbabwe); and although three of these (Botswana, 
Swaziland, and Zimbabwe) have higher incomes, they have large rural 
populations living at or around subsistence levels. 

The SADCC countries depend on the Republic of South Africa for their 
import-export trade, electricity, oil, transport, and communications (see 
Table 1). The inputs needed for the energy, mining, and agricultural 
sectors are routed through the Republic of South Africa. The SADCC 
countries mainly export minerals and agricultural products. These exports 
have no demand within the region. The imports of these countries mamly 
consist of petroleum products and capital goods. Consumer goods are not 
produced in the region. Therefore, the possibility of intra-regional trade is 
almost nil. Even the necessary infrastructure for such trade does not exist. 
The SADCC countries depend on the Republic of South Africa almost 
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totally: “South Africa is the dominant economy in the region with a GNP 
of $75 billion. The next largest economies are Zimbabwe ($6 billion) and 
Tanzania ($4 billion), and the total GNP of the SADCC states is less than: 


Rail and Pipeline nmm SADCC Raltways 
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Source: Joseph Hanlon, Beggar Your Neighbours: Apartheid Power In South- 
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one-third of South Africa’s.”’ In the colonial era the economies of the 
Southern African states were dependent on the Republic of South Africa. 
Even today exports from these countries are shipped through the Republic 
of South Africa. 

The SADCC countries are very vulnerable, the most vulnerable of them 
being Lesotho and Swaziland as they are encircled by the Republic of 
South Africa. The SADCC countries depend almost totally on their 
transport linkages with the Republic of South Africa. In fact Lesotho’s 
dependence is total. Botswana and Zimbabwe depend up to as much as 90 
per cent; Swaziland, up to 70 per cent; Malawi and Zambia, 60 per cent; 
and Mozambique, 30 per cent. Imports of petroleum and energy from or 
through the Republic of South Africa are very heavy. 

Labourers going to the Republic of South Africa from the various 
SADCC countries are a big source of foreign exchange. For example, 
Botswana, Lesotho, Mozambique, and Swaziland export labour to the 
Republic of South Africa; the workers so exported send their earnings 
back to their families and thus the countries concerned earn valuable 
foreign exchange. Lesotho alone sends around 150,000 men to the Republic 
of South Africa to work in the mines and plantations there. The export 
economy of Southern Africa is thus intricately linked with that or the 
Republic of South Africa and the Western Powers." 

The iajorty-ruled states of Southern Africa are thus under a compelling 

need to reduce their vulnerability and attain selfreliance in the economic 
field. They feel that they should create conditions for multi-purpose 
South-South cooperation in the region in accordance with the Lagos Plan 
of Action and the NIEO. Only by a collective effort can the majority-ruled 
states change their economic relations with the Republic of South Africa 
and reduce their dependence on it. The Republic of South Africa seeks to 
carry out its aggressive designs on the SADCC countries through economic . 
threats, political and military interference, or Governmental destabilization. 


Constellation of States 


Until the mid-1970s the Republic of South Africa was able to protect itself 
and live in isolation, with friendly states acting as buffers. On its east and 
west it had the Portuguese colonies, Mozambique and Angola; on its 
north, the pro-Western Zaire and the White-ruled Rhodesia. The other 
frontline states, Zambia and Tanzania, were too weak to cause any trouble. 
This situation enabled the Republic of South Africa, under Prime Minister 
B.J. Vorster, to follow a policy of peaceful coexistence or détente. Détente 
then meant internal reforms within the framework of the policy of racial 


7 Chandra Hardy, “Prospects for Growth and Structural Change in Southern Africa”, 
Development Dialogue (Uppsala), no. 2 (1987), p. 56. 
* Facts and Reports (Amsterdam), 2 July 1987, p. 17. 
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segregation, mutually beneficial economic relations (with deepening 
linkages) externally, and no aggression. With the disappearance of buffer 
states, i.e., with the independence of Angola and Mozambique, the 
Republic of South Africa moved from a policy of détente to one of destabil- 
ization’ to maintain its apartheid system. The measures it adopted included 
economic blackmail and coercion (through the cutting of economic links on 
which the frontline states depended) and the creation of an atmosphere of 
terror with a view to permanent domination in the region..It even set up an 
organization of its own, the Constellation of States, to maintain its 
hegemonic relationship with the states of the region. 

It was in 1974-75 that the Republic of South Africa conceived the idea of 
setting up the Constellation of Southern African States. This organization 
was to include all independent states and the reportedly independent 
Bantustans within South Africa. It had five basic objectives: (a) to ensure 
that the neighbouring states refrained from extending active support to the 
armed liberation struggles led by the African National Congress (ANC) 
and’ the Southwest African People’s Organization (SWAPO); (b) to 
prevent the countries of the Soviet bloc from gaining any military, political, 
or diplomatic foothold in the region; (c) to strengthen regional ties under 
the hegemony of the Republic of South Africa; (d) to prevail upon the 
majority-ruled states in the region not to support any call for sanctions 
against the Republic of South Africa; and (e) to promote moderation in the 
anti-South African rhetoric of the states in thé region.” 

The ideological explanation given for the setting up of the Constellation 
of States was the containment of Communism and the elimination of Soviet 
influence over the majority-ruled states. In the perception of the Republic 
of South Africa, the Soviet Union had been acting as a destabilizing force 
in Southern Africa through the supply of-arms to the ANC and the 
SWAPO and training for their cadres in the use of arms as well as in 
guerrilla activity." It felt that the Soviet Union had been engaged in an 
arms build-up in the region. It held that, together with other Socialist 
countries, the Soviet Union had provided a protective umbrella to the 
ANC and the SWAPO so as to enable them to carry on their violent work. 
This was the reason why, in its view, the frontline states were increasingly 
prepared to allow the ANC to work from and through their territories in a 
clandestine way by misuse of their refugee status.” 

At first Pretoria wanted the Constellation to include all the states south 
of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers, a region inhabited by some forty 
million people. It also expected Zimbabwe (under internal settlement) and 


* See documents of the Centre against Apartheid, United Nations, New York. 

® Dan O'Meara, “Destabilization in Southern Afnca”, Maimstream (New Delhi), 30 
August 1986, pp 52-53. 

" See White Paper entitled Defence and Armament Supply (Pretona, 1986), p. 12. 

"Ibid, p 13. 
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Namibia (presumably under internal settlement or the Democratic Turnhalle 
Alliance or DTA) to join. As it expected the rebel movements, UNITA 
and the MNR, operating with its support to win, it left scope for Angola 
and Mozambique to join later. 

In the view of some analysts of Southern African affairs, the purpose of 
forming the Constellation was to re-establish the cordon sanitaire around 
the Republic of South Africa that had collapsed with the independence of ` 
Zimbabwe and the Portuguese colonies.” The President of Zambia, 
Kenneth Kaunda, felt that it was a device to control Southern Africa 
economically and integrate it politically under the hegemony of the 
Republic of South Africa. This was consistent with its scheme of destabil- 
ising neighbours as that would check political resistance and opposition 
within the limits of the Republic-ef South Africa; for, in Pretoria’s per- 
ception, all subversion had an external base and the ANC and the SWAPO 
too had external bases in neighbouring countries.“ 

The Constellation, however, failed to take off for a number of reasons. 
First, it was a period when the nationalist movements were intensifying 
everywhere in Southern Africa. The Republic of South -Africa sought to 
crush them by carrying out armed raids on its neighbours. Clearly, regional 
cooperation and raids cannot go together. Second, the world community in 
various forums, particularly in the United Nations, was pressing for 
economic sanctions against the minority regime in the Republic of South 
Africa. Resolutions to that effect were passed with overwhelming support. 
This caused international finance institutions, banks, and multinational 
corporations to fight shy of investing in the Constellation of States. This 
hesitation on their part reduced the attractiveness of the Constellation plan 
for the frontline states. Third, the Constellation plan did not have the 
support of the major Powers as it did not serve their regional or global 
interests. What is more, the Republic of South Africa found that its 
neighbours tọo were not prepared for close relations with it on account of 


its policy of apartheid. 
Attempts at Destabilization 


The aggressive policies of the Republic of South Africa led to horrific 
massacres. There was mass starvation following the displacement of 
thousands of Africans. Refineries, bridges, railway lines, oilpipes, and the 
communication networks were disrupted. According to expert estimates, a 
million people, mostly children, died. The material loss was of the order of 
$30 billion.” The Republic of South Africa raided its neighbours eleven 


n Robert M Price, “Pretora's Southern Afmcan Strategy”. African Affairs (London), 
vol. 83, no. 33, January 1984, pp 11-32. 
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times, excluding its raids on Angola. The so-called rebel groups, which 
were financed by the Republic of South Africa, also conducted raids and 
caused extensive sabotage in Angola and Mozambique. The raids cost 
Botswana, Lesotho, Mozambique, Zambia, and Zimbabwe no less than $2 
billion in terms of loss of property.“ At this very time they also faced a 
severe drought, and there was a recession in the world market which 
caused a decline in their export earnings. Their debt burden increased 
beyond their paying capacity.” ' 

The Republic of South Africa chose this time to mount economic pressure 

on its neighbours. This included the blockade of the movement of 
import—export goods, the stoppage of supply of electricity, obstruction of 
railroad and port facilities, and the expulsion of immigrant workers. The 
Republic of South Africa also used economic blackmail and damaged 
roads and railway lines in Mozambique and expelled 28,000 Mozambican 
workers.” The Beira—Feruk pipeline and the port facilities for Zimbabwe 
for goods traffic suffered heavily on account of destabilization. The 
Republic of South Africa forced Malawi to use the port of Durban, which 
meant a fourfold increase in the distance, i.e., from 840 kilometres to 3,342 
kilometres. It also succeeded in frightening away foreign capital which 
Zimbabwe was hoping to attract by virtue of its comparatively well- 
developed infrastructure and economic stability. It even made profits by 
forcing exporters and importers to use its ports and transport facilities. 
_ Moreover, Transvaal-based exporters who had been using the port of 
Maputo, Mozambique, reduced the traffic passing through Mozambique 
by 85 per cent. This caused a heavy loss of revenue to Mozambique. By 
delaying the movement of goods meant for export—as, for example, steel 
from Zimbabwe and beef from Botswana—it hurt the exports of those 
countries. 


Refugees 


During 1980-84 the Republic of South Africa damaged property worth 


“ Weekly Mail (Braamfontein, Republic of South Africa), 24 April 1988, p. 56; and 

Fiianaal Timer (London); 12 Hover bet 1987. 
? According to the SADCC report for 1987 the nine SADCC countnes owed US $14.64 

- blilion in outstanding debt (i.e., the equivalent of about 50 per cent of the region’sGDP) In 
1984 the total outstanding debt of these countries amounted to US $12.95 billion. The 
situation worsened markedly for drought-hit member states. Drought compelled Angola, 
Botswana, Lesotho, Mozambique, and Zambia to import large quantities of food. In Angola 
and Morambique there were also armed intrusions and occupation of large areas by pro- 
apartheld forces. Another cause of the crisis was a dectine in the prices of ofl (Angola), coffee 
(Zambia), and agricultural products (other countries). 

™ Many workers were driven to starvation by the severe food shortage in Southern 
Mozambique. The shortage was duc partly to disruption and partly to drought. Expulsion was 
used as a tactic to stop neighbours from supporting the ANC. ee ey: 1984, 
p. 22 
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$10.1 billion in the SADCC countries. Over 250,000 men lost their lives, 
and no fewer than 100,000 were turned into refugees. There has been a 
, constant flow of refugees from the Republic of South Africa to the neigh- 
bouring states, and from those states to their next-door neighbours. They 
are forever being made to move from one country to another. 

With the support of its Western allies, the Republic of South Africa 
forces the host countries to expel refugees on the pretext that they are 
“terrorists” belonging to the ANC and the SWAPO. Countries which grant 
refuge to the victims of apartheid are threatened with armed attack. The 
Republic of South Africa has no compunction.about destroying areas 
where it suspects refugees to be hiding. It uses such tactics to force 
neighbours to agree to its terms for the sake of survival. 

Consequently, there is a new situation today. On the one hand the 
countries of Southern Africa have founded a regional organization of their 
own, viz., the SADCC; and, on the other, in order to stave off further 
destruction by the forces of the Republic of South Africa they have agreed 
to enter into non-aggression pacts with that country. They have under- 
taken not to permit any base to the members of the ANC and the SWAPO. 
In 1984 Angola signed an accord with the Republic of South Africa in 
Lusaka. Under this accord the Republic of South Africa agreed to withdraw 
its troops, and Angola undertook to restrict the activities of the SWAPO 
and to prevent Cuban troops from entering the areas vacated by the forces 
of the Republic of South Africa.” 

The Republic of South Africa signed an accord with Mozambique as well 
at Nkomoti. Under this accord it pledged to stop supporting the MNR 
groups that it had planted in Mozambique. In return Mozambique under- 
took to limit the presence of the ANC in Mozambique to a small, tightly 
controlled diplomatic mission.” Earlier, in 1983, the Republic of South 
Africa coerced Lesotho and Swaziland into signing non-aggression pacts. 
The essence of these pacts was to deny sanctuary to members of the ANC. 

Thus, through the application of its economic and military power, the Repub- 
lic of South Africa succeeded in “throwing its weight around in the region”.” 


” Ibid., p. 21. 

™ Tan Marsh and Barry Munsiow, “Beware of the Trojan Horse”, People’s Power (London), 
no. 22, summer 1984, pp. 15-16; and Richard Helmore, “The Bogus Withdrawal”, ibed., 
pp. 17-34. 
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laying the land-mine had infiltrated, and subsequently left, its territories via Botswana and 
Zimbabwe It asked Zimbabwe to restrain the members of the ANC from using its territories 
as a springboard for perpetration of acts of terrorism. BBC Monitorning Report (London), 12 
October 1987. 

On 14 October 1987 The Guardran (London) reported that Zimbabwe blamed the Republic 
of South Africa for a car-bomb explosion which rocked a suburban shopping centre in Harare 
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The ink on the various agreements had not even dried when South Africa 
started violating them.” 

The non-aggression pacts and the Lusaka and Nkomoti accords drastically 
undermined the ability of the frontline states to reduce their economic 
dependence on the Republic of South Africa. Their ability to provide 
support and refuge to ANC and SWAPO cadres was also sharply limited. 
Their bargaining capacity was seriously eroded. The pacts and the accords 
gave the Republic of South Africa the legitimacy it had aspired for since 
1950, the year in which the apartheid regime came to power there. They 
constituted a temporary setback for the determination of the SADCC 
countries that the establishment of majority rule in the Republic of South 
Africa and the termination of the illegal regime in Namibia were prerequi- 
sites for successful regional cooperation. They created a feeling of frus- 
tration in the rank and file of the ANC and the SWAPO. 


Founding of the SADCC 


The countries of Southern Africa thereupon resolved to (a) forge unity in 
order to face the aggressive Republic of South Africa and build up regional 
security arrangements; (b) create conditions in the region favourable for 
investment by foreign countries and international finance institutions; and 
(c) build a transport and communication system of their own, thereby 
eliminating their dependence on the Republic of South Africa. They 
identified the areas where their interests converged. They recognized that 
stability was an imperative necessity for economic growth and expansion of 
trade within the region. The absence of stability had created domestic 
pressures on account of greater expenditure on arms and on the upkeep of 
South African and Namibian refugees. The influx of refugees had already 
created economic and political problems. The leaders of the countries of ` 
Southern Africa were also unanimous on the need for the independence of 
Namibia and for majority rule in the Republic of South Africa as a 
prerequisite for security and economic development of the region.” 
Conditions for establishing a regional organization were very favourable, 
with the principle of greater South-South cooperation gaining increasing 
acceptability. Regional cooperation was also part of the Lagos’ Plan of 
Action. Further, the independence of Zimbabwe had added to the 


“The bomb blast is pert of the persistent efforts of the Pretoria regime to destabilize Zimbabwe 
and other Frontline states”, said the Zimbabwean Minister for Information See The Eco- 
nomist, 16 July 1983. 

2 The publication of the Gorongosa diaries, which implicated the Republic of South Africa 
in the running of the MNR, marked the end of the Nkomoti accord. The Republic of South 
Africa also violated the Lusaka accord when it attempted sabotage in the Cabinda oilfields A 
direct attack by the Republic of South Africa on 14 June 1985, resulting in the death of 
thirteen people, put an end to the phase of accords and agreements. 


n ANC Weekly News Briefings (London), 13 April 1986, p. 23; and 24 August 1986, p. 19. 
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possibilities of success of regional cooperation in Southern Africa. 
(Zimbabwe had higher industrial and agricultural levels.) 

The result was the founding of the SADCC. The summit in which the 
SADCC was founded and which held its first session in Lusaka on 10 April 
1980 gave primary importance to the question of economic liberation. The 
concept of “economic liberation” was clearly spelt out in the Declaration of 
the Summit. The Declaration said: 


In the interest of the people of our country, it is necessary to liberate our 
economies from their dependence on the Republic of South Africa to 
overcome the imposed economic fragmentation and to coordinate our 
efforts towards regional and national economic development.” 


Economic independence was to be achieved by means of joint projects 
such as a regional stockpiling or a regional transport system that would 
contribute to greater economic security of the region as a whole. 

The strategy evolved at the Lusaka Summit for economic liberation, 
development, and regional cooperation in Southern Africa had four clear 
components: (a) promotion of regional cooperation and the forging of 
links between the majority-ruled states of Southern Africa with a view to 
the achievement of equitable regional integration; (b) concerted action to 
secure international cooperation for the implementation of regional 
projects of development; (c) mobilization of regional resources for carrying 
out the strategy of economic liberation; and (d) reduction in their eco- 
nomic dependence on the Republic of South Africa. 

A number of summits and high-level conferences have been held during 
the 1980s to chalk out programmes of action and assess progress. The 
major problem before the Fourth Annual Conference of the SADCC held 
at Maputo, Mozambique, in-July 1983 was the persistence of the Republic 
of South Africa in its effort to destabilize Southern African states.* The 
Fifth Annual Conference held at Gabarone, Botswana, in July 1984, 
designated agriculture a priority area for the various countries individually, 
but, regionally, it decided to give priority to the development of transport 
and communications.” In August 1986, the Sixth Annual Conference held 
at Arusha, Tanzania, noted that a sum of US $2,300 million out of a total 
of $4,000 million required by way of external funding for SADCC projects 
had either been obtained or was under negotiation. A few months later, at 
. a consultative conference with financing nations held on 30-31 January 
1986 in Harare, thirtyfive Governments and twentyfive international 
agencies promised substantial new aid for 400 projects.” 


™ Cited in the African Communist (London), no. 88 (1987), p. 64. 
B Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, vol. 30, April 1984, p 32777 
* Ibid., October 1984, pp. 33140-1. 

P Tbid , vol 32, Apni 1986, p. 34277. 
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At the Lusaka Summit in 1987 the SADCC countries spoke of the debt 
burden for their subregion as representing 50 per cent of their GDP. Debt- 
servicing on medium- and long-term debt amounted to $745 million in 
1986. By the year end it was estimated to approach the billion mark. _ 

In all the conferences the SADCC countries have expressed concern for 
seven sectors: (a) energy; (b) food and agriculture; (c) industry; (d) 
manpower development; (e) mining; (f) tourism; and (g) transport and 
communications. They want to integrate these sectors into their regional 
economic plans. This requires 86 per cent of the foreign funding they hope 
to organize. A 


Problems before the SADCC 


Member states of the SADCC have increasingly realized that their success 
in winning international support for their infrastructural projects, chiefly in 
the field of transport and communications, would mean little if there were 
few goods to be transported. The question before them, therefore, is how 
best they may increase productive investment. ` 

The most important means of increasing production so far has been the 
involvement of the private sector, both within and outside the SADCC 
countries. In various discussions with potential investors, the SADCC 
countries have identified the following as the reasons for low investuient: 
(a) too small a national market in terms of purchasing power; (b) a serious 
foreign-exchange shortage, making it difficult for manufa rs and 
exporters to obtain the necessary inputs; (c) a perceived negative attitude 
towards business on the part of the various Governments; (d) bureaucratic 
inefficiency; and (e) fear on the part of those who would invest but for the 
security situation. ' 

A solution of the first problem lies in moving towards a unified SADCC 
market. The SADCC leaders seem rather ambivalent about the matter. 
There are two main reasons for their ambivalence. First, they remember 
that commitment to free trade was a factor in the break-up of other 
regional groupings in the past. They know the implications of such com- 
mitment for domestic policy. For instance, they realize that with such 

_commitment they cannot protect their national industries. Second, they 
want to avoid an overlapping of functions between a unified SADCC 
market and the PTA. (Six of the nine SADCC countries also belong to the 
PTA. The three countries which do not belong to the PTA are Angola, 
Botswana, and Mozambique.) 

At Maputo in July 1988, the SADCC countries found that while trading 
under the PTA umbrella there was ample room for them to cooperate with 
one another in matters of trade and also that trade was in fact a natural 
consequence of cooperation in all other sectors. Indeed, not having trade 
left a yawning gap that might undermine the viability of the SADCC 
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itself.* It now remains to be seen how trade agreements will be organized. 
Will there be selective direct trade measures, or purely bilateral agreements 
(i.e., agreements which do not form part of an overall comprehensive 
system of bilateral agreements), together with selective preferences, or 
new measures in the area of trade financing and trade promotion? 

Direct trade measures are likely to include such devices as counter- 
purchases and multi-year purchase contracts (under which buyers and 
sellers ‘commit themselves in advance to import/export a particular 
commodity and preferential import licensing). In some cases it may be 
necessary to go in for product-specific tariff reduction or some other 
mechanism such as export subsidies or special tax concessions. It is cal- 
culated that if properly managed, it would be closely geared to the actual 
possibilities of trade expansion. 

The SADCC countries have made a concerted effort to secure inter- 
national cooperation. They have held a number of meetings to mobilize 
financial support for SADCC projects. In 1980 they approached thirty 
donor Governments and eighteen international development agencies to 
elicit support for the Lusaka programme for economic liberation. The 
Maputo Summit held on 26-27 November 1980 approved projects for 
implementation. A sum of US $650 million had been pledged till 1980 for 
ninetyseven projects. The main donors were the African. Development 
Bank ($384 million), the European Economic Community ($100 million), 
the Netherlands ($32 million), Sweden ($22 million), Italy ($15 million), 
the Federal Republic of Germany ($2 million), and the United States ($2 
million). However, out of the total funds pledged, just about $273 million 
was committed by 1982.” 

Steps have been taken to mobilize regional resources to lay pipelines for 
the supply of oil and gas, to build port facilities, and to ensure proper 
utilization of railway wagons. The SADCC countries have agreed to 
provide technica! help to one another in the completion of projects and in 
the acquisition of equipment. They have also promised to cooperate in 
maintenance work. 

By the end of 1987 the SADCC secured promises of aid from foreign 
partners to the tune of $2.6 billion for its regional development projects. 
At its annual conference held at Arusha, Tanzania, on 28-29 January 1988 
there were ‘Promises of at least another billion dollars over the next four 
years.” 

No less important than their need for economic reconstruction is the 
need to strengthen their defence in the face of the policies of destabilization 
being pursued by the Republic of South Africa. In fact the SADCC 


* Southern African Economist (Harare), vol. 1, no. 4, August-September 1989, PP- 9-11. 
® African Economic Digest (London), 20 November 1987. 
cs alee nine 30 April 1988. 
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countries are more vulnerable to destabilization as the economic condition 
of their people is deteriorating.” 

The destabilization policies of the Republic of South Africa are linked to 
its economic interests in the SADCC countries: 


A rough calculation suggests that net earning by South Africa from 
trade with the SADCC countries have been about US $10 billion during 
this decade. This means that South Africa would, to a considerable 
extent, be cutting its own throat if it were to react in a totally hostile way 
against the SADCC states. It would not only damage their economies, 
but it would also severely damage the most profitable part of its external 
trade in a period of acute foreign exchange scarcity. This does not mean 
that there will be no hostility. But it does suggest that South Africa 
cannot maintain a positive trade balance and impose trade cutoffs with 
the SADCC members. The implication instead is that South Africa will 
do everything possible to prevent the construction and operation of 
railways and port facilities which would allow the SADCC countries to’ 
improve their own position while at the same time seeking to maintain 
its market there in the SADCC states.” 


Progress in Spite of Obstacles 


In spite of the obstacles created by the destabilization policies of the 
Republic of South Africa the SADCC has made considerable progress. In 
the transport and communications sector major works on the Beira/Dar es- 
Salaam and Nacala corridors have been completed and have started 
‘bearing fruit through an increased traffic flow. The railways there carry 
much more cargo than they did three years ago (1986). In fact they are 
expected to double their capacities by 1990. The railway lines to Maputo, 
Mozambique, are still largely closed owing to sabotage. They are, how- 
ever, being repaired, and they may reopen shortly depending on the 
security situation. Work on a $576 million rehabilitation project has picked 
up. A major new development in this sector is the launching of a 10-year 
development programme for the Lobito Port transit system, which entails 
reconstruction of Angola’s Lobito Port and reopening of the railway lines 
from Zaire and Zambia to Lobito Port. The eastern part of the railway 
lines has been closed for most of the time since Angola’s independence in 
1975 owing to sabotage by men owing allegiance to the Republic of South 
Africa and to UNITA.” If the plan is successfully implemented, there will 


N Sam Moyo, “A Command from Southern Africa”, Lomé Briefings (Brussels), vol. 8, 
December 1988. 

2 Hardy, n. 7. p. 38 

Ð Ethiopian Herald, 30 April 1988. See also The Courter (Brussels), no. 108, March-April 
1988. 
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be no need by 1990 for any of the SADCC countries (except Lesotho) to 
look to the Republic of South Africa for the use of its port and railway 
facilities. 

In the area of civil aviation, the national airlines of the SADCC coun- 
tries provide direct flight connexions between their national capitals. This 
is a significant achievement. 

In the energy sector a power interconnexion project was commissioned 
between Botswana and Zambia in April 1988, and the contract for the 
Botswana—Zimbabwe power interconnexion is in the process of being 
awarded. A study on the strategy for the supply of petroleum products to 
the region has been completed and is being reviewed by member states. 

In the agricultural and natural resources sector, a new strategy has been 
adopted which will address the major problem of exploitation and conser- 
vation of natural resources and environment. Improved strains of sorghum 
and millet developed at a SADCC research station are now being used by 
the local peasants. The implementation arrangements made for the regional 
food reserve project have now been approved. A special technical 
coordination conference for this project is to be convened in the near 
future. 
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No assessment of the work of the SADCC can be deemed to be complete 
without an evaluation of the role of the foreign Powers involved, parti- 
cularly the donor countries. A study of the responses of these Powers 
would show that it took them some time to accept the need for the 
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SADCC. Assistance from them was intricately linked to their recognition 
of the fact that the Republic of South Africa was the destabilizing factor 
and that it was necessary to fight it to make SADCC programmes succeed. 
Lena Hjelm-Wallén, Minister for Development Cooperation in Sweden, 
stated at the SADCC Annual Conference at Arusha, Tanzania, on 28-29 
January 1988 that the central theme of that conférence was the need to 
strengthen the SADCC countries to “withstand” the South African attempts 
at “destabilization”. She also said that it was pointless to invest in projects 
only to have them blown up by the Republic of South Africa or its 
surrogates.“ And Dieter Frisch, the European Community’s Director- 
General for Development, declared: “We are ready to support the troops 
who are necessary to support community projects.” 

In West and Central Africa too regional cooperation is beginning to 
attract attention, principally in the execution of infrastructural projects, in 
basic and advanced training, in research, and, above all, in agriculture and 
food security. This limited model is based on the principle that national 
policies should continue to take precedence and that cooperation should be 
concentrated in areas of mutual gain. 

From the discussions organized at the annual SADCC conferences it 
would appear that the international donors are willing to support regional 
projects with development aid. The SADCC has thought up five hundred 
regional projects, which together call for an investment of $6.5 billion. The 
donors have pledged one-third of this amount. 

Getting aid from the donors involves two contradictory situations. First, 
the donors fight shy of advancing funds because of the insecurity created by 
the destabilization manoeuvres of the Republic of South Africa. On the 
other hand, the SADCC countries require aid because of the apartheid 
system and the continuing aggressiveness of the Republic of South Africa, 
which make it imperative for them to be selfreliant. Second, there is the 
basic context of aid as we commonly know it. Aid is not meant-to make the 
recipient selfreliant; it is not meant eventually to create conditions which 
make any kind of aid unnecessary. On the contrary it is meant to encourage 
certain types of dependency. The SADCC countries thus find that there is 
very little choice before them. 


The Future 


These two contradictions hold’ the key to an understanding of the 
SADCC's potential. The SADCC was founded against the background of a 
conflict of interests between the majonty-ruled independent states in 
Southern Africa and the minority-ruled racist regime in Pretoria. This 


“Ethiopian Herald. 30 April 1988 
“Ibid 
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racist regime in Pretoria can survive only so long as the majority-ruled 
independent states in Southern Africa are economically depcndent, mili- 
tarily weak, and politically unstable. It can thrive only on economic 
exploitation, social segregation, and absence of political rights. Regional 
cooperation in the form of the SADCC militates against the very existence 
of the apartheid regime in South Africa. Notwithstanding the support of 
the major Powers in the world the Republic of South Africa as we know it 
today is bound to crumble. It will crumble because it is based on a denial of 
human rights and democratic principles. The system there cannot be 
reformed; it has to be destroyed. And, with its destruction, the balance of 
forces in Southern Africa, indeed in the whole of Africa, will qualitatively 
change. This in its turn will render the various programmes of the SADCC 
redundant. The SADCC must, therefore, develop such projects as will last 
a long time, i.e., even after the dismantling of the apartheid system. It must 
have a long-term policy. 

In working out such a policy the SADCC should presume that South 
Africa and Namibia would soon have majority rule and independence and 
that there would be a change in the nature of economic and political 
interdependence in Southern Africa. It should take into consideration the 
post-racialist power configuration in Southern Africa and in other parts of 
Africa. Once independent, Namibia and Southern Africa would open up 
new avenues for transport and communications, as also for investment. 
Shortage of food, electricity, and fuel would not be so acute a problem as it 
is today. 

The planning of economic units and infrastructural development should 
take into account the long-term possibility of Namibia and South Africa 
emerging as independent countries under majority rule. There has to be a 
balanced approach to the needs of internal and external development, and 
any commitment that a particular country may make has to be viewed in 
relation to the dynamics of change. 

It may not be wrong to assume that South Africa under majority rule and 
independent Namibia would go for closer contacts with their neighbours 
and other countries on the continent. The various countries of the region 
would use one another’s transport, communications, and technological 
facilities. Even South Africa would be interested in using the road and 
railway route to Cairo or Dakar. Its trade with the rest of Africa would 
augur well for the NIEO. It can become the industrial production centre 
for the whole of Africa. 

Another aspect of the changes referred to above is that they might lead 
to a weakening of the present relationship among the SADCC countries. 
For instance, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Swaziland, Zambia, and 
Zimbabwe, being landlocked, would certainly prefer to have many outlets 
to the sea. They would also be anxious to reduce their dependence on any 
one country. Mozambique might like to maximize its revenue by making its 
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ports, pipelines, roads, railways, electricity, and communication facilities 
available to other countries. Angola might like to provide Botswana, South 
Africa, Zaire, Zambia, and Zimbabwe an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. It 
might sell its oil to South Africa, which is rich in minerals, and encourage 
South-South trade. Angola, South Africa, and Zimbabwe might even 
become the granary of Africa, reducing the continent’s dependence on 
Australia, Canada, and the United States. 

In short, as long as there is a relationship of conflict in Southern Africa, 
the SADCC is unlikely to achieve much. The situation would change with 
the independence of Namibia and the establishment of majority rule in 
south Africa. The SADCC too would then change. It would have South 
Africa pushing for closer economic relations and playing the role of Big 
Brother and thus changing the spirit of South-South trade and the NIEO. 

For reasons of space we have not discussed in detail the potential 
resources of the SADCC countries. However, it is clear from the various 
statistical studies and surveys that the SADCC countries have the resources 
needed to sustain much higher levels of development. As a separate unit 
each country is too constrained by its factor endowment to develop its 
resources fully. Together, the SADCC countries provide a more equitable 
set of linkages than we have today. Regional cooperation, or rather 
integration, is, therefore, a must for them. 


Conclusions 


From the above discussion it is clear that the SADCC was set up in the 
most difficult circumstances and in the face of heavy pressure from the 
apartheid regime in the Republic of South Africa. It emerged as a regional 
organization aimed at decreasing the dependence of the smaller states of 
the region on Pretoria. To sustain its apartheid regime and keep up its 
dominance, Pretoria atternpted to establish an organization of its own. Its 
idea was to tie up the states under majority rule in Southern Africa so as to 
maintain its own political and economic hegemony in the region. Having 
failed to achieve it, it adopted a policy of destabilizing its neighbours both 
politically and economically. At the same time it sought to ensure that the 
states under majority rule were not so crippled as to cease to be a market 
for its goods. Nor did it want them to grow so stable so as to become self- 
reliant. It took an aggressive line and practised terrorism. It supported the 
Opposition groups in its neighbouring countries: it gave them arms, funds, 
and military cover. It used its own army and secret service and attacked its 
neighbours. It increased its expenditure on armament procurement and set 
up units of arms production. 

The aggressive policy proved too expensive in the sense that the South 
African economy was engulfed in a crisis. The expenditure on the military 
and paramilitary forces increased. It was the SADCC countries which bore 
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the brunt of apartheid terrorism. However, the SADCC has so far failed to 
evolve a credible security arrangement equal to the challenges thrown 
down by the Republic of South Africa. 

The main purpose of setting up the SADCC was to end dependence and 
to attain selfreliance. This has not been fulfilled so far; for the SADCC 
countries continue to depend heavily for finance, for technical assistance, 
and for the formulation of programmes on the very Western Powers which 
support the apartheid regime. The SADCC countries expect to attract 
substantial investments for the development of their infrastructure, agri- 
culture, and industry. They hope that business houses and financing agencies 
would divert their investments to them in view of the imposition of 
economic sanctions on the Republic of South Africa.™ 

While this expectation was not fulfilled during 1980-88, some Western 
sources did promise to aid projects in the SADCC countries up to $2.6 
billion. The programmes worked out till 1988 required $6.5 billion. How 
can the SADCC get more aid? The problem is to identify alternative 
sources. This matter is of great significance. Mere wishful thinking cannot 
lead to the attainment of the SADCC goals. The question is: Are the 
SADCC countries fooling themselves with their programmes which 
depend upon Western aid? 

The situation enables the Western countries which have economic and 
political interests in the Republic of South Africa to do very little and yet 
appear to their own anti-apartheid lobbies as providing support to the 
SADCC countries. Apparently by giving small doses of help to the 
SADCC countries they can pretend to oppose the Republic of South 
Africa, but in reality they do very little to help further the SADCC 
programmes for collective selfreliance. The fact is that unless the West 
gives up this policy and exerts the formidable pressure at its command 
upon the Republic of South Africa, its claim to support the SADCC 
countries is little more than a charade. 

Ending economic dependence entails enhancement of the technical 
capabilities of the SADCC institutions, mobilization of resources, and 
coping with a multiplicity-of problems and situations facing the region. 

The-success of the SADCC also depends on the introduction of far more 
democratic political systems than theré are at present. Only then can 
subversion and destabilization be ended in substantial measure, and the 
foundations laid for an era of security. With greater political and economic 
democracy, there will be an increase in food production, rehabilitation of 
the alternative access routes to the sea, and adoption of such programmes 
as can absorb shocks arising from the expulsion of migrant labour from the 
Republic of South Africa and the imposition of economic sanctions by the 
apartheid regime there by way of retaliation. 


> Keesing’s Contemporary Archives. vol. 30, October 1984, p 33141 
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Regional cooperation in Africa has been put to the test time and again 
and found to be central] to the continent’s attempt to achieve economic 
independence. The experience of regional organizations (PTA, ECOWAS, 
CEAO) indicates that there is still much room for improvement within the 
regional framework. Cooperation has so far been limited to barter trade in 
the traditional African goods. These goods, which comprise mostly raw 
materials, are first of all intended for export to the Western countries 
rather than for intra-African trade. Cooperation at the continental, 
regional, and subregional levels should be geared to meet Africa’s devel- 
opmental needs. 

The concept of collective selfreliance in the developing world is no 
puerile idealism. Nor is it a challenge to the developed world. It is only a 
means to improve the miserable plight of the developing world through 
cooperation. It may be recalled that the UN Conference for Africa’s 
Economic Recovery (1986) reaffirmed the African resolve to find a cure 
for the continent’s economic ills through selfreliance. 
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- Space Law in the 1990s 


S. BHATT 


In this study we propose to review developments in space law during the 
past thirty years, examine its functioning at present, and analyse the 
problems that space law is likely to come up with in the 1990s and beyond. 
We shall assess the role of space exploration in the history of mankind and 
sketch the importance of the regime of law in outer space. We shall also 
pay special attention to the problems affecting India. Space exploration has 
added importance to the history and progress of India when viewed.in the 
context of population control, national integration, education, communi- 
cation, remote sensing, and other scientific applications in space. 


Introduction 


Historical changes have taken place during the past three decades. One 
international system based on threat and mutual deterrence has partly 
given way to international cooperation and, seemingly, to a new, creative 
world order based on peace, harmony, and scientific progress. Develop- 
ments in space have contributed to these historical changes. For scholars 
and decisionmakers it is imperative to draw a map of common goals for the 
world society so that we measure historical progress and create a proper 
perspective for the course of action to be followed in the years ahead. 

Space law has fulfilled many important tasks and helped solve many 
problems of space among nations. 

When the Soviet Sputnik was launched in 1957, there was practically no 
space law as we understand it today. The notion of airspace sovereignty 
had dominated international relations, especially since the early part of this 
century. Jurists everywhere subscribed to the Roman Law doctrine which 
says that “he who owns the land owns it up to the sky”. They extended the 
doctrine to international law to mean complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over airspace, which extended up to the heavens. 

We all know how closely integrated the world community is today on 


The suthor 1 Professor of International Space Law, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. 
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account of space exploration. The space age has brought about a revo- 
lution in communication. Television and the telephone now largely work 
both within nation states and across national frontiers through satellites. 
Weather information is forecast and relayed with the help of meteoro- 
logical satellites. Remote sensing of natural resources is done through 
outer space. In fact the planning processes of towns, populations, roads, 
forests, water resources, etc., are now based in many parts of the world on 
space observation. The problems of war and peace and international 
cooperation are also shaped to a very large extent through the space 
frontier. Some jurists, therefore, call this whole regime the earth-space 
arena. 

Thanks to the new vistas opened up for economic and social progress 
through space exploration, the world society is now on the verge of new 
political and social changes. Developments towards progress of peace in 
Europe, the Soviet Union, and other parts of the world are pointers to a 
new world order. From the time when defence blocs were considered 
necessary to ensure freedom and democracy, the world his moved towards 
harmony and confidence among nation states. There is integration among 
peoples of all nations. We seem to be in the morning twilight of a new 
period. 

Periodization is a necessary but difficult exercise, as Raymond Aron 
says.’ Where does one period begin and another end? Some measure of 
analysis and speculation is necessary. Similarly, in the future role of space 
law and exploration, we can see the trend towards cooperation. The 
mission to Mars and other planets may further enlarge the cosmic view of 
man. Men as homo sapiens have grown aware of a new instinct for mutual 
cooperation and peaceful living. The mission to Mars exceeds the US 
Apollo programme.?: 

Let us, therefore, briefly sketch the landmarks in the development of 
space law to see how it has helped in the emergence of a new international 
system, a system based on cooperation and harmony among nations. 


Sources and Development of Space Law 


The space frontier has been regulated according to a magnificent creative 
vision. Scholars, jurists, and institutions, particularly the United Nations, 
have played important roles. Indeed the content of space law today is based 
on cooperation and coordination between states. It provides for freedom of 
space and also recognizes the corresponding responsibility of states for 


1 See Raymond Aron, in Richard A. Falk and Wolfram F. Hanrieder, eds, International 
Law and Organization: An Introductory Reader (New York, 1968), p. 91. See also S. Bhatt, 
“Recent Developments in Outer Space: Law, Freedom, and Responsibility after Lunar 
Landings”, Journal of Air Law and Commerce (Dallas, Tex.), vol. 30 (1970), pp. 261-89 

2 See William J. Cook, “Man's Tryst with Mars”, Span (New Delhi), June 1989. 
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liability and damage caused on earth, in airspace, and in outer space. 
Exploitation of space and promotion of scientific exploration are major 
goals of mankind.’ 

Jurists provided the earliest thinking on space law. The American 
Society of International Law in Washington, D.C., held a session in 1956 
on “Legal Problems of Outer Space”. This session included participants 
like Professors Lissitzyn, Cooper, Alex Meyer, Oscar Schachter, Quincy 
Wright, P.K. Roy, and Myres McDougal. It was reminiscent of a similar 
session on air navigation held in 1908, when airspace was being explored. 
Professor Lissitzyn suggested that the American Society of International 
Law should clarify legal issues and offer solutions to policymakers. Most 
jurists were against the extension of State sovereignty in outer space. The 
purpose of human activity in space was important, as also the common 
interest of mankind in space exploration. 

The major contribution of the proceedings was to shift the emphasis 
from Professor Cooper’s argument to divide airspace and outer space to 
finding “common interests” in space exploration. Even today it is this legal 
norm which guides the day-to-day conduct of states in space. 

The International Law Association also evinced interest in the subject i in 
1956 and again in 1958. It discussed matters relating to sovereignty and 
other issues relating, inter alia, to boundary problems between air and 
outer space. The consensus here, as at the session held by the American 
Society of Internation] Law, was that the common interest of mankind 
should be promoted. Professor McDougal summed it up as “shared use of 
a great common resource which will promote the greatest production of 
values for all”.‘ 

The Soviet Union held a symposium in 1959. Soviet jurists, including 
Y.A. Korovin and G.P. Zhukov, said that international law had no answer 
to space control. Zhukov thought that space was res communis, i.e., the 
common property of mankind, and not res nullius, i.e., something which 
belonged to no one. The symposium further consolidated the view that 
space could not be appropriated by any single country.’ 

The Institute of International Law passed a resolution on 11 September 
1963. It was a preparatory document. The United Nations then passed a 
resolution in 1963. It was a Declaration of Legal Principles. 

Thus we see jurists analysing common goals and legal principles for 


> See US Senate, Congress 88, session 1, Committee on Astronautics and Space Sciences, 
Hearings, Scientist? Testumony of Space Goals (Washington, D.C., 1963), 10 and 11 June 
1963. 

* See Report of the Fortyseventh Conference of the International Law Association, 1956, 
held at Dubrovinik, p. 255. Professor McDougal has made a major contribution in clarifying 
the common interests of man in spece exploits. 

3 See “Conquest of Outer Space and Some Problems of International Relations”, Inter- 
national Affairs (Moscow), November 1959, pp. 88-96. 
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application to the space frontier. It was but natural that the United Nations 
should concern itself with the legal processes in space and make use of the 
ground prepared by jurists. 


Work of the United Nations 


The sources of international law include the writings of jurists, customary l 
law, treaties, and judicial decisions. 

The United Nations assumed its historic role to precipitate legal norms 
in space law by adopting resolutions and making conventions. Resolutions 
passed by the United Nations are characterized as instant customary law. 
Consensus was expressed through the above resolutions. On a fast-moving 
frontier, these UN-sponsored opinions provided the beginnings of custo- 
mary law of outer space. 

Under Article 1 of its Charter, the United Nations had responsibility for 
lawmaking to maintain international peace and security. The delegate from 
India, the late Krishna Rao, said that “it should be recognized that 
penetration into outer space was the concern 'of all mankind and that the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations over it was unquestioned”.* The United 
Nations had other responsibilities under Articles 13, 56, 58, and 63 of the 
Charter. The Specialized Agencies were equally concerned with develop- 
ments in space. The International Telecommunication Union (ITU), the 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO), the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO), and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) were some of the 
agencies concerned with activity in outer space. Article 13 of the UN 
Charter provided that “the General Assembly shall initiate studies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of promoting international 
cooperation in the political field of encouraging the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and its codification”. 

The United Nations appointed an Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space (COPUOS) under GA Resolution 1348 (XI). GA 
Resolution 1721 (XVI) of 20 December 1961 enunciated two most vital 
legal principles—viz., that international law, including the Charter of the 
United Nations, applied to outer space and celestial bodies and that outer 
space and celestial bodies were free for exploration and use by all states in 
conformity with international law and were not subject to national appro- 
priation.’ 

The United Nations next passed GA Resolution 1962 (XVHI) on 13 
December 1963 relating to a Declaration of Legal Principles. The Declaration 
included some more legal principles which shaped space law. It provided 


* K. Krishna Rao of India, in UN Doc A/AC. 105/C.2/SR2, 21 August 1962, pp. 4-5 
7 For the text, see Department of State Bulletin (Washington, D.C.), vol. 45 (1961), 
Appendix. 
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for the following: use of space for the benefit of all mankind; freedom of 
exploration in accordance with international law; prohibition of national 
appropriation of space; application of international law and the UN 
Charter to outer space; international responsibility of states in outer space; 
international consultation; ownership of objects in outer space; inter- 
national liability of states for damage; and assistance to astronauts. 


Conventions and Treaties in Outer Space 


Writing about a theory of international law, John Westlake, the noted 
classical jurist, says: 


A complete theory of international law, as of every other subject of 
human activity, must include both a statical and a dynamical branch, a 
branch dealing with the subject in a state of equilibrium and one dealing 
_with it in a state of movement or progress.‘ 


In regard to space jurisprudence the UN resolutions on the subject provided 
the dynamic element of lawmaking, the static element being the UN Space 
Treaty of 1967, also called the Principles Treaty.’ This treaty has all the 
attributes of a charter of space law.” 

Ten years after man’s penetration into space a treaty was signed in 1967. 
These ten years provided the necessary experience to those concerned to 
draft a durable law for the space frontier. The treaty comprises seventeen 
Articles. It is a remarkable document which met nearly all international 
expectations. 

Briefly speaking, the Space Treaty-provides for the following legal 
principles: Article 1 refers to freedom of outer space on the basis of 
equality. Article 2 bars sovereignty rights in outer space. Article 3 provides 
for exploration to be conducted in accordance with international law and 
the UN Charter. Article 4 prohibits the placing of nuclear weapons in an 
orbit around the earth. The treaty also does not permit military bases on 
celestial bodies. To provide help to astronauts, Article 5 stipulates that 
astronauts are envoys of mankind and that all states should render them 
assistance. Article 6 fixes the international responsibility of states for other 
activities in outer space. Article 7 makes states liable for damages. Article 
8 deals with jurisdiction over space objects. Article 9 says that states shall 
seek cooperation and assistance from other states and conduct activities 


* John Westlake, Chapters on the Principles of International Law (Cambridge, England, 
1894), p. 28. 

° UN Doc. A/6621, 17 December 1966, pp. 11-18 

x For a detailed commentary and developments leading to the Space Treaty, see S. Bhatt, 
Legal Controls of Outer Space: Law, Freedom, and Responsibility (New Delhi, 1973), p. 371. 
This book has a foreword by Professor Quincy Wright. 
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with due regard to the interests of other states. Article 10 makes possible 
observation of space programmes on the basis of equality. Article 11 
obliges states to keep the United Nations informed of the type of activity 
they undertake in space. Article 12 provides that the installations in space 
shall be open to inspection. Article 13 applies provisions of the Space 
Treaty to inter-Governmental organizations and to groups of states. 

In retrospect we find that the Space Treaty has worked well as a sound 
legal document. It lays down the broad principles of space law. It is a 
compromise document between the interests of the space Powers and those 
of other countries. Today we can say that it promotes exploitation of space 
and seeks international cooperation. 

When compared with the Chicago Convention of 1944, which is a charter 
for international civil aviation, the Space Treaty does not provide for an 
international space agency similar to the ICAO. Although COPUOS and 
the United Nations have in general fulfilled their responsibilities in drafting 
treaties and covenants, there is as yet no international agency to control 
space exploration. It is hoped that some leading space Powers, including 
India, would take the lead in establishing an international Specialized 
Agency on the pattern of the ICAO. Such an agency would coordinate the 
activities of the various states in space exploration, provide for space traffic 
control and a worldwide search and rescue organization (recalling the 
Skylab incident of July 1979), and generally concern itself with the pro- 
tection of the space environment and deal with such problems as depletion 
of the ozone layer and increase of carbon dioxide in the world. Besides, 
missions to Mars and other celestial bodies should be organized on behalf 
of all mankind. Not only should there be cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and the United States in respect of missions to Mars, but the global 
community as a whole should harness its creative zeal for the space fron- 
tier. If we are one in the sharing of benefits from space, we should be one 
in exploration also. A global space agency is the need of the immediate 
future, i.e., the 1990s. 

In addition to the Space Treaty of 1967 there are four conventions and 
treaties concerning space. These are (a) Agreement on the Rescue of 
Astronauts, 22 Apri} 1968; (b) Convention on International Liability for 
Damages that may be caused by space objects, 29 March 1972; (c) Conven- 
tion on Registration of Objects Launched into Outer Space, 14 January 
1975; and (d) Agreement Governing the Activities of States on the Moon 
and Other Celestial Bodies, 5 December 1979. 

Article 1 of the Agreement on the Rescue of Astronauts says that a state 
which has information about any accident having occurred to a spacecraft 
shall notify the launching state and the United Nations. Article 2 provides 
that states shall render all assistance to astronauts in distress. Article 3 
enjoins states to cooperate and help astronauts in difficulty over the high 
seas. Article 4 says that astronauts found in a state owing to an accident 
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shall be returned to the launching state. Article 5 provides for payment of 
expenses by the launching state for helping astronauts in distress. 

India took a leading role in drafting the Convention on International 
Liability for Damages. K. Krishna Rao of India was closely associated in 
drafting this convention. The convention lays down that the launching state 
is absolutely liable to pay compensation for such damages as may be caused 
by its space objects on the surface of the. earth or to an aircraft in flight. It 
also provides for joint liability where more than one state is involved in 
space exploitation. Any claim to compensation for damages is to be 
presented through diplomatic channels. The presentation of a claim does 
not require prior exhaustion of local remedies. This convention, therefore, 
secures the right of the developing and non-space states to obtain appro- 
priate compensation in the event of any damage caused by a space Power. 

The Conventior on Registration of Objects Launched into Outer Space 
ensures that space objects are registered by*states. Each launching is to be 
intimated to the UN Secretary-General, who shall maintain a register in 
which all relevant information shal] be entered. This convention thus helps 
in the identification of space objects. 

Finally, the Moon Treaty, which was signed after a decade of man’s 
landing on the moon and two decades of the commencement of space 
exploration." Article 2 of this treaty says that the moon is to be used 
strictly for peaceful purposes. Article 3 makes it obligatory for states to 
keep the United Nations informed of their activities. Article 6 provides for 
the freedom of scientific investigation. Article 7 calls for environmental 
protection. It lays down that states should take measures to prevent the 
disruption of the existing balance of their environment and avoid harmful 
contamination. States may establish manned or unmanned stations on the 
moon. Article 11, which is the most important, says that “the moon and its 
natural resources are the common heritage of mankind”. It also envisages 
the establishment of an international regime for the exploitation of natural 
resources. The main purpose of the international regime to be established 
is to ensure an orderly and safe development of the natural resources 
available on the moon, a rational management of those resources, an 
expansion of opportunities, and an equitable sharing of resources by all 
states. The other Articles more or less follow the provisions of the Space 
Treaty of 1967. 

From our analysis it is clear that there is need to have an international 
agency which would cover the whole of outer space, including the moon 
and other celestial bodies. 


New Fields for Space Regulations in the 1990s 
At this point of time we have the Space Treaty of 1967 giving us the general 


" For an appraisal of the Moon Treaty, see Carl Q. Chnstol. The Modern International 
Law of Outer Space (New York, 1982), pp 342-60. 
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principles of international law of outer space. We have the agreement of 
1968 ‘on the search and rescue of astronauts to ensure the safety and 
cooperative approach needed between states when a spacecraft is in 
distress. The liability convention of 1972 for the damages that may be 
caused by a spacecraft provides for payment of the cost of the damages 
suffered by other states or objects. The registration convention of 1975 
helps in identifying spacecraft. The Moon Treaty of 1979 enshrines the 
common heritage principle for the moon and provides a means to the 
rational use of the moon and its resources. 

With the above-mentioned scenario of space law so far, we are still faced 
with many issues which need discussion and regulation. As in other phases 
of lawmaking, adequate experience is needed to judge what should be the 
content of space law. 

The following are the major issues requiring scholarly attention in the 
1990s: regulation of direct broadcasting; law relating to the remote sensing of 
the earth’s resources; copyright problems relating to intellectual property 
rights; formation of a space agency; regulation of frequencies and geo- 
stationary orbits; regulation of space transport; missions to Mars and the 
legal problems involved; the developing countries and space exploration; 
arms control measures; impact of space law on air law and the Chicago 
Convention; and the environmental protection of space (including issues 
connected with nuclear-tipped powered spacecraft, ozone-layer depletion, 
and the environmental measures contained in the Space Treaty). Above all, 
in keeping with current trends, international cooperation. is sure to 
command attention in the 1990s. This is because many countries have 
reached, or are reaching, the take-off stage for space exploration. Indeed 
the space Powers themselves need collaboration with other countries. 
Some of the problems listed above need some exposition here. 

Direct television broadcasting (DTB) is a subject which calls for urgent 
consideration from the global community. The United Nations has discussed 
this problem, and a working group of the legal subcommittee of COPUOS 
is engaged in drafting the principles which should govern the worldwide 
use of DTB. GA Resolution 2916 (XX VI) of 14 November 1972 requested 
COPUOS to draft an agreement on DTB. India was one of-the twelve 
states to put up a working draft (3 April 1981). Apparently some dif- 
ferences arose over the acceptance of the principle of consultation and 
agreement between states.”. The UN subcommittee has been discussing 
incorporation of the various legal principles in a convention. These include 
application of international law, rights and benefits, copyright and neigh- 
bouring rights, notification to the United Nations, international cooperation, 
state responsibility, and the duty and the right to consult. It is hoped that 
an agreement would soon be reached on this subject. 

Remote sensing of the earth’s resources is yet another difficult area to 


-2 Ibid., pp. 605-719. 
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regulate. The United Nations has been discussing the subject since the 
1960s. Argentina put up the first proposal in the matter as far back as 1970. 
In 1971 COPUOS formed a working group. In 1975 this group identified 
five legal principles. Important differences seem to have arisen over data 
acquisition and information dissemination. Remote sensing is a great tool 
for the benefit of the environment, land use, water resources, and the 
general ecological balance. Given some more time, the United Nations 
should be able to bridge the gap and come up with an international 
agreement on the subject. Such an agreement would be a milestone in 
international cooperation and global planning. We are once again on the 
fringe of a revolution in regard to the management of global resources. 
With better confidence among states, the security consideration may take a 
secondary role, yielding first place to economic cooperation. 

There is a debate currently in progress on copyright issues and the Paris 
Convention on the subject. We should evolve a consensus without prejudice 
to the interests of the developing ¢ountries to deal with similar problems in 
outer space. Protection of property rights is a noble idea, but it should not 
lead to a new colonialism in the name of the rights of some rich nations. 
There should be freedom of information and cooperation in scientific and 
technological ventures. No new barriers should be raised in the way of 
international cooperation. We have already moved to an interdependent 
world society, and we cannot keep some parts poor and other parts rich. 
Outer space is a frontier which is, like remote sensing, a means to the 
production of better economic values. Hence the common interest of the 
global community should guide all our activities in outer space. 

The formation of a space agency is a need of the 1990s. It is time to draft 
an international treaty on the lines of the Chicago Convention of 1944 on 
civil avidfion, which makes the ICAO a specialized agency for airspace. 
Representation on the agency can be considered on the basis of geography, 
the space-going activities of states, contributions to global space expendi- 
ture, etc. The agency is bound to play a historic role. 

Regulation of frequencies is being done according to the ITU convention 
of 1973. In the Bogota Declaration of 3 December 1976 some members of 
the equatorial region affirmed their sovereign right to use the geo-stationary 
orbit. These states are: Colombia, the Congo,.Ecuador, Indonesia, Kenya, 
Uganda, and Zaire.” They consider the Space Treaty of 1967 as a docu- 
ment drafted by the industrialized Powers for their own benefit. They feel 
that there is need for a proper definition of outer space. 

Regulation of space transport is going to be an important issue in the 
1990s. It is possible that space shuttles or other forms of spacecraft or 
hypersonic aircraft would be used for global transport at least in some long- 
distance sectors. We shall have to consider the various issues relating to 
their right of operation through airspace and outer space. Facilitation of 
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passengers and environmental issues are other important subjects for 
regulation. Are our airports ready for space or aerospace transport? 
Moreover, what would be the impact of space law and space transport 
operations on the Chicago Convention of 1944? The ICAO held a global 
conference on the facilitation of aircraft passengers in 1988. Should we not 
hold a world conference on space transport issues in the 1990s? There is some 
merit in having common regimes of liability, search and rescue, air traffic, 
and space traffic control. The ICAO and CUPUOS could hold such a 
conference jointly. 

The Soviet and American missions to Mars are going to pose important 
questions in the 1990s. Can this exercise be made an enterprise to be 
undertaken by, or on behalf of, the world community as a whole? Besides, 
there is the environmental aspect of such missions. The benefits of science 
and technology would undoubtedly be shared by the world society. The 
Mars ventures are likely to constitute the high-water mark of international _ 
scientific cooperation. 

Environmental protection of space, the moon, and other celestial bodies 
is an important consideration for mankind. The falling space débris is an 
indication of the junk that the space Powers have put in space. Many 
leading scientists now do not take a purely mechanistic view of nature. The 
world is an organic whole, and there is a basic unity in the universe. The 
ideas of unity and interrelatedness of phenomena are basic to all scientific 
thought.“ Some scholars willingly approve of our recommendation of an 
ecological approach to aerospace law.” It is desirable to involve leading 
scientists in the drafting of a charter for nature and its protection. A 
proposal to this effect has been approved by the United Nations recently. 
Such a charter would take account of nuclear-tipped powered spacecraft, 
contamination of space, depletion of the ozone layer, increase of global 
carbon dioxide, and maintenance of a global ecological balance. Civil- 
izations, as Arnold Toynbee reminds us, have perished because of internal 
factors. In this age we have the advantage of data and information. A 


# See generally Fritjof Capra, The Tao of Physics (Oxford, 1975), p. 352. See also 
Professor E.C.G: Sudarshan’s Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Lecture (delivered under the 
auspices of the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Teen Murti House, New Delhi) on 
“Physics as a Spiritual Discipline”, 13 November 1977. In this learned discourse he refers to 
nature as the supreme entity and to physics as a study of the world, the dynamic and the static. 
The present writer also takes an organic view of nature. See S. Bhatt, “Ecology and 
International Law”, Indian Journal of International Law (New Delhi), vol. 22 (1982), 
pp. 422-38. See also for a wider view of the global environment, B.D. Nagchaudhuri and S. 
Bhatt, The Global Environment Movement: A New Hope for Mankind (New Delhi, 1985), 
p. 122. 

B See review by Professor Tracy Dobson of four books by S. Bhatt, in the American 
Journal of International Law (Washington, D.C.), vol. 83 (1989), pp. 234-8. Also see Bhatt’s 
“An Ecological Approach to Aerospace Law”, Annals of Air and Space Law (Montreal, 
Que.), vol. 4 (1979), pp. 385-96. 
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charter for nature, like the UN Charter, should govern man’s activities in 
space in the 1990s and in the twentyfirst century. 


Space Exploration by India in the 1990s 


Francis Bacon has said: “Read not to contradict . . . nor to believe and 
take for granted . . . but to weigh and consider.”“ 

India’s space effort has been shaped'by scientists like Professors Vikram 
Sarabhai, Satish Dhawan, Yashpal, U.R. Rao, and Abdul Kalam. V.K. 
Krishna Menon, with his great vision, referred to the problem of space 
while speaking at the United Nations even before the Soviet sputnik was 
launched in October 1957.” 

Today India is among the six space-going nations. We, therefore, salute 
the space pioneers of this country. 

India has also made a significant contribution in the making of the global 
space policy through the United Nations.” In the drafting of space law, the 
Space Treaty, and other conventions, India’s effort has been to promote 
international cooperation and bridge the gap between the space Powers 
and other countries. Mention must once again be made of jurists like the 
late Krishna Rao, who chaired many sessions of the UN Legal Subcom- 
mittee and helped in drafting the important Liability Convention. India has 
a substantial input in the subcommittees currently engaged i in drafting a 
convention on remote sensing and direct broa 

India’s space age commenced with the launching of Aryabhata on 19 
April 1975 and the Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE) on 
1 August 1975. India has come a long way since 1975. In recent times it has 
had remarkable technological success with the launching of INSAT I-D, 
IRS-IA, and other satellites. [thas collaborated with the Soviet Union and 
has also accepted an offer of a space research centre. The centre is likely to 
train specialists, develop space technology, and’launch spacecraft.” India - 
and the Soviet Union have agreed to launch a joint gamma ray astronomy 
satellite for experimental purposes.” The Agni launch has proved the 
advances made by Indian scientists in rocket-launching and guidance 
systems. 

Thus India’s goal in outer space is to exploit space technology for 
peaceful purposes and national reconstruction. Some of its major areas of 


* Soe W.I.B. Beveridge, The Art of Scientific Investigation (London, 1951), p. 3. This is an 
excellent treatise for scientific research recommended to those who are interested in the 
scientific approach and analysis. 

T See Official Records of the UN General Assembly (GAOR), session 12, supplement 
no. 18 (A/3805), p. 3. 

= See generally S. Bhatt, “Some Perspectives on Outer Space Exploration by India”, India 
Quarterly (New Delhi), vol. 22 (1976), pp. 18-25. 

* Soo Times of India (New Delhi), 26 March 1987. 

» Ibid., 15 April 1989. 
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interest are communication, educational programmes, meteorological 
observation, remote sensing, and environmental management. 

With the national economy now poised for great strides in the twenty- 
first century, India is likely to redouble its efforts in the 1990s for population 
control, educational programmes, and agricultural advancement through 
better water-resources management made possible by remote-sensing 
techniques. Besides; space technology can now harness more natural 
resources. Planning of towns, inter-state roads, and: environment in 
general, like forests, will benefit from the new vision and effort in the 
1990s. 

The space effort is thus going to be an important segment of economic 
development in India in the twentyfirst century: 


The geographical frontiers of the “green revolution” will be pushed 
forward, every village in India will be electrified, assured of drinking 
water and adequate health services, and education will be available to 
every child. The family planning programmes will have covered the 
entire population, where growth rate will have been brought down to 
almost one per cent.” 


Perhaps in terms of law there is need to have a space act for India in the 
1990s incorporating the goals of India’s space policy and reiterating the 
country’s commitment to the peaceful use of space and to international 
cooperation in carrying on all legitimate activities in space.” At the 
international level, India will continue to provide cooperation and co- 
ordination and help in drafting conventions on dirèct broadcast satellites, 
remote-sensing of resources, and regulation of space transport.” It is a 
coincidence that a former Secretary in the Ministry of Civil Aviation in 
India, S.S. Sidhu, is entrusted with pivotal responsibility for international 
civil aviation as Secretary-General of the ICAO. There is need for a global 
seminar by the ICAO on space transport iri the 1990s. 

In conclusion, space law and policy seem to be poised for many impor- 
tant strides in the 1990s. Global cooperation will multiply; nations will 
take advantage of the new international system of peace and confidence 


and try to achieve progress through space exploration. Cooperation has 
recently become a grand norm of behaviour among the various countries. 


%2 See “Plans to Usher India into 21st Century”, ibid., 24 October 1985. This report deals 
with the remarks made by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi in the course of a lecture at Columbia 
University, New York. 

4 See generally S. Bhatt, Studies ın Aerospace Law: From Competition to Cooperation 
(New Delhi, 1974), p. 208. This book has a foreword by Judge Nagendra Singh of the 
International Court of Justice. 

D Vol. 52 (1987) of the Journal of Air Law and Commerce carries a series of articles on 
space transport. 
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Take, for example, the historic pact signed on 13 June 1989 between 
Oe ee ee a 
It reflects a new awareness and behaviour in international relations. 
their declaration, 


Both sides confirmed their aim for cooperation, which is not aimed 
against anyone, on all levels. Moscow and Bonn alike expressly state 
their commitment to individual human rights, to the precedence of 
international law in internal and international politics, and to the right 
of all states to the free choice of their course.” 


A new understanding and role has thus been given to modern inter- 
national law. It works as a creative discipline. It is about to forge a new 
bond between law and science and build a progressive world society in the 
1990s and the twentyfirst century. It is proposed “to make 1992 the global 
space year”.” The global society has shown indifference to the star wars 
strategic concepts, which are indeed fading out. People understand that no 
new technology can render nuclear weapons useless.™ 

The Indian space scenario, like that of the rest of the worid, gives much 
hope for peace, harmony, and progress. Progress in the 1990s will not 
merely be economic progress; it will be progress towards a world with 
greater justice and harmony.” 


July 1989 


* See Times of India (New Delhi), 13 June 1984. Emphasis added. 

> Scientists, astronauts, and scholars have, at the initiative of Ms Susan Eisenhower, 
daughter of the former President of the United Statés, Dwight D. Eisenhower, put forth such 
a global proposal. See Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 6 October 1987. 

* See remarks by Soviet scientists, in “Star Wars Fading as Imperfect”, Indian Express 
(New Delhi), 30 May 1988. 

Z See Koromendal Lecture by John Maddox, Editor of Nature (London), broadcast over 
All India Radio, on 2 January 1984: “What Is Progress? What Is Future?”. Maddox feels that 
progress is a modern concept. The Greeks emphasized society. It is perhaps an opportune 
time in world history to recall the above values. 
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Problem of Statelessness in International Law 


T.R. SUBRAMANYA 





Our purpose here is to analyse some of the basic issues relating to stateless- 
ness in international law in so far as they are reflected in the work done by 
the League of Nations, the United Nations, and other related organizations 
and agencies in the area. The note seeks to identify the rights of stateless 
persons as well as the nature and extent of the protection they are entitled 
to under the two UN conventions on statelessness. Since the conventions 
relating to the status of stateless persons dovetail very closely with the 
provisions of the Refugee Convention of 1951, we have taken the pro- 
visions of these conventions together for analysis. Further, we have con- 
sidered two contemporary problems in the area of statelessness, viz., the 
Sri Lankan crisis and the Assam imbroglio, in order to assess the effective- 
ness of those conventions in actual practice. 


Introduction 


A person not having a nationality under the law of any state is called 
stateless, apartide, apolide, heimatlos.’ A person may be stateless at 
birth, in the sense that he has not acquired a nationality at birth according 
to the law of any state; or he may become stateless subsequent to his birth 
by losing his nationality without acquiring another.’ This definition makes 
one distinguish between original statelessness and subsequent state- 
lessness.* Weis describes original statelessness as absolute, and subsequent 
stateleasness as relative, seeing that the relation of a stateless individual to 


! P, Weis, Nationality and Statelessness in International Law (London, 1956), p. 165. 
? Ibid., p. 166. > Ibid. 
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the state whose nationality he has given up is not without legal relevance.’ 
The problem of statelessness is not inconsistent with international law.’ In 
other words, statelessness is a condition recognized both by municipal law 
and by international law.‘ 

A state does not commit any international delinquency if it inflicts an 
injury upon an individual lacking nationality, Consequently, no state is 
empowered to intervene or complain on his behalf either before or after 
the injury.’ A stateless person cannot benefit from the law of diplomatic 
protection of nationals abroad inasmuch as such protection is available, 
with certain minor exceptions, only when he has a nationality. More 
‘important, a stateless person cannot travel internationally as he is usually 
without a passport which serves not just as an identification document but 
also as a guarantee on the part of the issuing state to other states that it will 
accept the passport-holder back into its territory in the event of his being 
expelled or deported. 


International Action on Statelessness 


The League of Nations. International action to solve the problem of state- 
lessness began with the League of Nations. On 12 April 1930 the Hague 
Codification Conference adopted a document known as the Convention on 
Certain Questions Relating to the Conflict of Nationality Laws in order to 
reduce the incidence of statelessness. It also adopted a protocol on the 
same date relating to a certain case of statelessness.’ It, further, requested 
its member states unanimously to make every effort possible to bring down 
the number of cases of statelessness.” ; 

The Hague Convention" empowered each state to decide for itself who 
its nationals are. Other states are under a duty to recognize them only in so 
far as such recognition is not inconsistent with international conventions, 
international custom, and the principles of law generally recognized with 
regard to nationality. In the context of the Hague Conference of 1930 a 


* Tbid. 5 Thid. 

© See Stoeck v. Public Trustee, [1921] 2 Ch. 67. Quoted by J.G. Starke, An Introduction to 
International Law (London, 1977), p 374. 

7 Wos, n. 1, p. 166. 

* Richard B. Lilhch, The Human Rights of Aliens in Contemporary International Law 
(Manchester, 1984), p. 64. : 

’ Article 1 of this protocol reads: “In a State whose nationality is not conferred by the mere 
fact of birth in its territory, a person born in ıts territory of a mother possessing the nationahty 
of that State and of a father without nationality or of unknown nationality shall have the 
nationality of the said State.” . 

” For a detailed discussion, see Wess, n. 1, pp. 166-7. 

u This refers to the document adopted on 12 April 1930 by the Hague Codiftcanon 
Conference, viz., the Convention on Certain Questions Relating to the Conflict of Nationality 
Laws, 1930. 
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number of states gave expression to that inherent limitation on the rights of 
a state in matters of nationality.” For instance, it was stated on behalf of 
the United States’ of America: 


While . . . the Government of the United States has always recognized 
the fact that the acquisition or loss of the nationality of a particular state 
are matters which pertain primarily to domestic policy and are therefore 
determined by the domestic law of that state, it does not admit that a 
state is subject to no limitations in conferring its nationality on individuals. 
It has proceeded upon the theory, which is believed to be sound, that 
there are certain grounds generally recognized by civilized states upon 
which a state may properly clothe individuals with its nationality at or 
after birth, but that no state is free to extend the application of its laws 
of nationality in such a way as to reach out and claim the allegiance of 
whomsoever it pleases. The scope of municipal law governing nationality 
must be regarded as limited by consideration of the sights and obliga- 
tions of individuals and other states.” 


Other states gave similar replies.“ 

Another convention adopted at Geneva in 1938 conferred on stateless 

persons the right to equal treatment with friendly aliens.” 
The United Nations. Under the auspices of the United Nations, tne 
Commission on Human Rights at its second session (1947) adopted a 
resolution on stateless persons. It said (a) that the United Nations make 
recommendations to member states with a view to concluding a convention 
on nationality; and (b) that the United Nations give early consideration to 
the legal status of those who do not enjoy the protection of any Govern- 
ment—in particular, pending acquisition of nationality, legal and social 
protection and its documentation.* 

The very acuteness of the problem prompted the United Nations to 
insert a provision (Article 15) in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of December 1948, and declare that “every one has the right to a 
nationality” and that “no one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality”.” 

In pursuance of the 1ecommendation made by the Commission on 
Human Rights, the Economic and Social Counal (ECOSOC) of the United 


2 Prior to the Hague Codification Conference the Permanent Court of International 
Justice decided that the question “whether a person is a national of a country must be 
determined by the municipal law of that country”. 

D E. Lauterpacht, ed., International Law, Being the Collected Papers of Hersch Lauter- 
pacht (Cambridge, 1977), vol. 3, p 392. 

4 Thid. 5 Thid , p. 385. 

* UN Doc. E/600, paragraph 16. 

7 See GA Resolution 217 A(111) of 10 December 1948. 
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Nations instructed its Secretary-General to undertake a study of state- 
lessness." The Social Department of the Secretariat, which undertook such 
a study, gave the term “stateless persons” a wider meaning by including not 
only de jure stateless persons but also de facto stateless persons (i.e., those 
who, “without having been deprived of their nationality, no longer enjoy 
the protection and assistance of their national authorities”). In other 
words, it included stateless refugees also in its study.” 

On 11 August 1950 the ECOSOC adopted a resolution on provisions 
relating to the problem of statelesaness” which said that in cases involving 
changes in territorial sovereignty the states concerned should take care to 
avoid statelessness. It also said that they should sympathetically examine 
applications for naturalization submitted by stateless persons habitually 
resident in their territories and, if necessary, revise their nationality laws so 
as to reduce, so far as may be possible, the number of cases of statelessness 
arising in the course of the contemplated changes in territorial sovereignty. 
Further, it requested the International-Law Commission to prepare an 
international convention to eliminate the problem of statelessness. 

The International Law Commission discussed the subject at its fourth 
session (1952) on the basis of a report prepared by one of its members, 
Manley O. Hudson, as Special Rapporteur” and requested Roberto 
Cordova to prepare a draft convention with a view to the elimination of 
statelessness.” Accordingly Cordova prepared a draft, which was sent to 
the various Governments for their comments. Then, after taking all aspects 
of the problem into consideration the Sixth Committee of the General 
Assembly at its ninth session discussed the draft prepared by the Inter- 
national Law Commission. It decided to request the Secretary-General to 
convene an international conference of plenipotentiaries for the conclusion 
of a convention for the reduction or elimination of statelessness. It said 
that the conference should be convened as soon as at least twenty states 
had communicated to the Secretary-General their willingness to cooperate 
in the matter.” This discussion clearly proves that the United Nations 
envisaged two methods to solve the problem of statelessness, viz. (a) by 
recommendation to the various Governments in the form of resolutions 
adopted by the ECOSOC and (b) by the preparation of binding multilateral 
agreements, i.e., the method of international legislation.” 

While preparing the convention the International Law Commission felt 


3 GA Resolution 116 D (VI), Í and 2 March 1948. 

P For a detailed discussion, see Weis, n. 1, p. 168. 

® Resolution 319 B 111 (XI), based on a recommendation made by the Ad Hoc Committee 
to the ECOSOC. 

a UN Doc. A/CN 4/50. 

2 Weis, n. 1, p. 170. 

D Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 171. 
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it desirable that stateless persons should be given special status as “protected 
persons” in their respective countries of residence prior to their acquisition 
of a nationality; that they should have all the rights that were accorded to 
nationals with the exception of political rights and be entitled to diplomatic 
protection from their respective countries of residence; that the protecting 
state might impose on them the same obligations as it did on its nationals, 
including the obligation of military service; and that stateless persons 
fulfilling the statutory conditions governing naturalization should be 
granted the nationali.y of their countries of residence, as of right. These 
suggestions, Weis observes, “went rather far in assimilating stateless 
persons to nationals of the countries of their residence”.* 

The United Nations Conference on the Status of Stateless Persons 
adopted the Convention Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons on 23 
September 1954.% The convention defines “a stateless person” as “a 
person who is not considered as a national by any state under the operation 
of its law”.” It establishes three standards of treatment: (a) national 
treatment; (b) treatment accorded to nationals of the country of habitual 
residence; and (c) treatment as favourable as possible and, in any event, 
not less favourable than that accorded to aliens generally in the same 
circumstances.™ It dovetails very closely with the provisions of the Refugee 
Convention of 1951.” We may, therefore, for the purposes of analysis, 
read the provisions of the two conventions together. 

One of the most important of the basic rights is non-discrimination, 
which is set forth in Article 3 of the Refugee Convention of 1951 and 
Article 3 of the Convention on the Status of Stateless Persons of 1954.” It 
must be noted, however, that this non-discrimination norm refers to non- 
discrimination within the class of refugees or stateless persons on the basis 
of race, religion, or country of origin. In other words, a host state may not, 


3% P, Weis, “The Convention Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons”. International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly (London), vol. 10(1961), pp. 255-64. 

* The conference was convened pursuant to Resolution S26A(XVII) of 26 April 1954 of 
the ECOSOC. It met at the beadquarters of the United Nations in New York from 13 to 23 
September 1954. The convention came intd force on 6 June 1960 in accordance with Article 
39. See United Nations Treaty Series no. 5158, vol. 360, p. 117. 

? See Article 1 of the convention. 

2 See Weis, n. 25, p. 258. 

2 The Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees was adopted by the United Nations 
Conference of Plenipotentiaries on the Status of Refugees and Stateless Persons held at 
Geneva from 2 to 25 July 1951. The conference was convened pursuant to Resolution 429(V) 
of 14 December 1950 of the General Assembly of the United Nations. For the text df the 
resolution see Official Records of the General Assembly (GAOR), session 5, supplement 
no. 20 (A/IT75), p. 48. 

» Article 3 of the Refugee Convention reads: “The contracting States shall apply the 
provisions of this Convention to refugees without discrimination as to race, religion, or 
country of origin.” Article 3 of the Convention Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons 
reads: “The contracting States shall apply the provisions of this Convention to stateless 
persons without discrimination as to race, religion, or country of origin.” 
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under Article 3, treat Black and White refugees differently. However, it 
may treat refugees as a class differently from, say, other kinds of aliens.” 
Another important basic right is contained in Article 16 of the two con- 
ventions and relates to right of access to courts of the host country. In 
addition, under Article 7 of the two conventions, refugees and stateless 
persons are exempt, after three years’ residence in the host country, from 
conditions of legislative reciprocity.” The contracting state shall, there- 
fore, accord to refugees and stateless persons the same treatment as it 
accords to aliens generally. 

The most important respect in which the rights of a stateless person and 
a refugee are equated with the rights of a person in his home state is in the 
area of personal status. This is recognized in Article 12 of the two conven- 
tions. Accordingly, the personal status of a refugee or a stateless person is 
governed by the law of his country of domicile. Or, if he has no country of 
domicile, it is governed by the law of his country of residence. Further, his 
personal status determines such matters as his capacity to enter into con- 
tracts. The validity of a marriage too is determined by the laws of his 
country of domicile.” 

Another noteworthy feature of the two conventions is that they equate 
the rights of refugees and statéless persons with those of the nationals of 
the host country in certain specific areas—es, for instance: (a) freedom of 
religion and religious education of children; (b) protection of artistic and 
industrial property rights; (c) eligibility for legal assistance; (d) partici- 
pation in rationing system if such a system obtains in the host country; (e) 
the right to elementary education; (f) the right to public relief; and (g) 
most of the rights granted under labour and security legislations.™ 

The other esential and basic rights guaranteed under the two conven- 
tions offer protection from expulsion from the bost country concerned. 
Article 32 of the Refugee Convention and Article 31 of the Convention on 
the Status of Stateless Persons reiterate that the host country may not expel 
a refugee or a stateless person except on grounds of national security or 
public arder, in which case the person concemed is eligible for certain 
minimal procedural guarantees. Under Articles 27 and 28 of the two 
- conventions all refugees and stateless persons have the basic right to 
receive valid identity papers and travel documents by the host country or 
countries concerned. Under Article 30 of the two conventions they have 
the basic right upon resettlement to take with them any assets which they 
might have brought into the host countries. Once identity papers and travel 
documents have been issued, the validity of such papers and documents 


z See Lillich, n. 8, pp. 66-67. 

n See Collection of International Instruments Concerning Refugees (Geneva: Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 1979), pp. 14 and 61. 

a Ibid., pp. 15 and 63. 

= Articles 14, 16, 20, 22, 23, and 24 in both the conventions. 
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cannot be challenged.” Many Governments insist that refugees and state- 
less persons be in possession of such papers and documents, For instance, 
Article 10(1) of the Austrian Passgesetz, 1951, as amended by a Federal 
law of 24 February 1954 stipulates that foreign nationals and stateless 
persons should be in possession of a valid passport or a passport substitute 
while crossing the frontier as well as throughout their stay in the Federal 
territories so long a8 an international agreement or a decree issued by the 
Federal Ministry of the Interior does not provide otherwise.™ Similarly, if a 
member state of the Organization of African Unity (OAU) issues travel 
documents ta refugees lawfully staying or otherwise “in its territories”, the 
travel documents so issued should be recognized by other member states of 
the OAU.” A European agreement concluded at-Strasbourg on 20 April 
1959 on the abolition of visas lays down that refugees lawfully resident in 
the territory of a contracting party should hold a valid travel document 
issued in accordance with the Convention on the Status of Refugess.™* 

The Universal Declaration on Human Rights” has had an influence on 
both the Convention on Refugees and the Convention on the Status of 
Stateless Persons. For instance, the provisions of Articles 13 and 20 of the 
Declaration have found forceful expression in Articles 26 and 15 of the two 
conventions in that they guarantee freedom of movement and the right to 
form non-political and non-profitmaking associations and trade unions.” 
Their impact is so forceful that even Article 2(1) of Protocol No. 4 to the 
European Convention for the ‘Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms guarantees that everyone residing lawfully within the 
territory of a state shall, within the territory, have liberty of movement and 
the freedom to choose his place of residence.“ The same words are used in 
Article 2(1) of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights.* 

The General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a convention on 


» A.G. Madsen, The Status of Refugees in International Law (Leiden, 1972), p. 258. 

* Quoted, ibid. 

* In accordance with Article VI of the OAU Convention or paragraph 10 of its preamble. 
Ibid., p. 259. 

= Ibid., pp. 266-77, for a detailed discussion. 

* GA Resolution 217 A(111) of 10 December 1948. 

® Article 13 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights guarantees to everyone the 
right to freedom of movement and residence within the borders of each state. Article 20 
guarantees to everyone the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and association. 

“ Protocol No. 4 to'the European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, which secures certain rights and freedoms other than those already 
included in the Convention and in the first protocol thereto, was signed at Strasbourg oa 16 
September 1963 and came into force on 2 May 1968. For further reference, see Council of 
Europe Treaty Series, no. 46. 

2 The International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights was adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly by Resolution 2200 A (XXT) of 16 December 1966. It entered into 
force on 23 March 1976 in accordance with Articts 49. 
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30 August 1961 entitled the Convention on the Reduction of Statelessness 
to solve some of the problems of statelessness.® In all, this convention has 
twentyone Articles. In accordance with the provisions of Article 1 a 
contracting state shall grant its nationality to a person born in its territory 
as he would otherwise be stateless. Under Article 8 a contracting state 
cannot deprive a person of his nationality if such deprivation renders him 
stateless. And under Article 9 a contracting state may not deprive a person 
or a group of persons of their nationality on racial, ethnic, religious, or 
political grounds. 


Two Case Studies 


Sri Lanka. The refugee problem and the problem of statelessness are both 
acute and intense in Sri Lanka and in Assam. The magnitude of the 
problems can be understood only when we consider certain hard realities 
there. Sri Lanka is a small island nation. With a population of just about 
fifteen million liberated from British colonialism in 1948, it developed a 
highly competitive Westminster-style democracy. In the subsequent years 
the country has been divided between the Sinhalese-speaking Indo-Aryan 
ethnic population and the Tamil-speaking Dravidian race and has experi- 
enced a fight between the majority Sinhalese and the minority Tamil 
group.“ In the mid-1950s a Sinhalese revivalist movement which had 
developed over several decades emerged forcefully on the political scene. 
This movement has grown increasingly chauvinistic and acquired an anti- 
Tamil colouring. The chauvinistic views of the Sinhalese majority as a 
nation, indeed as “the nation”, stand in clear contradiction with the 
concept of Sri Lanka as a pluralistic nation-state.” 

The Tamils number over three million and account for more than 21.6 
per cent of the island’s population. They are subdivided, in the first 
instance, into estate Tamils and Sri Lankan Tamils. The estate Tamils 
number over 1.6 million. They reside overwhelmingly in the high hill 
country in the centre of the island (sometimes called the Kandyan areas), 
mostly in the Central province, where the estates on which most of them 
work as labourers are located.“ They are descendants of what were known 
as low-caste people recruited from India to work in the estates in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It was the British who initially 


® The Convention on the Reduction of Statclessness, though adopted on 30 August 1961, 
came into force only on 13 December 1975 in accordance with Article 18. See UN Document 
ASCOMF. 915, 1961. F 

“ James Manor, oñ, Sri Lanka in Change and Crisis (London and Sydney, 1984), pp.1-5. 
The figures given in the book show that the Sinhalese constitute 71 per ceat of the population 
of Sri Lanka. 

© Ibid , pp. 1-2. 

“Ibid. 
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brought them into Sri Lanka from the Madras Presidency.” Many estate 
Tamils are either Indian citizens or stateless persons. Of course, over 
400,000 of them have obtained Sri Lankan citizenship since the 1950s.“ 
The Sri Lankan Tamils have been on the island for a couple of thousand 
years. They number about 1.65 million and can be found throughout the 
island, but most of them are concentrated in three areas, viz., the Northern 
province, where they form an overwhelming majority; the Eastern pro- 
vince, where they are predominant in some areas; and Greater Colombo, 
where over half a million of them comprise about one-seventh of the 
population. Two other minorities merit brief mention here. Sri Lanka has a 
small but significant Muslim population. They number just over a million 
and can be found in urban areas across most of the island, particularly in 
the four largest cities—Colombo, Kandy, Jaffna, and Galle. There is also a 
large Muslim population in the rural areas of the Eastern province, where 
they comprise one-third of the total population. A tiny minority among 
them, called Malays, live mainly in Colombo and the southern town of 
Hambantota. They speak Malay or English. Most of the other Muslims, 
who are called Moors, no doubt speak Tamil but are considered to constitute 
a community distinct from the Tamils.” 





Table 
Sri Lanka’s Population tn 1981 
Community Number Percentage 
Sinhalese 10,985,666 3.98 
Sri Lankan Tamils 1,871,535 12.60 
Ceylon Moors (Muslims of Arab-Indian descent) 1,056,972 7.12 
Indian Tamils 825,233 5.56 
Malays 43,378 0.29 
Burghers (Eurasians of Dutch—Lankan descent) 38,236 0.26 
Others 28,981 0.20 


Sources: Census of Sri Lanka, 1981 (Colombo). See also Jawid Laiq, “Prelude to Partition in 
Sri Lanka?: Segregated Education and Politics, 1945-67", Economic and Polincel 
Weekly (Bombay), vol. 20, no. 17, 27 April 1985, p. 765. 


The Tamils, who have suffered increasingly as the result of multidimen- 
sional oppression by the Sinhalese majority, have gradually become 
alienated from the mainstream of life. In the 1970s the main Tamil party, 
the Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF), sought an autonomous Tamil 
State in the northern and eastern parts of the island, where they form the 
largest social group. Some of the reasons given for ethnic violence are: (a) 


© Jawid Laiq, “Prelude to Partition in Sri Lanka?: Segregated Education and Politics, 
1945-67", Economic and Polrtcal Weekly (Bombay), vol. 20, no. 17, 27 April 1985, p. 765. 

“ Manor, n. 44, p. 5. 

© Ibid., p. 7. 
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declaration of Sinhalese as the only official language; (b) imposition of 
Sinhalese on the Tamils by way of standardization of the educational 
system; and (c) State-sponsored Sinhalization (or colonization) of the 
Tamil-majority areas.” The oppression by the Sinhalese went on ubabated. 
A million Tamil plantation workers who had toiled forthe prosperity of the 
island for more than a century were disenfranchised by the citizenship 
legislation. Indeed they were robbed of their basic human rights and 
rendered stateless.” 

Amidst widespread ethnic riots, a moderate section of the Tamil 
population in Sri Lanka put forth four cardinal demands in return for its 
acceptance of the unity and territorial integrity of Sri Lanka as a nation- 
state. These were: (a) recognition of the Tamils as a distinct nationality; 
(b) recognition of the right to self-determination; (c) integration of the 
Tamil areas and their recognition as the homeland of the Tamils; and (d) 
citizenship rights for plantation Tamils of Indian origin.” In the course of 
ethnic violence more than 125,000 people have crossed over to India since 
July 1983, and they have been granted refugee status.” The burden on 
India is not only economic but social and political also. However, it has not, 
asked the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees so far for any 
economic assistance. As soon as a Sri Lankan refugee lands in India, the 
Indian authorities provide him with a basic needs kit. In addition, each 
-refugee (adult) receives fiftyfive rupees each fortnight; a child gets twenty- 
seven and a half rupees. India has made all possible arrangements in about 
seventy camps for their board and lodging and extended medical facilities 
in almost all the districts of Tamil Nadu.“ All these refugees have ethnic 
identity with the Tamils of India. Besides, they have a common language 
and are culturally united. 

The Government of Sri Lanka at first thought in terms of finding a 
military solution. Then it decided to confer citizenship on all stateless 
people of Indian origin. Earlier, under an accord reached between India 
and Sri Lanka in 1964, India had agreed to grant Indian citizenship to 
506,000 people of ‘Indian origin in the island.” By 1988 it had granted 
citizenship to 422,000 of them. Sri Lanka in turn was obliged to grant 


* Ibid., pp. 1-5. 

a M.V.M. Alagappan, “Multiple Oppression with Genocidal Intent”, in M.V.M. Alagappan, 
od., Tears in Tear Drop Island (New Delhi, 1985), p. 79. 

2 Manor, n. 44, pp. 2-7. 

* Quoted in J.N. Saxena, “Legal Status of Refugees: Indian Position”, Indian Journal of 
International Law (New Delhi), vol. 26 (1986), p. 507. 

* Toid. 

3 The Sirimavo-Shastri Pact of 1964 directed India to take pack five and a half lac Tamils. 
The Government of Sri Lanka fully used this spirit of tolerance shown by the Government of 
India to deprive the Tamil families which had been living for generations on the plantations in 
Sri Lanka of all their savings and to reduce them to the status of refugees However, the same 
pect obliged Sri Lanka to extend citizenship to three lac Tamits. Seo M.V.M. Alagappan, 
“State Terrorism”, in Alagappan, n. 51, pp. 16-17. 
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citizenship to 468,000 people of Indian origin and also to other remaining 
stateless persons. However, till November 1988 only 238,000 people had 
been granted citizenship; another 230,000 were left stateless.* Sri Lanka 
had also agreed under the pact to grant citizenship to an additional 94,000 
persons who represented a natural increase in the population of the state- 
less after the signing of the pact. The Sri Lankan Parliament approved a 
bill in November 1988 which conferred citizenship on over 268,000 Tamil 
plantation workers, as also the rights and privileges which the other citizens 
of Sri Lanka enjoyed.” A major, long-standing ethnic problem thus 
seemed to have ended. 
Assam. The present State of Assam is much larger, and the horizons of 
Assamese society are a more inclusive than they were under the Ahom 
kings. The Ahom Kingdom of Assam did not, for instance, include the 
districts of Golapara, Cachar, and the North Cachar Hills within its terri- 
tory. After its annexation in 1826 to British India, the erstwhile Ahom 
territory or Assam proper (viz., the region made up of Kamarup, Nowgong, 
Darrang, Lakhimpur, Dibrugarh, Sibsagar, Karbi, and Anglong districts of 
today) became a new division of the Bengal Presidency. Later, during- 
1874-1947, it formed part of a separate province—an amalgam of, a 
number of Assamese-speaking and Bengali-speaking areas, as also certain 
hill territories where. numerous other languages and dialects were spoken. 
Assamese (or Asamiya) was the mother tongue of less than a quarter; 
Bengali was spoken by more than 40 per cent of the population.™ 

As a result of the progressive reorganization of the State during 1947-72 
on the basis of the linguistic principle, Assam today is 61 per cent 
Assamese-speaking. Those speaking the indigenous tribal languages 
constitute just 8 per cent of the population. However, 99.3 per cent of the 
Assamese-speaking population is concentrated in the twelve districts” of 


* Times of India (New Delhi), 13 October 1988. 

* Approved-by the Sri Lankan Cabinet on 12 October 1988 and by the Parliament of Sri 
Lanka on 9 November 1988. Ibid., 11 November 1988. The relevant portion of the bill reads 
as follows: 


Notwithstanding any other law, every person who: (a) is of Indian origin lawfully resident 
in Sri Lanka; (b) is neither a citiren of Sri Lanka nor of India; and (c) bas not at any time 
applied or been included in an application to the Indian High Commission in Sri Lanka for 
the grant of Indian citizenship shall have the status of citizen of Sri Lanka with effect from 
the date of commencement of this Act and shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges 
to which the other dtizens of Sri Lanka are entitled by law. 


~ Amalendu Guha, “Little Nationalism Turned Chauvinist: Assam’s Anti-Foreigner 
Upsurge, 1979-80", Economic and Political Weekly, vol. 15, nos 41-43, spl issue, October 
1980, p. 1701. f 

» Prior to the reorganization, the Brahmaputra Valley consisted of seven districts. Now it 
has sixteen (Assam) districts. Twelve of them are in the Brahmaputra Valley, another two in 
the Barak Valley, and yet another two m the hill region. For detailed information, see Keya 
Dasgupta and Amalendu Guha, “1981 Assembly Poll in Assam: Analysis of Its Background 
and Implications”, ibid., vol. 20, no. 19, 11 May 1985, pp. 843-53. 
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the Brahmaputra Valley: these districts can be called its homeland. It 
shares it with the tribal autochthons who are concentrated in certain 
pockets. In the other hill regions, the Assamese-speaking people constitute 
an insignificant linguistic minority. 

Since June 1979 there has been campaign almost exclusively against the 
so-called Bangladeshis.” (The word “Bangladeshis” includes all immigrants 
from East Pakistan after 1951 and their progeny.) Most of these Bangla- 
deshis do not possess acceptable documents to prove their Indian citizenship 
in a set-up that is no longer permissive.“ Insistence on the pomession of 
documents has also caused humiliation to settlers who came in the period 


prior to 1951. There is a campaign against immigrants from Nepal as well.® 
“Detect, disenfranchise, and deport the foreigners” and “No deletion, no 
election” are the populist demands that have emerged from the campaign.® 
Who is a foreigner? The term “foreigner” includes, among others, non- 
Muslims who were displaced from the erstwhile East Pakistan and who came 
over to Assam in their thousands during 1951-71 and were treated as bona 
fide refugees even under the Immigrants (Expulsion from Assam) Act of 
1950.“ Since 1978 the words “foreigner” (bideshi) and “outsider” 
(bahiragata) have been used interchangeably. These terms cover not only 


“ During the crisis in Eest Bengal, which culminated in the emergence of Bangladesh as a 
sovereign independent country, nearly ten million refugees came to India from across the 
border from East Bengal. The Government of India established refugee camps to give shelter 
‘to those refugees; it also provided them with food, medical care, etc., to the best of its 
capacity. In addition, it requested the UN Secretary-General on 23 April 1971 to make all 
necessary assistance available to it to alleviate the suffering of the refugees and to ease the 
burden on the Indian economy. The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) offered relief by initiating operations seperately on each side of the Indo—Pakistani 
borders. In addition, certain international relief organizations like OXFAM (Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief) and CARE (Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere, 
Inc.) provided help. The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees set up a standing 
Inter-Agency Consultation Unit at Geneva for the purpose of mobilizing and securing 
international support and contributions and maintaining close liaison with the Government of 
India. See Rahmatallah Khan, “India and Its Refugees” (Round Table of Asian Experts on 
Current Probiems in the International Protection of Refugees and Displaced Persons, Manila, 
14-18 April 1980), p. 110. 

© The Government of India made its position very clear right at the start, i.e.. at the time 
when the refugee influx started. It said that refugees from East Bengal would have to return 
to their own country when conditions there improved. All it could do for them was to permit 
them to stay in Inca temporarily. 

After the liberation of Bangladesh, Indira Gandhi, the then Prime Minister of India, and 
Mujibur Rahman, the then President of Bangladesh, entered into an agreement. Under this 
agreement, Bangladesh undertook to take back all its nationals who had migrated to Assam 
after 25 March 1971 but not those who had done so before. Accordingly most refugees went 
back. However, some of them (about 100,000) did not return Instead they managed to get 
mixed up with the local people. See Saxena, n. 53, p. 306 

© Guha, n. 58, p. 1701. 

e Ibid., p. 1706. 

“ Dasgupta and Guha, n. 59, p. 843. 
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non-Indians but also those who have come to Assam from the other States 
of the Indian Union.© The Assam Sahitya Sabha, the intellectual wing and 
the most senior constituent of the Ganga Sangram Parishad, had sought to 
narrow down the meaning of the term to those who came in after 1951 from 
foreign countries with unclear citizenship status. If 1951 is taken as the cut- 
off year, nearly one-fourth of Assam’s present estimated population of 
18.8 million would be stateless.* Most of them are toiling peasants, artisans, 
and workers born or residing in the State for a period of thirty years or 
more, virtually as naturalized citizens.” 

On 15 August 1985, after a series of meetings and negotiations, the 
Union Government and those leading the agitation in Assam signed an 
accord.® Under the accord it is agreed that the base date for the detection 
of foreigners and for the deletion of their names from the electoral rolls is 
to be 1 January 1966; that all those who migrated to the State of Assam 
prior to that date and voted in the election of 1967 would be included in the 
electoral list; that the names of those who migrated to Assam after 1 
January 1966 and till 24 March 1971 would be deleted from the electoral 
rolls for ten years; that their names would be restored in the electoral rolls 
after ten years; that those who came to Assam on or after 25 March 1971 
would be expelled; that the Union Government would provide consti- 
tutional, legislative, and administrative safeguards to protect the social, 
cultural, and linguistic heritage of Assam; that it would take steps for 
speedy economic development óf Assam and for an improvement in the 
standards of living of the people; and that the international border would 
be made more secure to prevent any further infiltration by foreigners. 


Conclusion 


The above analysis shows the concern of the League of Nations and the- 
United Nations to solve the problem of statelessness. Through a series of 
resolutions the United Nations and its subsidiary organs have persuaded 
states not to pass de-nationalization laws. The Convention on the Status of 
Stateless Persons largely consists of the same provisions as the Refugee 


© See Guha, n. 58, pp. 1707-9. 

“ The All-Assam Students’ Union (AASU) and the Ganga Sangram Parishad estimate the 
number of such foreigners at 4.5 million. Almost all of these were of Bengali stock. 

© See Guha, n. 58, p. 1709. 

® The Assam Sahitya Sabha, the Assam Jatiyatavadi Dal, and the Purbanchaliya Loka 
Parishad (PLP) are the main constituents of the Ganga Sangram Parishad, the united front of 
all regional nationalist forces. This organization has over 1,200 branches in the State. For 
further information, see Guha, n. 58, p. 1705. 

See also Sujit Choudhury, “Election Commussion and the Assam Accord”, Economic and 
Political Weekly, vol. 20, no. 49, 7 December 1985, p. 2146; and Prakash Chander and Prem 
Arora, Studies in Comparative Politics and Indian Political System (New Delhi, 1986), edn. 3, 
p. 336. 
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Convention of 1951. A noteworthy feature of the Convention on Refugees 
and the Convention on the Status of Stateless Persons is that they equate 
the rights of refugees and stateless persons with those of the nationals of 
the host countries concerned in certain specific areas. The influence of the 
Universa] Declaration of Human Rights on these conventions is considerable. 
The problem situations of Sri Lanka and Assam prove beyond doubt that 
the rights and protection afforded to refugees and stateless persons under 
the UN conventions can be enforced in the municipal sphere through 
negotiations. They also show that even if a country initially refuses to 
respect the rights of refugees and stateless persons, it cannot do so for long 
and is constrained ultimately to respect their rights. The bill passed by the 
Parliament of Sri Lanka and the Assam Accord are clear manifestations of 
“the recognition of the rights of refugees and stateless persons under 
international law. They indicate the willingless of states to respect the rules 
of international law in their intercourse with one another. 


December 1988 
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Third World Economics 


MAHENDRA PaL. World Bank and the Third World Countries of Asia (with 
Special Reference to India). New Delhi: National Publishing House, 
1985. Pp. xii + 407. Rs. 200.00 


The emergence of the World Bank as the most powerful international 
economic institution during the last decade has necessitated a greater 
understanding of this institution, particularly its relationship with the 
developing countries. Fortunately a number of studies on the role of the 
World Bank carried out by scholars and institutions alike are already 
available. The World Bank itself in its annual reports, special reports, etc., 
provides extensive information on its functioning. 

There is need to look at the World Bank from the point of view of the 
developing countries as examined by experts from the developing countries. 
Even in this perspective one does have a few studies. However, there is still 
scope for scholars from the developing countries to study the World Bank 
according to their own perceptions of its role. It is in this context that we 
welcome the present book. 

The author clearly sets forth his reasons for making the study. He 
provides a detailed overview of the origins of the World Bank, its insti- 
tutional structure, and its decisionmaking process. This will be of use 
especially to those who are not in a position to get the primary documents 
as, for instance, graduate students studying international economics and 
international economic organizations. The author provides factual data on 
the Bank’s lending policies, programmes, and financing methods. He 
focuses attention on the role of the World Bank in the countries of Asia 
with special reference to India. Very few can take exception to the coverage 
of information, as well as the areas which the author highlights. 

The study has, however, one limitation: its vast scope by itself rules out a 
detailed evaluation. This is particularly true in the context of the World 
Bank’s role in policy changes and its impact on the development strategies . 
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and performance of the developing countries. Nevertheless it is a useful 
study. i 


Centre for International Politics, SUMITRA CHISHTI 
Organization, and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Latin America 


Joyce CAROL TOWNSEND. Bureaucratic Politics in American Decision 
Making: Impact on Brazil. Washington, D.C.: University Press of 
America, 1982. Paperback. Pp. x + 200. $ 11.00. 


The “recurrent and persistent tradition of duplicity” in so far as it has 
manifested itself in the “clash of decisions with general policy statements” 
-has been a characteristic of the foreign policy of the United States since the 
Second World War. It has befuddled analysts everywhere, including those 
belonging to the United States (p. 2). This “duplicity” occurs mainly 
because of the “competitive struggle among organizations and officials in 
the executive branch” of the US Government (p. 15). The “role” (i.e., the 
different kinds of jobs that bureaucrats are trained and assigned to 
accomplish) and the “personality” (i.e., the kind of policies and positions 
they would like to hold) embroil them and their organizations in an 
unending game of “ope-upmanship”. 

The book under review focuses on what is called bureaucratic politics. 
This kind of politics evolved in the 1960s with the launching of the Alliance 
for Progress, a most comprehensive programme designed by President 
John F. Kennedy for the economic, social, and political (i.e., democratic) 
development of Latin America. In the context of Brazil, a country which 
Kennedy envisaged as a model of development, the book highlights the 
game that developed among competing officials, conflicting perspectives, 
and contending organizations and which ended in the demise of the Alliance 
for Progress. The author of the book under review argues that the Alliance 
for Progress was a well-conceived and a well-intentioned liberal prescrip- 
tion and that it opened “new frontiers” in inter-American relations and 
committed the United States to the socio-economic and democratic 
development of Latin America. 

The game that evolved thereafter in the executive branch had clearly 
identifiable actors, arenas, action-channels, and constraints which narrowed 
the chances of success for the Alliance for Progress. With the dice loaded 
against the “Kennedymen”, the changing environmental context, whether 
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in Brazil or in the United States, also favoured those who were opposed to 
the Alliance for Progress. While different combatants shared the same 
goal, viz., the prevention of radical movements from arising and the 
preservation of Brazil’s alignment with the United States, the “careermen” 
from their vantage position in the Department of State and elsewhere tried 
to scuttle the “Kennedymen” who were ensconsed in the newly-created 
United States Agency for International* Development (USAID). The 
Alliance for Progress lost its way with the assassination of Kennedy; the ' 
“careermen”, with the “conservative, anti-Communist” Lyndon B. Johnson 
at the helm, lost no time in reasserting the primacy of “traditional” US 
foreign policy. The Alliance failed simply because it did not fit into the 
“paramoters”, i.e., the fundamental tenets, of the American political ethos 
and ideology which have served as the basis of US policy towards the 
region. Besides, the action-channels, importantly the Congressional 
system with its control over the finances, also worked against the real- 
ization of the Kennedy ideals. In sum, revisionist policies are very difficult 
to implement.and sustain even for a strong Administration since every 
President is beset with excessive constraints, including “parameters”, 
action-channels, organizational influences, and the historical context. 

All in all, what is suggested here is that decisions are more often the 
outcome of the “game of politics in which bargaining takes place along 
regularized circuits among players within the government” (p. 17). Though 
the present work focuses on the efforts of Kennedy and his inner circle to 
launch, implement, and sustain the Alliance for Progress, the problems 
examined in the case study confront all chief executives: “Chief executives, 
who preside over large, complex, cumbersome, and splintered bureau- 
cracies, are inevitably beset with the hazards of bureaucratic politics” (p. 
ix). 

Based on extensive interviews with those who were involved in the 
i ion of the Alliance for Progress in Brazil and the data available in 
the files of the State Department and USAID, the book also relies on the 
considered views of academics and other specialists and a considerable 
body of secondary source material. The result is a useful and insightful 


study of decisionmaking in the United States, particularly in regard to 
Brazil, during the 1960s. 
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Micuio Morisuma. Why Has Japan “Succeeded”?: Western Technology 
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and the Japanese Ethos. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1982..Pp. xi + map + 207. £ 12.50. 


Japan’s economic growth since the Second World War is a subject of 
increasing interest among scholars. Different scholars explain Japan’s 
success in different ways. They are, however, generally agreed that it is the 
result of a combination of factors and rightly de-emphasize the “miracle” 
element. 

The present book is an attempt to account for Japan’s success in a broad 
historical context by showing how religion and technology borrowed from 
abroad created certain distinctive cultural characteristics. In particular, it 
points out how the Confucian traditions of Japan set the climate for the 
country’s success. The author makes a useful analysis of the essential 
differences between Japanese Confucianism and Chinese Confucianism. 
Confucianism in Japan acted throughout history as a far more enthusiastic 
supporter of the prevailing political structure than Chinese Confucianism. 
Being close to Chinese civilization, the Japanese historically were aware of 
the wide cultural gap between them and the Chinese. Contact with the 
superior military might of the Western countries in the nineteenth century 
and after made them aware of their own technological backwardness. They 
were overwhelmed by the superior cultural and technological influences 
that came in from outside. They were seized with a strong urge to “catch 
up” with others. In fact this constituted the basis of the vigorous modern- 
ization programme which they undertook in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. However, the programme ended in disaster. After 
1945, the reforms carried out during the American Occupation set Japan 
on a different path. Nat only have most of the reforms struck root, but they 
have been supportive of the country’s rapid growth. 

The major argument of the book under review is that the Confucian 
traditions in Japan created an atmosphere which placed a premium on the 
importance of education, provided a new work ethic, and instilled a strong 
national pride in the minds of the people. 

The book contains six chapters. The introduction starts on a provocative 
note and kindles the interest of the reader. Unfortunately, however, the 
chapters that follow do not keep up the tempo. Most of them read like a 
college textbook. Despite the wealth of facts and figures it cites, there is 
hardly anything new in the book by way of interpretation. Some of the 
chapters, as the author admits, were written fifteen years ago. Some other 
parts of the book, however, are good. The author’s study of Buddhism and 
Confucianism as found in different countries of East Asia is very useful 
indeed. 

The author’s stress on the Confucian traditions as the dominant force 
behind Japan’s progress needs to be examined in a comparative perspective. 
Scholars like Nakajima Mineo in Japan are at present engaged in serious 
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study on the contribution of Confucianism to economic development. East 
Asia, widely dubbed the Confucian cultural area, is in the throes of a great 
social and economic transformation. The experiences of Japan and South 
Korea are different from those of China and North Korea. It is, therefore, 
essential to understand why, despite their common Confucian traditions, 
Japan and South Korea have attained higher levels of growth than China 
and North Korea. 
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JAYANTA KuMAR Ray. To Chase,a Miracle: A Study of the Grameen Bank 
of Bangladesh. Dhaka: University Press, 1987. Pp. 246. Tk. 250.00. 


The problem of rural poverty in many of the newly developing, low-income 
countries has baffled both the Governments òf those countries and social 
scientists the world over. The extremely uneven distribution of land makes 
it generally difficult for official agencies to reach the benefits of agrarian 
development programmes to large sections of the rural population. The 
tiny size of cultivated holdings—by and large, in decimals of one 
acre—poses problems for the introduction of technological change in 
cultivation methods. For the large number of landless workers, the biggest 
problem is one of finding gainful employment. These problems are 
aggravated by a pervasive lack of education among the masses. There is, 
besides, the burgeoning population which accentuates both the problem of 
poverty and the problem of finding gainful employment. The total absence 
of any credit in the absence of collateral—or, at best, credit at usurious 
rates of interest from local moneylenders—stifles enterprise. 

In this stark background the experience of the Grameen Bank ot 
Bangladesh has generally been highly refreshing and encouraging. In- 
formation in regard to the activities of the Bank has been filtering to the 
‘world outside for some time. The book under review, which is based on a 
personal survey, brings out many features of the Grameen Bahk experience 
which need not only wide publicity but also a thoroughgoing debate. This 
last point is particularly important; for the Grameen Bank represents an 
attempt to bring about a non-revolutionary social change in the Bangladesh 
countryside. Starting with modest beginnings in the late 1970s, the 
Grameen Bank has gradually expanded its operations and hopes to cover 
all the villages in Bangladesh by a.p. 2000: It aims at reaching only the 
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rural poor—those whose families possess less than 0.4 acre of cultivable 
land or whose total assets do not exceed. in value the market value of one 
acre of land of medium qualjty in the area. Its activities so far have 
generally conformed to the principle of reaching out to the really poor and 
the indigent. In fact, 68 per cent of Grameen Bank loanees did not possess 
any cultivable land. As of 1987, the Grameen Bank had 286,658 members, 
serviced through 346 branches in 6,470 villages; it had given loans totalling 
over 1,900 million takas to its members; its disbursement rate was about 65 
million takas per month. What is more significant, the maximum amount 
of loan given, apart from a few exceptions, was 5,000 takas. And yet the 
extent of overdues (from very poor borrowers) is less than 1 per cent. 
According to one survey, the real incomes of Grameen Bank loanees 
increased by some 35 per cent between 1979-80 and July 1982, whereas per 
capita income in Bangladesh rose by only 2.6 per cent from 1979-80 to 
1981-83 (average). 

The book under review is based on a personal visit, doubtless organized 
with the help of Grameen Bank officials, in 1984. Though the officials 
might have wished to put their best foot forward, the author has recorded 
all that he has seen and heard. In the course of his survey, he has inter- 
viewed a sample of 246 loanees, more than a hundred Officials, and a large 
number of other people, including some affluent villagers adversely affected 
by the operations of the Bank. He classifies the 246 case studies collected 
by him into the following types: those that are concerned with rescuing 
paupers; with arresting pauperization; with saving the poor from in- 
digenous moneylenders (mahajans); with reducing the pressure of the 
dowry system; with saving the poor from oppression by the poor them- 
selves (mostly by the menfolk); and with arousing consciousness by helping 
overcome fear, by enabling the destitute to secure a home and gain a 
measure of self-respect, by encouraging contraception, by facilitating 
acquisition of land for cultivation, by enhancing enterprise, and by building 
solidarity among the poor. 

The author selects loances at random. He classifies his case studies, 
which are briefly narrated in different chapters, on the basis of the replies 
given by different loanees to his questions. Together with the introductory 
chapters, which give an idea of the dimensions of the problem of rural 
poverty and the origin, history, and procedures of the Grameen Bank and 
two concluding chapters reflecting on the quality of the Grameen Bank 
staff (“a relevant bureaucracy”, as the author defines these people) and the 
problem of maintaining the character of this bureaucracy as the organ- 
ization expands, as also on the issue of confrontation between the rich and 
the poor (after the latter have attained solidarity), the author provides a 
fascinating study on a somewhat basic problem: Is the alleviation of 
poverty in the overpopulated rural areas of South Asia possible through 
reformist measures? Can a revolutionary change be brought about by non- 
revolutionary methods? 
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On the basis of his experience of the Grameen Bank experiment, te 
author feels that such a development is indeed possible. In any case he is 
not prepared “to adopt the stance of an armchair radical, and wish away 
the practical achievements of reformism in deference to merely theoretical 
pleas for a revolution”. He conchides that “the Grameen Bank of 
Bangladesh has conveyed a challenging and thrilling message to the ruling 
circles in low-income countries; the message is that it can be done; that 
rural poverty can be removed at a relatively low expense within a relatively 
short period by a non-revolutionary Government.” 

There is no doubt that the “miracle” which the Grameen Bank has 
attempted may, in real life, remain somewhat elusive for a number of 
reasons. For one thing, the growth in the country’s population could 
increase the number of the destitute faster than the Grameen Bank can 
ever hope to raise above the poverty line. (Like Alice in Wonderland the 
Grameen Bank may run faster and faster and yet get nowhere. Our 
purpose here is not, of course, to belittle the Grameen Bank’s efforts.) 
Secondly, while the Grameen Bank has certainly been able to bring about 
a major improvement in the lives of some three hundred thousand rural 
families in about a decade of its functioning, can one confidently say that it 
can provide the same opportunities, not to three hundred thousand families 
but to thirty million families in the rural areas, without basic changes in 
production technology, in production relations, and in the pattern of social 
and economic organization? A very brief discussion of both issues here 
would be in order. 

In regard to the population problem, of the fiftyone case studies listed by 
the author in the chapter dealing with the impact of Grameen Bank 
operations on the adoption of family planning, twenty (women) had under- 
taken ligation before they became Grameen Bank loanees, eleven were 
opposed to any form of family planning, ten either did not need to practise 
family planning or had accepted family planning for entirely different 
reasons, and only ten were effectively persuaded to undertake ligation 
after becoming Grameen Bank loanees. Without belittling the Grameen 
Bank’s contribution in this area one must acknowledge the magnitude and 
seriousness of the problem and the need for a vastly accelerated pursuit of 
family planning. Without pursuing family planning far more vigorously 
than has been done so far, all the gains made possible by the efforts of the 
Grameen Bank or otherwise may get nullified. Indeed the average number 
of children among the Grameen Bank loanees interviewed by the author 
points to a veritable explosion in the population of Bangladesh in the 
coming years. 

But the above problem is a general one. The Grameen Bank was not 
instituted for propagating family planning, and its success cannot be judged 
on that score alone. The really important issue is whether a revolutionary 
change is possible within the present framework of property and social 
relations and with the type of reformist methods inherent in the Grameen 
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Bank experiment. This is the basic issue which arises in the context of an 
evaluation of the experience of the Grameen Bank. 

It must be emphasized in this context that the destitute cannot be 
expected to put up a fight for anything. This is what radicals not involved in 
the actual mobilization and politicization of the. people frequently ignore. 
The mobilization of the poor and the underprivileged calls for the fulfil- 
ment of a number of preconditions. The Grameen Bank experiment, in so 
far as it helps in generating greater solidarity among the poor, is certainly a 
welcome development; for a revolution does not emerge out of a vacuum. 
And the efforts of the Grameen Bank to raise the consciousness of the 
poor, to achieve greater solidarity, and to encourage ever-increasing 
cooperative enterprise will certainly help in ushering in radical changes in 
the future. The book under review, particularly the penultimate chapter 
entitled “From Solidarity to Confrontation”, does not give conclusive 
evidence in this regard. Perhaps the Grameen Bank has to tread carefully; 
it has to operate in a milieu which may snuff out its very existence if it helps 
in promoting any confrontation between the rich and the poor. It is true all 
the same that operations by institutions such as the Grameen Bank can 
help in creating conditions conducive to radical if peaceful change—as, for 
: instance, through purchase of land by the landless, financed through the 
Grameen Bank and made possible because of “other interests” of large 
landholders (as the author indicates). 

Can the Grameen Bank hope to retain its character when its operations 
spread throughout Bangladesh? Can its staff remain as “committed” as in 
the past? The author discusses the problem, mentions the possible dangers, 
and describes the steps taken so far to ensure that the character of the 
organization does not get altered. The possibility of the staff of the Grameen 
Bank embarking upon a quest of self-aggrandizement cannot be ruled out. 
The author too acknowledges the possibility. He is not, however, prepared 
to overrate the future problems and predicaments. 

Does the Grameen Bank have a lesson for us in India? Most certainly it 
does. Our banking institutions have been forced into financing IRDP 
beneficiaries, but they have not so far taken up the challenge of providing 
the type of assistance, or service, that the Grameen Bank of Bangladesh 
provides. What is required is the raising of the self-esteem of the poor. It is 
also necessary to create solidarity among large numbers of the near 
destitute. If the operations of the Grameen Bank m Bangladesh, with 
“barefoot bankers” operating in difficult areas, are to be replicated in 
India, we shall need a system of bank organization and management totally 
different from the one in vogue today. Certainly, the type of working- 
hours, working conditions, and job security that obtain in Bangladesh (for 
the Grameen Bank) are not possible under the “unionized” employment 
situation of our country. 

One possibility would be to permit the funding by the Government of a 
new type of Grameen Bank which may be asked to work in conjunction 
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with panchayats (wherever these exist, viz., in states such as Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Karnataka, Maharashtra, and West Bengal). Certain 
special ground rules would need to be evolved for their working so that 
they do not duplicate the work of commercial banks. 

One point is clear. The Grameen Bank experiment in Bangladesh has so 
far been exciting. Reading the actual case studies unfolded in the book 
under review has been an exhilarating experience. The book needs to be 
widely read and debated among our social scientists. 


ARUN K. GHOSH 

Formerly Secretary to the 
Government of India, and 
now Professorial Fellow, 
Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, New Delhi 


C.P. BHAMBHRI. The Foreign Policy of India. New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 
1987. Pp. viii + 166. Rs 100.00. 


This book is a collection of published essays written over a period of almost 
a quarter of a century. It brilliantly encapsules the salient trends of India’s 
foreign policy in its short but incisive essays interlaced with rich statistical 
data. Its central theme is that the Indian leadership, determined to build a 
selfreliant capitalism, has pursued an independent, nonaligned, pragmatic, 
and relatively successful foreign policy by refusing to be drawn into either 
of the two Power blocs. Despite the Cold War environment, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his immediate successors successfully resisted many external 
pressures. Of late, however, the new Congress leadership, enchanted by 
high-tech glamour, has shown a debilitating tendency to succumb to such 
pressures. According to the author, it has wittingly or unwittingly become 
“the social base of imperialism in India”! 

The author has very strong views against the international financial and 
monetary institutions such as the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Development Association, and transnational 
corporations, which, instead of providing financial aid and assistance to the 
newly independent countries in developing basic industries, are forever 
engaged in distorting their priorities with a view to reducing them into 
mere appendages of world capitalism. 

The anti-imperialist and allied clichés tend to make the reading a little 
monotonous. 


Centre for Soviet and SHaMs Up Din 
East European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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The Soviet Union 


AJAY PATNAIK. Perestroika and Women Labour Force in Soviet Central 
Asia. New Delhi: New Literature, 1989. Pp. xx + 228. Rs 150.00. 


The widely held belief that the question of women in the Soviet Union has 
by and large been solved has in recent times given way.to a more realistic 
appraisal of the problems being faced by Soviet women. While the involve- 
ment of Soviet women in socio-economic production has raised their 
prestige and selfrespect as members of a Socialist society, yet their battle 
against patriarchal values and discriminatior is far from being won. 

The task of improving the lot of half of society entails a revolution. 
Indeed, in the very first month of the Bolshevik Revolution, the Soviets 
legislatively did “everything required” to “put women in a position of 
equality” .' While one cannot underestimate the need of legislative equality 
or gainsay the remarkable levels of achievement attained in terms of 
women’s education and participation in Socialist production, it is important 
for us to assess this achievement critically and examine whether women’s 
oppression ends with the abolition of private property relations. 

Recent studies in the Soviet Union show that in spite of the almost total 
literacy and the massive employment of women in that country there is still 
a bias against women. The household continues to de viewed as the domain 
of women; the family is a female responsibility. In spite of social legislation; 
women alone have to perform dual roles and are required to work in 
double shifts and bear double burdens. This problem, if anything, is worse 
in the Central Asian region of the Soviet Union. 

To solve any problem it is first necessary to examine it. Often enough 
such an examination means a critical selfappraisal, which is precisely what 
is being carried out under the policies of glasnost and perestroika. The 
volume under review attempts to analyse the various aspects of female 
labour in Soviet Central Asia in the same spirit. 

Before the Revolution, women were the most oppressed in Central 
Asia. In the then feudal society they were ill-treated by virtue of their 
birth. They led a virtually dehumanized life as the personal property of 
their husbands/families, and their role was limited to the performance of 
domestic chores. The Soviet State made a clean break with the feudal 
tradition. It passed decrees prohibiting mediaeval practices in an attempt 
to emancipate women. The present volume gives us valuable accounts of 
the cultural movements initiated by the Communist Party which helped in 
making the new Soviet legislations meaningful by awakening/changing 
social consciousness and spreading an awareness of the new rights of 


1 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, vol. 30 (Moscow, 1965), pp. 120-3. 
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women. The cultural movements also sought to ensure that the traditional 
institutions gave way to a more progressive consciousness. Hundreds of 
women were murdered and terrorized for joining these movements and for 
waging a determined struggle for emancipation in the face of traditional 
pressures (p. 21). Radical changes were achieved as a result. The literacy 
rate among women went up by 70 per cent by 1934. It continued to rise 
with cach passing year, with women receiving vocational and professional 
training as well. Simultaneously there was economic emancipation in the 
wake of the introduction of collective farms and industrialization. This 
meant the entry of women into the Socialist production process and the rise 
of a female labour force. 

The volume analyses the emergence of a female labour force both in 
agriculture and in the non-agricultural sectors, citing relevant statistics for 
Central Asia. It shows, however, that in spite of a rise in literacy, the social 
norms and behaviour in the Central Asian republics are still dominated by 
tradition. The subordination of women within their respective families 
continues. Moreover, the families are large in terms of the number of 
children. This has its impact on social structures, demographic patterns, 
and levels of urbanization. Women, for instance, prefer to take up agri- 
cultural jobs rather than non-agricultural. The families are confined to 
rural areas; there are few migrations to urban areas, thus necessitating the 
“import” of labour from the European part of the Soviet Union (p. 69). 

Also, although there has been an increase in female specialists and 
professionals, the number of such specialists and professionals in Central 
Asia is far smater than in the European part of the country. However, the 
volume under review here does not give us information about the number 
of female specialists in “leading” positions in their respective professions. 
This aspect has in fact been debated in the Soviet Union recently. Although a 
large number of women hold “jobs”, their careers are not comparable to 
those of their men. 

The volume gives detailed statistics on labour productivity, industrial 
output, employment levels, wages, education, etc., to illustrate the in- 
creasing visibility of Central Asian women in the Socialist labour process. 
It also reiterates the importance of changing the consciousness of society in 
order to ensure that women labourers face fewer problems. 

However, while we agree that Central Asia needs a cultural revolution 
to liberate women completely from the bondage of their men-dominated 
families (p. 138), we reject the suggestion that this new cultural revolution 
should be similar to the one launched in the 1920s and the 1930s. No future 
revolution can or should be identified with the post-Lenin phase of Soviet 
history. This period was undemocratic in that the then society sought to 
terrorize its own members. It was also one which sought to relegate all 
problems to the economic sphere (economic determinism). The rights of 
millions of people were violated in the name of socialization of the 
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economic structure of society. Although there were remarkable changes in 
the socialization of production, the literacy rates of men and women, etc., 
in the mid-1920s and the 1930s, women had a harrowing time under 
Stalinist rule. Specifically, in Central Asia, people belonging to certain 
specific nationalities were deported—people from the Autonomous 
Republic of Kalmuks (200,000), from the Autonomous Republic of 
Chechen-Ingushi (600,000), and from the Autonomous Region of Karachey 
(100,000); the Kabardino-Balkans (300,000); and the Crimean Tartars 
(200,000). This must have had an extremely negative impact on the 
Central Asian people in general and on women in particular. 

The volume goes on to examine the doctrine of perestroika and the need 
for socio-cultural changes taking place under the new policies. It warns us 
that the new system of wages being initiated in the Soviet Union is a 
complex one and that it may lead to a division among the ethnic groups and 
between men and women, especially in Central Asia, owing to income 
differentials in the occupational structures. It also rightly points to the need 
for perestroika, and highlights the fact that this has led to an open debate 
on the role and position of women in society. It focuses attention on the 
problems being faced by Soviet Central Asian women who continue to live 
under conditions which are by no means free from patriarchal attitudes. 

Not only does this volume effectively raise the issue of women in the 
labour force, but it also highlights the important regional and ethnic 
variations in the cultural and socio-economic patterns in Central Asia (as 
compared with the European part of the Soviet Union). Moreover, the 
experience of Soviet Central Asia reveals the kind of problems that one 
faces in transforming feudal societies into Socialist ones. It is relevant for 
our Third World societies, which have been undergoing the same process. 


Centre for Soviet and ANURADHA M. CHENOY 
East European Studies, 

School of International 

Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 

University 
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CORRIGENDUM 


Mr H.P. Rajan’s review of Manjula R. Shyam’s Metals from the Seabed: Prospects 
for Mining Polymetallic Nodules by India, which is published in the April-June 
1989 issue of this journal, says that India is still an applicant for registration as a 
pioneer investor. Actually India is no longer just an applicant: it was accepted as a 
pioneer investor on 17 August 1987. The review was written prior to that date, but 
its publication had been held over for various reasons. Hence the error, which is 
much regretted. At the time of writing the review, Mr Rajan was Assistant 
Professor of International Law, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. Ed. 
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